94th Congress ) HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES f Report 
2d Session f \ No. 94-1476 


COPYRIGHT LAW REVISION 


September 3, 1976.—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and ordered to be printed 


Mr. Kastenmeier, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 

together with 
ADDITIONAL VIEWS 


[To accompany S. 22] 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 22) for the general revision of the copright law, title 17 of the 
United States Code, and for other purposes, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute and recommend that the bill as amended do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Sec. 101. Title 17 of the United States Code, entitled “Copyrights”, 
is hereby amended in its entirety to read as follows: 


TITLE 17—COPYRIGHTS 

Chapter 

1. Subject Matter and Scope of Copyright_ 

2. Copyright Ownership and Transfer_ 

3. Duration of Copyright_ 

4. Copyright Notice, Deposit, and Registration_ 

5. Copyright Infringement and Remedies_ 

6. Manufacturing Requirement and Importation_ 

T. Copyright Office_ 

8. Copyright Royalty Commission_ 


Sec. 

101 

201 

301 

401 

501 

601 

701 

801 


Chapter 1.—SUBJECT MATTER AND SCOPE OF COPYRIGHT 

Sec. 

101. Definitions. 

102. Subject matter of copyright: In general. 

103. Subject matter of copyright : Compilations and derivative works. 

104. Subject matter of copyright; National origin. 

105. Subject matter of copyright: United States Government works. 

106. Exclusive rights In copyrighted works. 

107. Limitations on exclusive rights : Fair use. 

108. Limitations on exclusive rights : Reproduction by libraries and archives. 

109. Limitations on exclusive rights : Effect of transfer of particular copy or phonorecord. 

110. Limitations on exclusive rights : Exemption of certain performances and displays. 

111. Limitations on exclusive rights : Secondary transmissions. 

112. Limitations on exclusive rights : Ephemeral recordings. 
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113. Scope of exclusive rights In pictorial, graphic, and sculptural works. 

114. Scope of exclusive rights In sound recordings. ^ 

115. Scope of exclusive rights in nondramatlc musical works: Compulsory license for 

making and distributing phonorecords. 

116. Scope of exclusive rights in nondramatlc musical works: Public performances by 

means of coin operated phonorecord players. 

.117. Scope of exclusive rights : Use in conjunction with computers and similar information 

systems. 

118. Scone of exclusive rights : Use of certain works in connection with noncommercial 

broadcasting. 

§ 101. Definitions 

As used In this title, the following terms and their variant forms mean the 

following: 

An “anonymous work” is a work on the copies or phonorecords of which 
no natural person Is identified as author. 

“Audiovisual works” are works that consist of a series of related images 
which are intrinsically intended to be shown by the use of machines or de¬ 
vices such as projectors, viewers, or electronic equipment, together with 
accompanying sounds, If any, regardless of the nature of the material ob¬ 
jects, such as films or tapes, in which the works are embodied. 

The "best edition” of a work is the edition, published in the United States 
at any time before the date of deposit, that the Library of Congress deter¬ 
mines to be most suitable for its purposes. 

A person’s “children” are that person’s immediate off-spring, whether 
legitimate or not, and any children legally adopted by that person. 

A “collective work” is a work, such as a periodical issue, anthology, or 
encyclopedia, in which a number of contributions, constituting separate and 
independent works in themselves, are assembled into a collective whole. 

A “compilation" is a work formed by the collection and assembling of pre¬ 
existing materials or of data that are selected, coordinated, or arranged in 
such a way that the resulting work as a whole constitutes an original work 
of authorship. The term “compilation” includes collective works. 

“Copies” are material objects, other than phonorecords, in which a work 
is fixed by any method now known or later developed, and from which the 
work can be perceived, reproduced, or otherwise communicated, either di¬ 
rectly or with the aid of a machine or device. The term “copies” includes 
the material object, other than a phonorecord, in which the work is first 
fixed. 

“Copyright owner", with respect to any one of the exclusive rights com¬ 
prised in a copyright, refers to the owner of that particular right. 

A work is “created” when it is fixed in a copy or phonorecord for the first 
time; where a work is prepared over a period of time, the portion of it that 
has been fixed at any particular time constitutes the work as of that time, 
and where the work has been prepared in different versions, each version 
constitutes a separate work. 

A “derivative work” is a work based upon one or more pre-existing works, 
such as a translation, musical arrangement, dramatization, fietionalization, 
condensation, or any other form in which a work may be recast, trans¬ 
formed, or adapted. A work consisting of editorial revisions, annotations, 
elaborations, or other modifications which, as a whole, represent an origi¬ 
nal work of authorship, is a “derivative work”. 

A “device”, “machine”, or “process” is one now known or later developed. 

To “display” a work means to show a copy of it, either directly or by 
means of film, slide, television image, or any other device or process or, in 
the case of a motion picture or other audio\isuai work, to show individual 
images nonsequentially. 

A work is "fixed” in a tangible medium of expression when its embodi¬ 
ment in a copy or phonorecord, by or under the authority of the author, is 
sufficiently permanent or stable to permit it to be perceived, reproduced, or 
otherwise communicated for a period of more than transitory duration. A 
work consisting of sounds, images, or both, that are being transmitted, is 
“fixed" for purposes of this title if -a fixation of the work is being made simul¬ 
taneously with its transmission. 

The terms “including" and “such as” are illustrative and not limitative. 

A “joint work” is a work prepared by two or more authors with the in¬ 
tention that their contributions be merged into inseparable or interdependent 
parts of a unitary whole. 
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“Literary works” are works, other than audiovisual works, expressed in 
words, numbers, or other verbal or numerical symbols or indicia, regardless 
of the nature of the material objects, such as books, periodicals, manu¬ 
scripts, phonorecords, film, tapes, disks, or cards, iu which they are embodied. 

"Motion pictures” are audiovisual works consisting of a series of related 
images which, when shown in succession, impart an impression of motion, 
together with accompanyin sounds, if any. 

To “perform” a work means to recite, render, play, dance, or act it, either 
directly or by means of any device or process or, in the case of a motion 
picture or other audiovisual work, to show its images in any sequence or to 
to make the sounds accompanying it audible. 

“Phonorecords” are material objects in which sounds, other than those 
accompanying a motion picture or other audiovisual work, are fixed by any 
method now known or later developed, and from which the sounds can be 
perceived, reproduced, or otherwise communicated, either directly or with 
the aid of a machine or device. The term “phonorecords” includes the ma¬ 
terial object in which the sounds are first fixed. 

“Pictorial, graphic, and sculptural works” include two-dimensional and 
three-dimensional works of fine, graphic, and applied art, photographs, prints 
and art reproductions, maps, globes, charts, technical drawings, diagrams, 
and models. Such works shall include works of artistic craftsmanship inso¬ 
far as their form but not their mechanical or utilitarian aspects are con¬ 
cerned ; the design of a useful article, as defined in this section, shall be 
considered a pictorial, graphic, or sculptural work only if, and only to the 
the extent that, such design incorporates pictorial, graphic, or sculptural 
features that can be identified separately from, and are capable of existing 
independently of, the utilitarian aspects of the article. 

A “pseudonymous work” is a work on the copies or phonorecords of which 
the author is identified under a fictitious name. 

“Publication” is the distribution of copies or phonorecords of a work to 
the public by sale or other transfer of ownership, or by rental, lease, or lend¬ 
ing. The offering to distribute copies or phonorecords to a group of persons 
for purposes of further distribution, public performance, or public display, 
constitutes publication. A public performance or display of a work does' not 
of itself constitute publication. 

To perform or display a work “publicly” means— 

(1) to perform or display it at a place open to the public or at any 
place where a substantial number of persons outside of a normal circle 
of a family and its social acquaintances is gathered ; or 

(2) to transmit or otherwise communicate a performance or display 
of the wo~k to a place specified by clause (1) or to the public, by means 
of any device or process, whether the members of the public capable 
of receiving the performance or display receive it in the same place or in 
separate places and at the same time or at different times. 

“Sound recordings" are works that result from the fixation of a series of 
musical, spoken, or other sounds, but not including the sounds accompanying 
a motion picture nr other audiovisual work, regardless of the nature of the 
material objects, such as disks, tapes, or other phonorecords, in which they 
are embodied. 

“State” includes the District of Columbia and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and any territories to which this title is made applicable by an Act 
of Congress. 

A “transfer of copvright ownership” is an assignment, mortgage, exclu¬ 
sive license, or anv other conveyance, alienation, or hypothecation of a copy¬ 
right or of any of the exclusive rights comprised in a copyright, whether or 
not it is limited in time or place of effect, but not including a nonexclusive 
license. 

A “transmission program” is a bodv of material that, as an aggregate, 
has been produced for the sole purpose of transmission to the public in 
seouenee and as a unit. 

To “transmit” a performance or display is to communicate it by any 
device or process whereby images or sounds are received beyond the place 
from which they are sent. 

The “United States”, when used in a geographical sense, comprise the 
several States, the District of Columbia and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the organized territories under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Government. 



A “useful article” Is an article having an Intrinsic utilitarian function 
that is not merely to portray the appearance of the article or to convey in¬ 
formation. An article that is normally a part of a useful article Is consid¬ 
ered a “useful article”. 

The author’s “widow” or “widower” is the author’s surviving spouse 
under the law of the author’s domicile at the time of his or her death, 
whether or not the spouse has later remarried. 

A “work of the United States Government” is a work prepared by 
an officer or employee of the United States Government as part of that 
person’s official duties. 

A “work made for hire” is— 

(1) a work prepared by an employee within the scope of his or her 
employment; or 

(2) a work specially ordered or commissioned for use as a contribu¬ 
tion to a collective work, as a part of a motion picture or other audio¬ 
visual work, as a translation, as a supplementary work, as a 
compilation, as an instructional text, as a test, as answer material 
for a test, or as an atlas, if the parties expressly agree in a written 
instrument signed by them that the work shall be considered a work 
made for hire. For the purpose of the foregoing sentence, a “supple¬ 
mentary work” is a work prepared for publication as a secondary 
adjunct to a work by another author for the purpose of introducing, 
concluding, illustrating, explaining, revising, commenting upon, or 
assisting In the use of the other works, such as forewords, afterwords, 
pictorial illustrations, maps, charts, tables, editorial notes, musical ar¬ 
rangements, answer material for tests, bibliographies, appendixes, and 
indexes, and an “instructional text” is a literary, pictorial, or graphic 
work prepared for publication with the purpose of use in systematic 
instructional activities. 

§ 102. Subject matter of copyright: In general 

(a) Copyright protection subsists, in accordance with this title, in original 
works of authorship fixed in any tangible medium of expression, now known 
or later developed, from which they can be perceived, reproduced, or otherwise 
communicated, either directly or with the aid of a machine or device. Works of 
authorship include the following categories: 

(1) literary works; 

(2) musical works, including any accompanying words; 

(3) dramatic works, including any accompanying music; 

(4) pantomimes and choreographic works; 

(5) pictorial, graphic, and sculptural works; 

(6) motion pictures and other audiovisual works; and 

(7) sound recordings. 

(b) In no case does copyright protection for an original work of authorship 
extend to any idea, procedure, process, system, method of operation, concept, 
principle, or discovery, regardless of the form in which it is described, ex¬ 
plained, illustrated, or embodied in such work. 

g 103. Subject matter of copyright: Compilations and derivative works 

(a) The subject matter of copyright as specified by section 102 includes 
compilations and derivative works, but protection for a work employing pre¬ 
existing material in which copyright subsists does not extend to any part of 
the work in which such material has been used unlawfully. 

(b) The copyright in a compilation or derivative work extends only to the 
material contributed by the author of such work, as distinguished from the 
pre-existing material employed in the work, and does not imply any exclusive 
right in the pre-existing material. The copyright in such work is independent of, 
and does not affect or enlarge the scope, duration, ownership, or subsistence of, 
any copyright protection in the pre-existing material. 

§ 104. Subject matter of copyright: National origin 

(a) Unpublished Works. —The works specified by sections 102 and 103, while 
unpublished, are subject to protection under this title without regard to the 
nationality or domicile of the author. 

(h) Published Works. —The works specified by sections 102 and 103, when 
published, are subject to protection under this title if— 

(1) on the date of first publication, one or more of the authors is a national 
or domiciliary of the United States, or is a national, domiciliary, or sovereign 



authority of a foreign nation that is a party to a copyright treaty to which the 
United States is also a party, or is a stateless person, wherever that person may 
be domiciled ; or 

(2) the work is first published in the United States or in a foreign nation 
that, on the date of first publication, is a party to the Universal Copyright 
Convention ; or 

(1) on the date of first publication, one or more of the authors is a national 
or domiciliary of the United States, or is a national, doraiciUary, or sovereign 
authority of a foreign nation that is a party to a copyright treaty to which 
the United States is also a party, or is a stateless person, wherever that 
person may be domiciled ; or 

(2) the work is first published in the United States or in a foreign nation 
that, on the date of first publication, is a party to the Universal Copyright 
Convention; 

(3) the work is first published by the United Nations or any of its 
specialized agencies, or by the Organization of American States; or 

(4) the work comes within the scope of a Presidential proclamation. When¬ 
ever the President finds that a particular foreign nation extends, to works 
by authors who are nationals or domiciliaries of the United States or to 
works that are first published in the United States, copyright protection on 
substantially the same basis as that on which the foreign nation extends 
protection to works of its own nationals and domicilaries and works first 
published in that nation, the President may by proclamation extend protec¬ 
tion under this title to works of which one or more of the authors is, on the 
date of first publication, a national, domiciliary, or sovereign authority of 
that nation, or which was first published in that nation. The President may 
revise, suspend, or revoke any such proclamation or impose any conditions 
or limitations on protection under a proclamation. 

§105. Subject matter of copyright: United States Government works 

Copyright protection under this title is not available for any work of the United 
States Government, but the United States Government is not precluded from 
receiving and holding copyrights transferred to it by assignment, bequest, or 
otherwise: Provided, however. That the Secretary of Commerce may secure copy¬ 
right for a limited term not to exceed five years, on behalf of the United States 
as author or copyright owner in any National Technical Information Service pub¬ 
lication, which is disseminated pursuant to the provisions of chapter 23 of title 15. 
§ 106. Exclusive rights in copyrighted works 

Subject to sections 107 through 118, the owner of copyright under this title 
has the exclusive rights to do and to authorize any of the following: 

(1) to reproduce the copyrighted work in copies or phonorecords; 

(2) to prepare derivative works based upon the copyrighted work; 

(3) to distribute copies or phonorecords of the copyrighted work to the 
public by sale or other transfer of ownership, or by rental, lease, or lending; 

(4) in the case of literary, musical, dramatic, and choreographic works, 
pantomimes, and motion pictures and other audiovisual works, to perform 
the copyrighted work publicly ; and 

(5) in the case of literary, musical, dramatic, and choreographic works, 
pantomimes, and pictorial, graphic, or sculptural works, including the indi¬ 
vidual images of a motion picture or other audiovisual work, to display the 
copyrighted work publicly. 

§ 107. Limitations on exclusive rights: Fair use 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106. the fair use of a copyrighted 
work, including such use by reproduction in copies or phonorecords or by any 
other means specified by that section, for purposes such as criticism, comment, 
news reporting, teaching (including multiple copies for classroom use), scholar¬ 
ship, or research, is not an infringement of copyright. In determining whether 
the use made of a work in any particular case is a fair use the factors to be 
considered shall include— 

(1) the purpose and character of the use, including whether such use is 
of a commercial nature or is for nonprofit educational purposes; 

(2) the nature of the copyrighted work; 

(3) the amount and substantiality of the portion used in relation to the 
copyrighted work as a whole ; and 

(4) the effect of the use upon the potential market for or value of the 
copyrighted work. 



§108. Limitations on exclusive rights: Reproduction by libraries and archives 

(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106, it is not an infringement 
of copyright for a library or archives, or any of its employees acting within the 
scope of their employment, to reproduce no more than one copy or phonorecord of 
a work, or to distribute such copy or phonorecord, under the conditions specified 
by this section, if— 

(1) the reproduction or distribution is made without any purpose of direct 
or indirect commercial advantage; 

(2) the collections of the library or archives are (i) open to the public, 
or (ii) available not only to researchers affiliated with the library or archives 
or with the institution of which it is a part, but also to other persons doing 
research in a specialized field ; and 

(3) the reproduction or distribution of the work includes a notice of Copy- 

Tight. 

(b) The rights of reproduction and distribution under this section apply to a 
copy or phonorecord of an unpublished work duplicated in facsimile form solely 
for purposes of preservation and security or for deposit for research use in 
another library or archives of the type described by .clause (2) of subsection (a), 
if the copy or phonorecord reproduced is currently in the collections of the library 
or archives. 

(c) The right of reproduction under this section applies to a copy or phono¬ 
record of a published work duplicated in facsimile form solely for the purpose 
of replacement of a copy or phonorecord that is damaged, deteriorating, lost, or 
stolen, if the library or archives has, after a reasonable effort, determined that 
an unused replacement cannot be obtained at a fair price. 

(d) The rights of reproduction and distribution under this section apply to a 
copy, made from the collection of a library or archives where the user makes his 
or her request or from that of another library or archives, of no more than one 
article or other contribution to a copyrighted collection or periodical issue, or to 
a copy or phonorecord of a small part of any other copyrighted work, if— 

(1) the copy or phonorecord becomes the property of the user, and the 
library or archives has had no notice that the copy or phonorecord would 
be used for any purpose other than private study, scholarship, or research; 
and 

(2) the library or archives displays prominently, at the place where orders 
are accepted, and includes on its order form a warning of copyright in ac¬ 
cordance with requirements that the Register of Copyrights shall prescribe 
by regulation, 

(e) The rights of reproduction and distribution under this section apply to the 
entire work, or to a substantial part of it, made from the co'lection of a library 
or archives where the user makes his or her request or from that of another 
library or archives, if the library or archives has first determined, on the basis of a 
reasonab'e investigation, that a copy or phonorecord of the copyrighted work 
cannot be obtained at a fair price, if— 

(1) the copy or phonorecord becomes the property of the user, and the 
library or archives has had no notice that the copy or phonorecord would 
be used for any purpose other than private study, scholarship, or research ; 
and 

(2) the library or archives displays prominently, at the place where orders 
are accepted, and includes on its order form, a warning of copyright in ac¬ 
cordance with requirements that the Register of Copyrights shall prescribe 
by regulation. 

(f) Nothing in this section— 

(1) shall be construed to impose liability for copyright infringement upon 
a library or archives or its employees for the unsupervised use of reproduc¬ 
ing equipment located on its premises: Provided, That such equipment dis¬ 
plays a notice that the making of a copy mav be subject to the copyright law ; 

(2) excuses a person who uses such reproducing equipment or who requests 
a copy or phonorecord under subsection (d) from liability for copvright 
infringement for any such act, or for any later use of such copy or phono¬ 
record, if it exceeds fair use as provided by section 107; 

(3) shall be construed to limit the reproduction and distribution by lend¬ 
ing of a limited number of copies and excerpts by a library or archives of 
an audiovisual news program, subject to clauses (1), (2), and (3) of sub¬ 
section (a) ; or 

(4) in anv way affects the right of fair use as provided by section 107. 
or anv contractual obligations assumed at any time by the library or archives 
when it obtained a copy or phonorecord of a work in its collections. 
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(g) The rights of reproduction and distribution under this section extend to 
tlie isolated and unrelated reproduction or distribution of a single copy or 
phonoreeord of the same material on separate occasions, but do not extend to 
cases where the library or archives, or its employee— 

(1) is aware or has substantial reason to believe that it is engaging in 
the related or concerted reproduction or distribution of multiple copies or 
phonoreeords of the same material, whether made on one occasion or over 
a. period of time, and whether intended for aggregate use by one or more 
individuals or for separate use by the individual members of a group ; or 

(2) engages in the systematic reproduction or distribution of single or 
multiple copies or phonoreeords of material described in subsection (d) : 
Provided, That nothing in this clause prevents a library or archives from 
participating in interlibrary arrangements that do not have, as their pur¬ 
pose or effect, that the library or archives receiving such copies or phono- 
records for distribution does so in such aggregate quantities as to substitute 
for a subscription to or purchase of such work. 

(h) The rights of reproduction and distribution under this section do not 
apply to a musical work, a pictorial, graphic or sculptural work, or a motion 
picture or other audiovisual work other than an audiovisual work dealing with 
news, except that no such limitation shall apply with respect to rights granted 
bv subsection (b) and (c), or with respect to pictorial or graphic works pub¬ 
lished as illustrations, diagrams, or similar adjuncts to works of which copies 
are reproduced or distributed in accordance with subsections (d) and (e). 

(i) Five years from the effective date of this Act. and at five-year intervals 
thereafter, the Register of Copvrights, after consulting with representatives of 
authors, book and periodical publishers, and other owners of copyrighted ma¬ 
terials, and with representatives of library users and librarians, shall submit 
to the Congress a report setting forth the extent to which this section has 
achieved the intended statutory balancing of the rights of creators, and the needs 
of users. The report should also describe anv problems that may have arisen, 
and present legislative or other recommendations, if warranted. 

§109. Limitations on exclusive rights: Effect of transfer of particular copy or 
phonoreeord 

(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106(3), the owner of a parti¬ 
cular copy or phonoreeord lawfully made under this title, or any person author¬ 
ized by such owner, is entitled, without the authority of the copyright owner, 
to sell or otherwise dispose of the possession of that copy or phonoreeord. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106(5), the owner of a parti¬ 
cular copy lawfully made under this title, or anv person authorized by such 
owner, is entitled, without the authority of the copyright owner, to display that 
copy publicly, either directly or bv the projection of no more than one image 
at a time, to viewers present at the place where the copy is located. 

(e) The privileges prescribed by subsections (a) and (b) do not, unless au¬ 
thorized by the copyright owner, extend to any person who has acquired 
possession of the copy or phonoreeord from the copvright owner, by rental, 
lease, loan, or otherwise, without acquiring ownership of it. 

§110. Limitations on exclusive rights: Exemption of certain performances and 
displays 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106, the following are not infringe¬ 
ments of copyright: 

(1) performance or display of a work by instructors or pupils in the 
course of face-to-face teaching activities of a nonprofit educational institu¬ 
tion, in a classroom or similar place devoted to instruction, unless, in the 
case of a motion picture or other audiovisual work, the performance, or 
the display of individual images, is given by means of a copy thal was not 
lawfully made under this title, and that the person responsible for the 
performance knew or had reason to believe was not lawfully made; 

(2) performance of a nondramatic literary or musical work display of 
a work, by or in the course of a transmission, if— 

(A) the performance or display is a regular part of the systematic 
instructional activities of a governmental body or a nonprofit educa¬ 
tional institution ; and 

(B) the performance or display is directly related and of material 
assistance to the teaching content of the transmission; and 

(C) the transmission is made primarily for— 
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(i) reception in classrooms or similar places normally devoted 

to instruction, or . . .. . . 

(ii) reception by persons to whom the transmission is directed 
because their disabilities or other special circumstances prevent tlieir 
attendance in classrooms or similar places normally devoted to 

instruction, or . , . 

(iii) reception by officers or employees of governmental bodies as 
a part of their official duties or employment; 

(3) performance of a nondramatie literary or musical work or of a 
dramatieo-musical work of a religious nature, or display of a work, m 
the course of services at a place of worship or other religious assembly; 

(4) performance of a nondramatie literary or musical work otherwise 
than in a transmission to the public, without any purpose of direct or 
indirect commercial advantage and without payment of any fee or other 
compensation for the performance to any of its performers, promoters, or 
organizers, if— 

(A) there is no direct or indirect admission charge; or 

(B) the proceeds, after deducting the reasonable costs of producing 
the performance, are used exclusively for educational, religious, or 
charitable purposes and not for private financial gain, except where 
the copyright owner has served notice of objection to the performance 
under the following conditions : 

(i) the notice shall be in writing and signed by the copyright 
owner or such owner’s duly authorized agent; and 

(ii) the notice shall be served on the person responsible for the 
performance at least seven days before the date of the performance 
and shall state the reasons for the objection ; and 

(iii) the notice shall comply, in form, content, and manner of 
service, with requirements that the Register of Copyrights shall 
prescribe by regulation; 

(5) communication of a transmission embodying a performance of a 
work by the public reception of the transmission on a single receiving 
apparatus of a kind commonly used in private homes, unless— 

(A) a direct charge is made to see or hear the transmission; or 

(B) the performance or display is further transmitted beyond the 
place where the receiving apparatus is located ; 

(6) performance of a nondramatie musical work by a governmental body 
or a nonprofit agricultural or horticultural organization, in the course of an 
annual agricultural or horticultural fair or exhibition conducted-by such 
body or organization; the exemption provided by this clause shall extend 
to any liability for copyright infringement that wou'd otherwise be imposed 
on such body or organization, under doctrines of vicarious liability or re¬ 
lated infringement, for a performance by a concessionnaire, business estab¬ 
lishment, or other person at such fair or exhibition, but shall not excuse 
any such person from liability for the performance; 

(7) performance of a nondramatie musical work by a vending establish¬ 
ment open to the public at large without any direct or indirect admission 
charge, where the sole purpose of the performance is to promote the retail 
sale of copies or phonorecords of the work, and the performance is not 
transmitted beyond the place where the establishment is located and is with¬ 
in the immediate area where the sale is occurring; 

(8) performance of a nondramatie literary work, by or in the course of a 4* 

transmission specifically designed for and primarily directed to blind or 

other handicapped persons who are unable to read normal printed ma¬ 
terial as a result of their handicap, or deaf or other handicapped persons 
who are unable to hear the aural signals accompanying a transmission of 
visual signals, if the performance is made without any purpose of direct t 

or indirect commercial advantage and its transmission is made through the 
facilities of (i) a governmental body; or (ii) a noncommercial educational 
broadcast station (as defined in section 397 of title 47) : or (iii) a radio 
subearrier authorization (as defined in 47 CFR 73 293-73 295 and 73.593- 
73-595) ; or (iv) a cable system (as defined in section 111(f)). 

§111. Limitations on exclusive rights: Secondary transmissions 

(a) Certain Secondary Transmissions Exempted. —The secondary trans¬ 
mission of a primary transmission embodying a performance or display of a work 
is not an infringement of copyright if— 



(1) the secondary transmission is not made by a cable system, and con¬ 
sists entirely of the relaying, by the management of a hotel, apartment 
house, or similar establishment, of signals transmitted by a broadcast sta¬ 
tion licensed by the Federal Communications Commission, witnin the local 
service area of such station, to the private lodgings of guests or residents 
of such establishment, and no direct charge is made to see or hear the 
secondary transmission; or 

(2) the secondary transmission is made solely for the purpose and under 
the conditions specified by clause (2) of section 110; or 

(3) the secondary transmission is made by any carrier who has no direct 
or indirect control over the content or selection of the primary transmission 
or over the particular recipients of the secondary transmission, and whose 
activities with respect to the secondary transmission consist solely of pro¬ 
viding wires, cables, or other communications channels for the use of others: 
Provided, That the provisions of this clause extend only to the activities of 
said carrier with respect to secondary transmissions and do not exempt from 
liability the activities of others with respect to their own primary or sec¬ 
ondary transmissions; or 

(4) the secondary transmission is not made by a cable system but Is made 
by a governmental body, or other nonprofit organization, without any pur¬ 
pose of direct or indirect commercial advantage, and without charge to the 
recipients of the secondary transmission other than assessments necessary 
to defray the actual and reasonable costs of maintaining and operating the 
secondary transmission service. 

(b) Secondary Transmission op Primary Transmission to Controlled 
Group. —Notwithstanding the provisions of subsections (a) and (c), the second¬ 
ary transmission to the public of a primary transmission embodying a perform¬ 
ance or display of a work is actionable as an act of infringement under section 
501, and is fully subject to the remedies provided by sections 502 through 500, 
if the primary transmission Is not made for reception by the public at large but 
is controlled and limited to reception by particular members of the public: 
Provided , however, That such secondary transmission is not actionable as an 
act of infringement if— 

(1) the primary transmission is made by a broadcast station licensed by 
the Federal Communications Commission; 

(2) the carriage of the signals comprising the secondary transmission is 
required under the rules, regulations, or auhtorizations of the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission; and 

(3) the signal of the primary transmitter is not altered or changed in 
any way by the secondary transmitter. 

(c) Secondary Transmissions by Cable Systems.— 

(1) Subject to the provisions of clauses (2), (3), and (4) of this subsection, 
secondary transmissions to the public by a cable system of a primary transmis¬ 
sion made by a broadcast station licensed by the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission or by an appropriate governmental authority of Canada or Mexico and 
embodying a performance or display of a work shall be subject to compulsory 
licensing upon compliance with the requirements of subsection (d) where the 
carriage of the signals comprising the secondary transmission is permissible 
under the rules, regulations, or authorizations of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of clause (1) of this subsection, the willful 
or repeated secondary transmission to the public by a cable system of a primary 
transmission made by a broadcast station licensed by the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission or by an appropriate governmental authority of Canada or 
Mexico and embodying a performance or display of a work is actionable as an 
act of infringement under section 501, and is fully subject to the remedies pro¬ 
vided by sections 502 through 506. in the following cases : 

(A) where the carriage of the signals comprising the secondary transmis¬ 
sion is not permissible under the rules, regulations, or authorizations of the 
Federal Communications Commission; or 

(B) where the cable system has not recorded the notice specified by sub¬ 
section <d) and deposited the statement of account and royalty fee required 
by subsection (d). 

(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of clause (1) of this subsection and sub¬ 
ject to the provisions of subsection (e) of this section, the secondary transmis¬ 
sion to the public by a cable system of a primary transmission made by a broad¬ 
cast station licensed by the Federal Communications Commission or by an 



appropriate governmental authority of Canada or Mexico and embodying a per¬ 
formance or display of a work is actionable as an act of Infringement under 
section 501, and is fully subject to the remedies provided by section 502 through 
506, if the content of the particular program in which the performance or display 
is embodied, or any commercial advertising or station announcements trans¬ 
mitted by the primary transmitter during, or immediately before or after, the 
transmission of such program, is in any way willfully altered by the cable sys¬ 
tem through changes, deletions, or additions, except for the alteration, deletion, 
or substitution of commercial advertisements performed by those engaged in 
television commercial advertising market research : Provided, That the research 
company has obtained the prior consent of the advertiser who has purchased 
the original commercial advertisement, the television station broadcasting that 
commercial advertisement, and the cable system performing the secondary trans¬ 
mission : And provided further, That such commercial alteration, deletion, or 
substitution is not performed for the purpose of deriving income from the sale 
of that commercial time. 

(•1) Notwithstanding the provisions of clause (1) of this subsection, the sec¬ 
ondary transmission to the public by a cable system of a primary transmission 
made by a broadcast station licensed by an appropriate governmental authority 
of Canada or Mexico and embodying a performance or display of a work is 
actionable as an act of infringement under section 501, and is fully .subject to 
the remedies provided by sections 502 through 506, if (A) with respect to Ca¬ 
nadian signals, the community of the cable system is located more than one 
hundred and fifty miles from the United States-Canadian border and is also 
located south of the forty-second parallel of latitude, or (B) with respect to 
Mexican signals, the secondary transmission is made by a cable system which 
received the primary transmission by means other than direct interception of 
a free space radio wave emitted by such broadcast television station, unless 
prior to April 15, 1976, such cable system was actually carrying or was specifi¬ 
cally authorized to carry, the signal or such foreign station on the system pur¬ 
suant to tlie rules, regulations, or authorizations of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

(d) Compulsory License for Secondary Transmissions by Cable Systems.— 

(1) For any secondary transmission to be subject to compulsory licensing under 
subsection (c), the cable system shall, at least one month before the date of the 
commencement of operations of the cable system or within one hundred and 
eighty days after the enactment of tiiis Act, whichever is later, and thereafter 
within thirty days after each occasion on which the ownership or control or the 
signal carriage complement of the cable system changes, record in the Copyrigiit 
Office a notice including a statement of the identity and address of the person 
who owns or operates the secondary transmission service or has power to exer¬ 
cise primary control over it, together with the name and location of the primary 
transmitter or primary transmitters whose signals are regularly carried by the 
cable system, and thereafter, from time to time, such further information as the 
Register of Copyrights, after consultation with the Copyright Commission, shall 
prescribe by regulation to carry out the purpose of this clause. 

(2) A cable system whose secondary transmissions have been subject to com¬ 
pulsory licensing under subsection (c) shall, on a semiannual basis, deposit 
with the Register of Copyrights, in accordance with requirements that the 
Register shall, after consultation with the Copyright Royalty Commission, pre¬ 
scribe by regulation— 

(A) a statement of account, covering the six months next preceding, 
specifying the number of channels on which the cable system made secondary 
transmissions to its subscribers, the names and locations of all primary 
transmitters whose transmissions were further transmitted by the cable 
system, the total number of subscribers, and the gross amounts paid to the 
cable system for the basic service of providing secondary transmissions of 
primary broadcast transmitters : and such other data ns the Register of 
Copyrights may, after consultation with the Copyright Royalty Commis¬ 
sion, from time to time prescribe by regulation. Such statement shall also 
include a special statement of account covering any nonnetwork television 
programing that was carried by the cable system in whole or in part beyond 
the local service area of the primary transmitter under rules, regulations, or 
authoriTations of the Federal Communications Commission permitting the 
substitution or addition of signals under certain circumstances, together 
with logs showing the times dates, stations, and programs involved in such 
substituted or added carriage ; and 
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(B) except in the case of a cable system whose royalty is specified in 
statement, computed on the basis of specified percentages of the gross 
receipts from subscribes to the cable service during said period for the 
basic service of providing secondary transmissions of primary broadcast 
transmitters, as follows: 

(i) 0.675 of 1 per centum of such gross receipts for the privilege of 
further transmitting any nonnetwork programing of a primary trans¬ 
mitter in whole or in part beyond the local service area of such pri¬ 
mary transmitter, such amount to be applied against the fee, if any, 
payable pursuant to paragraphs (ii) through (iv) ; 

(ii) 0.675 of 1 per centum of such gross receipts for the first distant 
signal equivalent; 

(iii) 0.425 of 1 per centum of such gross receipts for each of the 
second, third, and fourth distant signal equivalents ; 

(iv) 0.2 of 1 per centum of such gross receipts for the fifth distant 
signal equivalent and each additional distant signal equivalent there¬ 
after ; and 

in computing the amounts payable under paragraphs (ii) through (iv), above, 
any fraction of a distant signal equivalent shall be computed at its fractional 
value and, in the case of any cable system located partly within and partly 
without the local service area of a primary transmitter, gross receipts shall 
be limited to those gross receipts derived from subscribers located without 
the local service area of such primary transmitter; 

(C) if the actual gross receipts paid by subscribers to a cable system for 
the period covered by the statement for the basic service of providing sec¬ 
ondary transmissions of primary broadcast transmitters total less than 
$80,000, gross receipts of the cable system for the purpoe of this subelause 
shall be computed by subtracting from such actual gross receipts the amount 
by which $80 000 exceeds such actual gross receipts, except that in no case 
.shall a cable system’s gross receipts be reduced to less than $3,000. The 
royalty fee payable under this subclause shall be 0.5 of 1 per centum, regard¬ 
less of the number of distant, signal equivalents, if any; and 

(I)) if the actual gross receipts paid by subscribers to a cable system for the 
period covered by the statement, for the basic service of providing secondary 
transmissions of primary broadcast transmitters, are more than $80,000 but 
less than $160 000, the royalty fee payable under this subclause shall be (i) 
0.5 of 1 per centum of any gross receipts in excess of $80,000; and (ii) 1 per 
centum of any gross receipts in excess of $80,000 but less than $160,000, 
regardless of the number of distant signal equivalents, if any. 

(3) The Register of Copyrights shall receive all fees deposited under this 
section and, after deducting the reasonable costs incurred by the Copyright Office 
under this section, shill deposit the balance in the Treasury of the United States, 
in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury directs, for later distribution 
by the Copyright Royalty Commission as provided by this title. The Register 
shall submit to the Copyright Royalty Commission, on a semiannual basis, a 
compilation of all statements of account covering the relevant six-month period 
provided by clause (2) of this subsection. 

(4) The royalty fees thus deposited shall, in accordance with the procedures 
provided by clause (5), be distributed to those among the following copyright 
owners who claim that their works were the subject of secondary transmissions 
by cable systems during the relevant semiannual period; 

(A) any such owner whose work was included in a secondary transmission 
made by a cable system of a nonnetwork television program in whole or in 
part beyond the local service area of the primary transmitter ; and 

(B) any such owner whose work was included in a secondary transmission 
identified in a special statement of account deposited under clause (2) (A) ; 
and 

(O) any such owner whose work was included in nonnetwork programing 
consisting exc'usively of aural signals carried by a caole system in whole or 
in part beyond the local service area of the primary transmitter of such 
programs. 

(5) The royalty fees thus deposited shall be distributed in accordance with the 
fol’owing procedures: 

(A) During the month of July in eacli year, every person claiming to be 
entitled to compulsory license fees for secondary transmissions shall file a 
claim with the Copyright Royalty Commission, in accordance with require¬ 
ments that the Commission shall prescribe by regulation. Notwithstanding 



any provisions of the antitrust laws (within the meaning of section 12 of 
title 15), for purposes of this clause any claimants may agree among them- 
seives as to the proportionate division of compulsory licensing tees among 
them, may lump their claims together and file them jointly or as a single 
claim, or may designate a common agent to receive payment on their behalf. 

(B) After the first day of August of each year, the Copyright Royalty 
Commission shall determine whether there exists a controversy concerning 
the distribution of royalty fees. If the Commission determines that no such 
controversy exists, it shall, after deducting its reasonable administrative 
costs under this section, distribute such fees to the copyright owner entitled, 
or to their designated agents. If the Commission finds the existence of a 
controversy, it shall, pursuant to chapter 8 of this title, conduct a proceeding 
to determine the distribution of royalty fees. 

(C) During the pendency of any proceeding under this subsection, the 
Copyright Royalty Commission shall witho d from distribution an amount 
sufficient to satisfy all claims with respect to which a controversy exists, but 
shall have discretion to proceed to distribute any amounts that are not in 
controversy. 

(e) Nonsimultaneous Secondaby Transmissions by Cable Systems.— 

(1) Notwithstanding those provisions of the second paragraph of subsection 
(f) relating to nonstmultaneous secondary transmissions .by a cable system, any 
such transmissions are actionable as an act of infringement under section 501, 
and are fully subject to the remedies provided by sections 502 through 506, 
unless— 

(A) the program on the videotape is transmitted no more than one time 
to the cable systems subscribers; and 

(B) the copyrighted program, episode, or motion picture videotapes, includ¬ 
ing the commercials contained within such program, episode, or picture, is 
transmitted without deletion or editing; and 

(C) an owner or officer of the cab e system (i) prevents the duplication 
of the videotape while in the possession of the system, (il) prevents unau¬ 
thorized duplication while in the possession of the facility making the video¬ 
tape for the system if the system owns or controls the facility, or takes 
reasonable precautions to prevent such duplication if it does not own or 
control the facility, (ill) takes adequate precautions to prevent duplication 
while the tape is being transported, and (iv) subject to clause (2), erases 
or destroys, or causes the erasure or destruction of, the videotape; and 

(D) within forty-five days after the end of each calendar quarter, an 
owner or officer of the cable system executes an affidavit attesting (i) to 
the steps and precautions taken to prevent duplication of the videotape, and 
(ii) subject to clause (2), to the erasure or destruction of all videotapes 
made or used during such quarter ; and 

(E) such owner or officer places or causes each such affidavit, and affidavits 
received pursuant to clause (2) (C), to be placed in a file, open to public 
inspection, at such system’s main office in the community where the trans¬ 
mission is made or in the nearest community where such system maintains 
an office; and 

(P) the nonstmultaneous transmission is one that the cable system would 
be authorized to transmit under the rules, regulations, and authorizations of 
the Federal Communications Commission in effect at the time of the 
nonsimultaneous transmission if the transmission had been made simul¬ 
taneously, except that this subclause shall not apply to inadvertent or 
accidental transmissions. 

(2) If a cable system transfers to any person a videotape of a program non- 
simultaneously transmitted by it. such transfer Is actionable as an act of infringe¬ 
ment under section 501, and Is fully subject to the remedies provided by sections 
502 through 506, except that, pursuant to a written, nonprofit contract providing 
for the equitable sharing of the costs of such videotape and its transfer, a video¬ 
tape nonsimultaneously transmitted by it, in accordance with clause (1), may 
be transferred by one cable system in Alaska to another system in Alaska, by 
one cable system in Hawaii permitted to make such nonsimultaneous transmis¬ 
sions to another such cable system in Hawaii, or by one cable system in Guam, 
the Northern Mariana Islands or the Trust Terrtiory of the Pacific Islands, to 
another cable system in any of those three territories, if— 

(A) each such contract is available for public Inspection in the offices 
of the cable systems involved, and a copy of such contract is filed, within 
thirty days after such contract is entered into, with the Copyright Office 



(which Office shall make each such contract available for public inspection) ; 
and 

(B) the cable system to which the videotape is transferred complies with 
clause (1) (A), (B), (C) (i), (iii), and (iv), and (D) through (F) ; and 

(C) such system provides a copy of the affidavit required to be made 
in accordance with clause (1) (D) to each cable system making a previous 
nonsimultaneous transmission of the same videotape. 

(3) This subsection shall not be construed to supersede the exclusivity pro¬ 
tection provision of any existing agreement, or any such agreement hereafter 
entered into, between a cable system and a television broadcast station in the 
area in which the cable system is located, or a network with which such station 
is affiliated. 

(4) As used in this subsection, the term “videotape”, and each of its variant 
forms, means the reproduction of the images and sounds of a program or pro¬ 
grams broadcast by a television broadcast station licensed by the Federal 
Communications Commission, regardless of the nature of the material objects, 
such as tapes or films, in which the reproduction is embodied. 

(f) Definitions. —As used in this section, the following terms and their 
variant forms mean the following: 

A "primary transmission” is a transmission made to the public by the 
transmitting facility whose signals are being received and further trans¬ 
mitted by the secondary transmission service, regardless of where or when 
the performance or display was first transmitted. 

A “secondary transmission” is the further transmitting of a primary 
transmission simultaneously with the primary transmission, or nonsimulta- 
neously with the primary transmission if by a “cable system” not located 
in whole or in part within the boundary of the forty-eight contiguous States, 
Hawaii, or Puerto Rico: Provided, however, That a nonsimultaneous further 
transmission by a cable system located in Hawaii of a primary transmission 
shall be deemed to be a secondary transmission if the carriage of the tele¬ 
vision broadcast signal comprising such further transmission is permissible 
under the rules, regulations, or authorizations of the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission. 

A “cable system” is a facility, located in any State, territory, trust terri¬ 
tory, or possession, that in whole or in part receives signals transmitted or 
programs broadcast by one or more television broadcast stations licensed 
by the Federal Communications Commission, and makes secondary transmis¬ 
sions of such signals or programs by wires, cables, or other communications 
channels to subscribing members of the public who pay for such service. For 
purposes of determining the royalty fee under subsection (d)(2), two or 
more cable systems in contiguous communities under common ownership 
or control or operating from one headend shall be considered as one system. 

The “local service area of a primary transmitter”, in the case of a tele¬ 
vision broadcast station, comprises the area in which such station is entitled 
to insist upon its signal being retransmitted by a cable system pursuant to 
the rules, regulations, and authorizations of the Federal Communications 
Commission in effect on April 15, 1976, or in the case of a te’evisimi broad¬ 
cast station licensed by an appropriate governmental authority of Canada nr 
Mexico, the area in which it would be entitled to insist upon its signal being 
retransmitted if it were a television broadcast station subject to such rules, 
regulations, and authorizations. The “local service area of a primary trans¬ 
mitter”. in the case of a radio broadcast station, comprises the primary 
service area of such station, pursuant to the rules and regulations of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

A "distant signal equivalent” is the value assigned to the secondary trans¬ 
mission of any nonnetwork television programing carried by a cable system 
in whole or in part beyond the local service area of the primary transmitter 
of such programing. It is computed by assigning a value of one to each 
independent station and a value of one-quarter to each network station and 
noncommercial educational station for the nonnetwork programing so car¬ 
ried pursuant to the ru'es, regulations, and authorizations of the Federal 
Communications Commission. The foregoing values for independent, net¬ 
work. and noncommercial educational stations are snbiect, however to the 
following exceptions and limitations. Where the rules and regulations of 
the Federal Communications Commission require a cab’e system to omit 
the further transmission of a particular program and such rules and regu¬ 
lations also permit the substitution of another program embodying a per- 
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formance or display of a work in place of the omitted transmission, or where 
such rules and regulations in effect on the date of enactment of this Act 
permit a cable system, at its election, to effect such deletion and substitution 
of a nonlive program or to carry additional programs not transmitted by 
primary transmitters within whose local service area the cable system is 
located, no value shall be assigned for the substituted or additional program ; 
where the rules, regulations, or authorizations of the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission in effect on the date of enactment of this Act permit a 
cabie system, at its election, to omit the further transmission of a particular 
program and such rules, regulations, or authorizations also permit the sub¬ 
stitution of another program embodying a performance and display of a 
work in place of the omitted transmission, the value assigned for the sub¬ 
stituted or additional program shall be, in the case of a live program, the 
value of one full distant signal equivalent multip'led by a fraction that has 
its numerator the number of days in the year on which such substitution 
occurs and as its denominator the number of days in the year. In the case of 
a station carried pursuant to the late-night or specialty programing rules 
of the Federal Communications Commission, or a station carried on a part- 
time basis where full-time carriage is not possible because the cable system 
lacks the activated channel capacity to retransmit on a full-time basis all 
signals which it is authorized to carry, the values for independent, network, 
and noncommercial educational stations set forth above, as the case may be. 
shall be multiplied by a fraction which is equal to the ratio of the broadcast 
hours of such station carried by the cable system to the total broadcast 
hours of the station. 

A “network station” is a television broadcast station that is owned or 
operated bv, or affiliated with, one or more of the television networks in the 
United States providing nationwide transmissions, and that transmits a 
substantial part of the programing supplied by such networks for a sub¬ 
stantial part of that station’s typical broadcast day. 

An “independent station” is a commercial television broadcast station 
other than a network station. 

A “noncommercial educational station” is a television station that is a 
noncommercial educational broadcast station as defined in section 397 of 
title 47. 

g 112. Limitations on exclusive rights: Ephemeral recordings 

(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106, and except in the case of 
a motion picture or other audiovisual work, it is not an infringement of copy¬ 
right for a transmitting organization entitled to transmit to the public a perform¬ 
ance or display of a work, under a license or transfer of the copyright or under 
the limitations on exclusive rights in sound recordings specified by section 114 fa), 
to make no more than one copy or phonorecord of a particular transmission pro¬ 
gram embodying the performance or display. If— 

(1) the copy or phonorecord Is retained and used solely by the transmitting 
organization that made It, and no further copies or phonorecords are repro¬ 
duced from it; 

(2) the copy or phonorecord is used solely for the transmitting organiza¬ 
tion’s own transmissions within its local service area, or for purposes of 
archival preservation or security ; and 

(3) unless preserved exclusively for archival purposes, the copy or phono¬ 

record is destroyed within six months from the date the transmission pro¬ 
gram was first transmitted to the public. C 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106, it is not an infringement 

of copyright for a governmental body or other nonprofit organization entitled to 
transmit a performance or display of a work, under section 110(2) or under the 
limitations on exclusive rights in sound recordings specified by section 114(a), 
to make no more than thirty copies or phonorecords of a particular transmission 
program embodying the performance or display, if— * 

(1) no further copies or phonorecords are reproduced from the copies 
or phonorecords made under this clause; and 

(2) except for one copy or phonorecord that may be preserved exclusively 
for archival purposes, the copies or phonorecords are destroyed within seven 
years from the date the transmission program was first transmitted to the 
public. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106. It Is not an infringement of 
copyright for a governmental body or other nonprofit organization to make tor 
distribution no more than one copy or phonorecord, for each transmitting organlza- 



tion specified in clause (2) of this subsection, of a particular transmission pro¬ 
gram embodying a performance of a nondrainatic musical work of a religious 
nature, or of a sound recording of such a musical work, if— 

(1) there is no direct or indirect charge for making or distributing any 
such copies or phonorecords ; and 

(2) none of such copies or phonorecords is used for any performance 
other than a single transmission to the public by a transmitting organiza¬ 
tion entitled to transmit to the public a performance of the work under a 
license or transfer of the copyright; and 

(3) except for one copy or phonorecord that may be preserved exclusively 
for archival purposes, the copies or phonorecords are all destroyed within 
one year from the date the transmission program was first transmitted 
to the public. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106, it is not an infringement of 
copyright for a governmental body or other nonprofit organization entitled to 
transmit a performance of n work under section 110(8) to make no more than 
one copy or phonorecord embodying the performance, if— 

(1) the copy or phonorecord is retained and used solely by the organiza¬ 
tion that made it, and no further copies or phonorecords are reproduced 
from it; and 

(2) the copy or phonorecord is used solely for transmissions authorized 
under section 110(8), or for purposes of archival preservation or security. 

(e) The transmission program embodied in a copy or phonorecord made under 
this section is not subject to protection as a derivative work under this title 
except with the express consent of the owners of copyright in the pre-existing 
works employed in the programs. 

§ 113. Scope of exclusive rights in pictorial, graphic, and sculptural works 

(a) Subject to the provisions of subsections (b) and (c) of this section, the 
exclusive right to reproduce a copyrighted pictorial, graphic, or sculptural work 
in copies under section 106 includes the right to reproduce the work in or on 
any kind of article, whether useful or otherwise. 

(b) This title does not afford, to the owner of copyright in a work that portrays 
a useful article as such, any greater or lesser rights with respect to the making, 
distribution, or display of the useful article so portrayed than those afforded 
to such works under the law, whether title 17 or the common law or statutes of 
a State, in effect on December 31, 1977, as held applicable and construed by a 
court in an action brought under this title. 

(c) In the case of a work lawfully reproduced in useful articles that have 
been offered for sale or other distribution to the public, copyright does not in¬ 
clude any right to prevent the making, distribution, or display of pictures or 
photographs of such articles in connection with advertisements or commentaries 
related to the distribution or display of such articles, or in connection with news 
reports. 

§ 114. Scope of exclusive rights in sound recordings 

(a) The exclusive rights of the owner of a copyright in a sound recording are 
limited to the rights specified by clauses (1), (2), and (3) of section 106, and 
do not include any right of performance under section 106(4). 

(b) The exclusive right of the owner of copyright in a sound recording under 
clause (1) of section 106 is limited to the right to duplicate the sound recording 
in the form of phonorecords, or of copies of motion pictures and other audiovisual 
works, that directly or indirectly recapture the actual sounds fixed in the record¬ 
ing. The exclusive right of the owner of copyright in a sound recording under 
clause (2) of section 106 is limited to the right to prepare a derivative work in 
which the actual sounds fixed in the sound recording are rearranged, remixed, 
or otherwise altered in sequence or quality. The exclusive rights of the owner of 
copyright in a sound recording under clauses (1) and (2) of section 106 do not 
extend to the making or duplication of another sound recording that consists 
entirely of an independent fixation of other sounds, even though such sounds 
imitate or simulate those in the copyright sound recording. The exclusive rights 
of the owner of copyright in a sound recording under clauses (1), (2), and (3) 
of section 106 do not apply to sound recordings included in educational television 
and radio programs (as defined in section 397 of title 47) distributed or trans¬ 
mitted by or through public broadcasting; entities (as defined by section 118(g)) : 
Provided, That copies or phonorecords of said programs are not commercially 
distributed by or through public broadcasting entities to the general public. 
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(c) This section does not limit or lmralr the exclusive right to perform pub¬ 
licly, by means of a phonorecord, any of the works specified by section 106(4). 

(d) On January 3, 1978, the Register of Copyrights, after consulting with rep¬ 
resentatives of owners of copyrighted materials, representatives of the broad¬ 
casting, recording, motion picture, entertainment Industries, and arts organiza¬ 
tions, representatives of organized labor and performers of copyrighted mate¬ 
rials, shall submit to the Congress a report setting forth recommendations as to 
whether this section should be amended to provide for performers and copy¬ 
right owners of copyrighted material any performance rights in such material. 
The report should describe the status of such rights In foreign countries, the views 
of major Interested parties, and specific legislative or other recommendations, If 
any. 

§115. Scope of exclusive rights in nondramatic musical works: Compulsory 
license for making and distributing phonorecords 

In the case of nondramatic musical works, the exclusive rights provided by 
clauses (I) and (3) of section 106, to make and to distribute phonorecords of 
such works, are subject to compulsory licensing under the conditions specified 
1 y this section. 

(a) Availability and Scope of Compulsory License.— 

(1) When phonorecords of a nondramatic musical work have been distributed 
to the public in the United States under the authority of the copyright owner, 
any other person may, by complying with the provisions of this section, obtain 
a compu'sory license to make and distribute phonorecords of the work. A person 
may obtain a compulsory license only if his or her primary purpose in making 
phonorecords is to distribute them to the public for private use. A person may 
not obtain a compulsory license for use of the work in the making of phono¬ 
records duplicating a sound recording fixed by another, unless: (1) such sound 
recording was fixed lawfully; and (li) the making of the phonorecords was 
authorized by the owner of copyright in the sound recording or, If the sound 
recording was fixed before February 15, 1972, by any person who fixed the sound 
recording pursuant to an express license from the owner of the copyright in 
the musical work or pursuant to a valid compulsory license for use of such work 
in a sound recording. 

(2) A compulsory license includes the privilege of making a musical arrange¬ 
ment of the work to the extent necessary to conform It to the style or manner 
of interpretation of the performance involved, but the arrangement shall not 
change the basic melody or fundamental character of the work, and shall not 
be subject to protection as a derivative work under this title, except with the 
express consent of the copyright owner. 

(b) Notice of Intention To Obtain Compulsory License.— 

(1) Any person who wishes to obtain a compulsory license under this section 
shall, before or within thirty days after making, and before distributing any 
phonorecords of the work, serve notice of intention to do so on the copyright 
owner. If the registration or other public records of the Copyright Office do not 
identify the copyright owner and include an address at which notice can be 
served, it shall be sufficient to file the notice of intention in the Copyright Office. 
The notice shall comply, in form, content, and manner of service, with require¬ 
ments that the Register of Copyrights shall prescribe by regulation. 

(2) Failure to serve or fl'e the notice required by clause (1) forecloses the 
possibility of a compulsory license and, in the absence of a negotiated license, 
renders the making and distribution of phonorecords actionable as acts of In¬ 
fringement under section 501 and fully subject to the remedies provided by sec¬ 
tions 502 through 506. 

(c) Royalty Payable Under Compulsory License.— 

(1) To be entitled to receive royalties under a compulsory license, the copy¬ 
right owner must be identified in the registration or other public records of the 
Copyright Office. The owner is entitled to royalties for phonorecords made and 
distributed after being so Identified, but is not entitled to recover for any phono¬ 
records previously made and distributed. 

(2) Except as provided by clause (1), the royalty under a compulsory license 
shall be paysHe for every phonorecord made and distributed in accordance with 
the license. For this purpose, a phonorecord is considered “distributed” if the 
person exercising the compulsory license has voluntarily and permanently parted 
With its possession. With respect to each work embodied in the phonorecord, the 
royalty shall be either two and three-fourth cents, or six-tenth of one cent per 
minute of playing time or fraction thereof, whichever amount is larger. 
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(3) Royalty payments shall be made on or before the twentieth day of each 
month and shall include all royalties for the month next preceding. Each monthy 
payment shall be made under oath and shall comply with requirements that the 
Register of Copyrights shall prescribe by regulation. The Register shall also 
prescribe regulations under which detailed cumulative annual statements of 
account, certified by a certified public accountant, shall be filed for every com¬ 
pulsory license under this section. The regulations covering both the monthly 
and the annual statements of account shall prescribe the form, content, and 
manner of certification with respect ta the number of records made and the 
number of records distributed. 

(4) If the copyright owner does not receive the monthly payment and the 
monthly and annual statements of account when due, he may give written notice 
to the licensee that, unless the default is remedied within 30 days from the date 
of the notice, the compulsory license will be automatically terminated. Such 
termination renders eitfipr the making or the distribution, or both, of all phono- 
records for which the royalty had not been paid, actionable as acts of infringe¬ 
ment under section 501 and fully subject to the remedies provided by sections 
502 through 506. 

§116. Scope of exclusive rights in nondramatic musical works: Public perform¬ 
ances by means of coin-operated phonorecord players 

(a) Limitation on Exclusive Right. —In the case of a nondramatic musical 
work embodied in a phonorecord, the exclusive right under clause (4) of section 
106 to perform the work publicly by me., ns of a coin-operated phonorecord player 
is limited as follows : 

(1) The proprietor of the establishment in which the public performance 
takes place is not liable for infringement with respect to such public per¬ 
formance unless— 

(A) such proprietor is the operator of the phonorecord player ; or 

(B) such proprietor refuses or fails, within one month after receipt 
by registered or certified mail of a request, at a time during which the 
certificate required by clause (1)(C) of subsection (b) is not affixed 
to the phonorecord player, by the copyright owner, to make full dis¬ 
closure, by registered or certified mail, of the identity of the operator of 
the phonorecord player. 

(2) The operator of the coin-operated phonorecord player may obtain a 
compulsory license to perform the work publicly on that phonorecord player 
by filing the application, affixing the certificate, and paying the royalties 
provided by subsection (b). 

(b) Recordation of Coin-Operated Phonorecord Player, Affixation of Cer¬ 
tificate, and Royalty Payable Under Compulsory License.— 

(1) Any operator who wishes to obtain a compulsory license for the public 
performance of works on a coin-operated phonorecord player shall fulfill the 
following requirements: 

(A) Before or within one month after such performances are made avail¬ 
able on a particular phonorecord player, and during the month of January 
in each succeeding year that such performances are made available in that 
particular phonorecord player, the operator shall file in the Copyright Office, 
in accordance with requirements that the Register of opyrights, after con¬ 
sultation wi'th the Copyright Royalty Commission, shall prescribe by regula¬ 
tion, an application containing the name and address of the operator of the 
phonorecord player and the manufacturer and serial i,..mbcr or other explicit 
identification of the phonorecord player, and deposit with the Register of 
Copyrights a royalty fee for the current calendar year of $8 for that par¬ 
ticular phonorecord player. If such performances are made available on a 
particular phonorecord player for the first time after July 1 of any year, 
the royalty fee to be deposited for the remainder of that year shall be $4. 

(B) Within twenty days of receipt of an application and a royalty fee 
purstfknt to subclause (A), the Register of Copyrights shall issue to the 
applicant a certificate for the phonorecord player. 

(G) On or before March 1 of the year in which the certificate prescribeo 
by subclause (B) of this clause is issued, or within ten days after the date 
of issue of the certificate, the operator shall affix to the particular phono¬ 
record player, in a position where it can be readily examined by the public, 
the certificate, issued by the Register of Copyrights under subclause (B), 
of the latest application made by such operator under subclause (A) of 
this clause with respect to that phonorecord player. 
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(2) Failure to file the application, to affix the certificate, or to pay the royalty 
required by clause (1) of this subsection renders the public performance action¬ 
able as an act of infringement under section 501 and fully subject to the remedies 
provided by sections 502 through 506. 

(c) Distribution of Royalties.— 

(1) The Register of Copyrights sha'l receive all fees deposited under this sec¬ 
tion and, after deducting the reasonable costs incurred by the Copyright Office 
under this section, shall deposit the balance in the Treasury of the United States, 
in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury directs, for later distribution 
by the Copyright Royalty Commission as provided by this title. The Register shall 
submit to the Copyright Royalty Commission, on an annual basis, a detailed 
statement of account covering all fees received for the relevant period provided 
by subsection (b). 

(2) During the month of January in each year, every person claiming to be 
entitled to compulsory license fes under this section for performances during the 
preceding twelve-month period shall file a claim with the Copyright Royalty 
Commission, in accordance with requirements that the Commission shall prescribe 
by regulation. Such claim shall include an agreement to accept as final, except as 
provided in section 809 of this title, the determination of the Copyright Royalty 
Commission in any controversy concerning the distribution of roya'ty fees 
deposited under subclause (A) of subsection (b) (1) of this section to which the 
claimant is a party. Notwithstanding any provisions of the antitrust laws (within 
the meaning of section 12 of title 15), for purposes of this subsection any 
claimants may agree among themselves as to the proportionate division of com¬ 
pulsory licensing fees among them, may lump their claims together and file them 
jointly or as a single claim, or may designate a common agent to receive payment 
on their behalf. 

(3) After the first day of October of each year, the Copyright Royalty Com¬ 
mission shall determine whether there exists a controversy concerning the dis¬ 
tribution of royalty fees deposited under subclause (A) of subsection (b)(1). 
If the Commission determines that no such controversy exists, it shall, after 
deducting its reasonable administrative costs under this section, distribute such 
fees to the copyright owners entitled, or to their designated agents. If it finds 
that such a controversy exists, it shall, pursuant to chapter 8 of his title, conduct 
a proceeding to determine the distribution of royalty fees. 

(4) The fees to be distributed shall be divided as follows: 

(A) To every copyright owner not affiliated with a performing rights 
society, the pro rata share of the fees to be distributed to which such copy¬ 
right owner proves entit’ement. 

(B) To the performing rights societies, the remainder of the fees to be 
distributed in such pro rata shares as they shall by agreement stipulate 
among themselves, or, if they fail to agree, the pro rata share to which such 
performing rights societies prove entitlement. 

(C) During the pendency of any proceeding under this section, the Copy¬ 
right Royalty Commission shall withhold from distribution an amount 
sufficient to satisfy all claims with respect to which a controversy exists, but 
shall have discretion to proceed to distribute any amounts that are not in 
controversy. 

(5) The Copyright Royalty Commission shall promulgate regulations under 
which persons who can reasonably be expected to have claims may, during the 
year in which performances take place, without expense to or harassment of 
operators or proprietors of establishments in which phonorecord plavers are 
located, have such access to such establishments and to the phonorecord players 
located therein and such opportunity to obtain information with respect thereto 
as may be reasonably necessary to determine, by sampling procedures or other¬ 
wise, the proportion of contribution of tbe musical works of each such person to 
the earnings of the phonorecord players for which fees shall have been deposited. 
Any person who alleges that he or she has been denied the access permitted 
under the regulations prescribed by the Copyright Royalty Commission may 
bring an action in the United States District Court for the District of Columbia 
for the cancellation of the compulsory license of the phonorecord player to which 
such access has been denied, and the court shall have the power to declare the 
compulsory license thereof invalid from the date of issue thereof. 

(d) Criminal Penalties. —Any person who knowingly makes a false repre¬ 
sentation of a material fact in on application filed under clause (1) (A) of sub¬ 
section (b), or who knowingly alters a certificate issued under clause (1)(B) 



of subsection (b) or knowingly affixes such a certificate to a phonorecord player 
other than the one it covers, shall be fined not more than $2,500. 

(e) Definitions. —As used in this section, the following terms and their 
variant forms mean the following: 

(1) A “coin-operated phonorecord player” is a machine or device that— 

(A) is employed solely for the performance of nondramatic musical 
works by means of phonorecords upon being activated by insertion of 
coins, currency, tokens, or other monetary units or their equivalent; 

(B) is located in an establishment making no direct or indirect 
charge for admission ; 

(C) is accompanied by a list of the titles of all the musical works 
available for performance on it, which list is affixed to the phono¬ 
record player or posted in the establishment in a prominent position 
where it can be readily examined by the public; and 

(D) affords a choice of works available for performance and per¬ 
mits the choice to be made by the patrons of the establishment in which 
it is located. 

(2) An “operator” is any person who, alone or jointly with others: 

(A) owns a coin-operated phonorecord player; or 

(B) has the power to make a coin-operated phonorecord player avail¬ 
able for placement in an establishment for purposes of public perform¬ 
ance; or 

(C) has the power to exercise primary control over the selection 
of the musical works made available for public performance in a coin- 
operated phonorecord player. 

(3) A “performing rights society" is an association or corporation that 
licenses the public performance of nondramatic musical works on behalf 
of the copyright owners, such as the American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, Broadcast Music, Inc., and SESAC, Inc. 

§ 117. Scope of exclusive rights: Use in conjunction with computers and similar 
information systems 

Notwithstanding the provisions of sections 106 through 116 and 118, this title 
does not afford to the owner of copyright in a work any greater or lesser rights 
with respect to the use of the work in conjunction with automatic systems 
capable of storing, processing, retrieving, or transferring information, or in 
conjunction with any similar device, machine, or process, than those afforded to 
works under the law, whether title 17 or the common law or statutes of a State, 
in effect on December 31, 1977, as held applicable and construed by a court in 
action brought under this title. 

§118. Scope of exclusive rights: Use of certain works in connection with non¬ 
commercial broadcasting 

. (a) The exclusive rights provided by section 106 shall, with respect to the 
works specified by subsection (b) and the activities specified by subsection (d), 
be subject to the conditions and limitations prescribed by this section. 

(b) Not later than thirty days following the date of publication by the Presi¬ 
dent of the notice announcing the initial appointments of the members of the 
Copyright Royalty Commission, as provided by section 801(c), the Chairman 
of the Commission shall cause notice to be published in the Federal Register 
of the initiation of proceedings for the purpose of determining reasonable terms 
and rates of royalty payments for the activities specified by subsection (d) with 
respect to published nondramatic musical works and published pictorial, graphic, 
and sculpture) works during a period beginning as provided in clause (3) of 
this subsection and ending on December 31, 1982. Copyright owners and public 
broadcasting entities shall negotiate in good faith and cooperate fully with 
the Commission in an effort to reach reasons Die and expeditious results. Not¬ 
withstanding any provision of the antitrust laws (within the meaning of sec¬ 
tion 12 of title 15), any owners of copyright in works specified by this sub¬ 
section and any public broadcasting entities, respectively, may negotiate and 
agree upon the terms and rates of royalty payments and the proportionate di¬ 
vision of fees paid among various copyright owners, and may designate com¬ 
mon agents to negotiate, agree to, pay, or receive payments. 

(1) Any owner of copyright in a work specified in this subsection or any 
public broadcasting entity may, within one hundred and twenty days after 
publication of the notice specified in this subsection, submit to the Copyright 
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Royalty Commission proposed licenses covering such activities with respect 
to such works. The Copyright Royalty Commission shall proceed on the basis 
of the proposals submitted to it as well as any other relevant information. 
The Copyright Royalty Commission shall permit any interested party to sub¬ 
mit information relevant to such proceedings. 

(2) License agreements voluntarily negotiated at any time between one 
or more copyright owners and one or more public broadcasting entities shall 
be given effect in lieu of any determination by the Commission: Provided, 
That copies of such agreements are filed in the Copyright Office within thirty 
days of execution in accordance with regulations that the Register of Copy¬ 
rights shall prescribe. 

(3) Within six months, but not earlier than one hundred and twenty days, 
from the date of publication of the notice specified in this subsection the 
Copyright Royalty Commission shall make a determination and publish in the 
Federal Register a schedule of rates and terms which, subject to clause (2) 
of this subsection, shall be binding on all owners of copyright in works 
specified by this subsection and public broadcasting entities, regardless of 
whether or not such copyright owners and public broadcasting entities have 
submitted proposals to the Commission. In establishing such rates and terms 
the Copyright Royalty Commission may consider the rates for comparable 
circumstances under voluntary license agreements negotiated as provided in 
clause (2) of this subsection. The Copyright Royalty Commission shall also 
establish requirements by which copyright owners may receive reasonable 
notice of the use of their works under this section, and under which records 
of such use shall be kept by public broadcasting entities. 

(4) With respect to the period beginning on the effective date of this title 
and ending on the date of publication of such rates and terms, this title shall 
not afford to owners of copyright or public broadcasting entities any greater 
or lesser rights with respect to the activities specified in subsection (d) as 
applied to works specified in this subsection than those afforded under the 
law in effect on December 31, 1977, as held applicable and construed by a 
court in an action brought under this title. 

(c) The initial procedure specified in subsection (b) shall be repeated and con¬ 
cluded between June 30 and December 31, 1982, and at five-year intervals there¬ 
after, in accordance with regulations that the Copyright Royalty Commission 
shall prescribe. 

(d) Subject to the transitional provisions of subsection (b)(4), and to the 
terms of any voluntary license agreements that have been negotiated as provided 
by subsection (b)(2), a public broadcasting entity may, upon compliance with 
the provisions of this section, including the rates and terms established by the 
Copyright Royalty Commission under subsection (b)(3), engage in the follow¬ 
ing activities with respect to published nondramatic musical works and published 
pictorial, graphic, and sculptural works: 

(1) performance or display of a work by or in the course of a transmis¬ 
sion made by a noncommercial educational broadcast station referred to in 
subsection (g) ; 

(2) production of a transmission program, reproduction of copies or phono- 
records of such a transmission program, and distribution of such copies or 
phonorecords, where such production, reproduction, or distribution is made 
by a nonprofit institution or organization solely for the purpose of transmis¬ 
sions specified in clause (1) ; and 

(3) the making of reproductions by a governmental body or a nonprofit 
institution of a transmission program simultaneously with its transmission 
as specified in clause (1), and the performance or display of the contents of 
such program under the conditions specified by clause (1) of section 110, of 
section 110, but only if the reproductions are used for performances or dis¬ 
plays for a period of no more than seven days from the date of the trans¬ 
mission specified in clause (1), and are destroyed before or at the end of 
such period. No person supplying, in accordance with clause (2), a repro¬ 
duction of a transmission program to governmental bodies or nonprofit in¬ 
stitutions under this clause shall have any liability as a result of failure of 
such bodv or institution to destroy such reproduction : Provided, That it shall 
have notified such body of institution of the requirement for such destruction 
pursuant to this clause : And provided further, That if such body or institu¬ 
tion itself fails to destroy such reproduction it shall be deemed to have 
infringed. 
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(e) Except as expressly provided in this subsection, this section shall have no 
applicability to works other than those specified in subsection (b). 

(1) Owners of copyright in nondramatic literary works and public broad¬ 
casting entities may, during the course of voluntary negotiations, agree 
among themselves, respectively, as to the terms and rates of royalty pay¬ 
ments without liability under the antitrust laws (within the meaning of 
section 12 of title 15). Any such terms and rates of royalty payments shall 
be effective upon filing in the Copyright Office, in accordance with regula¬ 
tions that the Register of Copyrights shall prescribe. 

(2) On January 3, 1980, the Register of Copyrights, after consulting with 
authors and other owners of copyright in nondramatic literary works and 
their representatives, and with public broadcasting entities and their repre¬ 
sentatives, shall submit to the Congress a report setting forth the extent 
to which voluntary licensing arrangements have been reached with respect 
to the use of nondramatic literary works by such broadcast stations. The 
report should also describe any problems that may have arisen, and present 
legislative or other recommendations, if warranted. 

<f) Nothing in this section shall be construed to permit, beyond the limits of 
fair use as provided by section 107, the unauthorized dramatization of a non¬ 
dramatic musical work, the production of a transmission program drawn to any 
substantial extent from a published compilaiton of pictorial, graphic, or sculp¬ 
tural works, or the unauthorized use of any portion of an audiovisual work. 

(g) As used in this section, the term “public broadcasting entity” means a 
noncommercial educational broadcast station as defined in section 397 of title 
47 and any nonprofit institution or organization engaged in the activities de¬ 
scribed in clause (2) of subsection (d). 

Chapter 2.—COPYRIGHT OWNERSHIP AND TRANSFER 

Sec. 

201. Ownership of copyright. 

202. Ownership of copyright as distinct from ownership of material object. 

203. Termination of transfers and licenses granted by the author. 

204. Execution of transfers of copyright ownership. 

205. Recordation of transfers and other documents. 

§ 201. Ownership of copyrights 

(a) Initial Ownership. —Copyright in a work protected under this title vests 
initially in the author or authors of the work. The authors of a joint work are 
coowners of copyright in the work. 

(b) Works Made for Hire. —In the case of a work made for hire, the employer 
or other person for whom the work was prepared is considered the author for 
purposes of this title, and, unless the parties have expressly agreed otherwise In 
a written instrument signed by them, owns all of the rights comprised in the 
copyright. 

(c) Contributions to Collective Works. —Copyright in each separate con¬ 
tribution to a collective work is distinct from copyright in the collective work 
as a whole, and vests initially in the author of the contribution. In the absence of 
an express transfer of the copyright or of any rights under it, the o' ;<er of 
copyright in the collective work is presumed to have acquired only the priv¬ 
ilege of reproducing and distributing the contribution as part of that particular 
eollecitve work, any revision of that collecitve work, and any later collective 
work in the same series. 

(d) Transfer of Ownership.— 

(1) The ownership of a copyright may be transferred in whole or in part by 
any means of conveyance or by operation of law, and may be bequeathed by 
will or pass as personal property by the applicable laws of interstate succes¬ 
sion. 

(2) Any of the exclusive rights comprised in a copyright, including any sub¬ 
division of any of the rights specified by section 106, may be transferred as pro¬ 
vided by clause (1) and owned separately. The owner of any particular exclu¬ 
sive right is entitled, to the extent of that right, to all of the protection and 
remedies accorded to the copyright owner by this title. 

(e) Involuntary Transfer. —When an individual author’s ownership of a 
copyright, or of any of the exclusive rights under a copyright, has not previously 
been transferred voluntary by the individual author, no action by any govern¬ 
mental body or other official or organization purporting to seize, expropriate, 
transfer, or exercise rights of ownership with respect to the copyright, or any 
of the exclusive rights under a copyright, shall be given effect under this title. 
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§ 202. Ownership of copyright as distinct from ownership of material object 
Ownership of a copyright, or of any of the exclusive rights under a copyright, 
is distinct from ownership of any material object in which the work is embodied. 
Transfer of ownership of any material object, including the copy or phonorecord 
in which the work is first fixed, does not of itself convey any rights in the copy¬ 
righted work embodied in the object; nor, in the absence of an agreement, does 
transfer of ownership of a copyright or of any exclusive rights under a copyright 
convey property rights in any material object. 

§ 203. Termination of transfers and licenses granted by the author 

(a) Conditions for Termination. —In the case of any work other than a work 
made for hire, the exclusive or nonexclusive grant of a transfer or license of 
copyright or of any right under a copyright, executed by the author on or after 
January 1, 1978, otherwise than by will, is subject to termination under the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: 

(1) In the case of a grant executed by one author, termination of the 
grant may be effected by that author or, if the author is dead, by the person 
or persons who, under clause (2) of this subsection, own and are entitled to 
exercise a total of more than one-half of that author’s termination interest. 
In the case of a grant executed by two or more authors of a joint work, 
termination of the grant may be effected by a majority of the authors who 
executed it; if any of such authors is dead, the termination interest of any 
person or persons who. under clause (2) of this subsection, own and are en¬ 
titled to exercise a total of more than one-half of that author’s interest. 

(2) Where an author is dead, his or her termination interest is owned, 
and may be exercised, by his widow or her widower and his or her children 
or grandchildren as follows: 

(A) the widow or widower owns the author’s entire termination in¬ 
terest unless there are any surviving children or grandchildren of the 
author, in which case the widow or widower owns one-half of the author’s 
interest; 

(B) the author’s surviving children, and the surviving children of any 
dead child of the author, own the author’s entire termination interest 
unless there is a widow or widower, in which case the ownership of one- 
half of the author’s interest is divided among them ; 

(C) the rights of the author’s children and grandchildren are in all 
cases divided among them and exercised on a per stirpes basis according 
to the number of such author’s children represented; the share of the 
children of a dead child in a termination interest can be exercised only 
by the action of a majority of them. 

(3) Termination of the grant may be effected at any time during a period 
of five years beginning at the end of thirty-five years from the date of exe¬ 
cution of the grant; or, if the grant covers the right of publication of the 
work, the period begins at the end of thirty-five years from the date of pub¬ 
lication of the work under the grant or at the end of forty years from the 
date of execution of the grant, whichever term ends earlier. 

(4) The termination shall be effected by serving an advance notice in writ¬ 
ing. signed by the number and proportion of owners of termination interests 
required under clauses (1) and (2) of this subsection, or by their duly 
authorized agents, upon the grantee or the grantee’s successor in title. 

(A) The notice shall state the effective date of the termination, which 
shall fall within the five-year period specified by clause (3) of this sub¬ 
section, and the notice shall be served not less than two or more than 
ten years before that date. A copy of the notice shall be recorded in the 
Copyright Office before the effective date of termination, as a condition 
to its taking effect. 

(B) The notice shall comply, in form, content, and manner of serv¬ 
ice, with requirements that the Register of Copyrights shall prescribe 
by regulation. 

(5) Termination of the grant may be effective notwithstanding any 
agreement to the contrary, including an agreement to make a will or 
to make any future grant. 

(b) Effect of Termination. —Upon the effective date of termination, all 
rights under this title that were covered by the terminated grant revert to 
the author, authors, and other persons owning termination interests under 
clauses (1) and (2) of subsection (a), including those owners who did not 
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Join in signing the notice of termination under clause (4) of subsection (a 
but with the following limitations : 

(1) A derivative work prepared under authority of the grant before 
its termination may continue to be utilized under the terms of the grant 

* after its termination, but this privilege does not extend to the prepa¬ 

ration after the termination of other derivative works based upon the 
copyrighted work covered by the terminated grant. 

(2) The future rights that will revert upon termination of the grant 
become vested on the date the notice of termination has been served as 

r provided by clause (4) of subsection (a). The rights vest in the author, 

authors, and other persons named in, and in the proportionate shares pro¬ 
vided by, clauses (1) and (2) of subsection (a). 

(3) Subject to the provisions of clause (4) of this subsection, a further 
grant, or agreement to make a further grant, of any right covered by a 
terminated grant is valid only if it is signed by the same number and 
proportion of the owners, in whom the right has vested under clause 
(2) of this subsection, as are required to terminate the grant under clauses 
(1) and (2) of subsection (a). Such further grant or agreement is effective 
with respect to all of the persons in whom the right it covers has vested 
under clause (2) of this subsection, including those who did not join 
in signing it. If any person dies after rights under a terminated grant 
have vested in him or her, that person’s legal representatives, legatees, 
or heirs at law represent him or her for purposes of this clause. 

(4) A further grant, or agreement to make a further grant, of any right 
covered by a terminated grant is valid only if it is made after the effective 
date of the termination. As an exception, however, an agreement for such 
a further grant may be made between the persons provided by clause (3) 
of this subsection and the original grantee or such grantee’s successor in 
title, after the notice of termination has been served as provided by clause 
(4) of subsection (a). 

(5) Termination of a grant under this section affects only those 
riehts covered by the grant that arise under this title, and in no way 
affects rights arising under any other Federal, State, or foreign laws. 

(6) Unless and until termination is effected under this section, the 
grant, if it does not provide otherwise, continues in effect for the term 
of copyright provided by this title. 

§ 204. Execution of transfers of copyright ownership 

(a) A transfer of copyright ownership, other than by operation of law, is 
not valid unless an instrument of conveyance, or a note or memorandum of 
the transfer, is in writing and signed by the owner of the rights conveyed or 
such owner’s duly authorized agent. 

(b) A certificate of acknowledgment is not required for the validity of a 
transfer, but is prima facie evidence of the execution of the transfer if— 

(1) in the case of a transfer executed in the United States, the certificate 
is issued by a person authorized to administer oaths within the United 
States; or 

(2) in the case of a transfer executed in a foreign country, the certificate 

♦ is issued by a diplomatic or consular officer of the United States, or by a 

person authorized to administer oaths whose authority is proved by a cer¬ 
tificate of such an officer. 

§ 205. Recordation of transfers and other documents 

(a) Conditions fob Recordation. —Any transfer of copyright ownership or 

■» other document pertaining to a copyright may be recorded in the Copyright 

Office if the document filed for recordation bears the actual signature of the 
person who executed it, or if it is accompanied by a sworn or official certifica¬ 
tion that it is a true copy of the original, signed document. 

(b) Certificate of Recordation. —The Register of Copyrights shall, upon- 
receipt of a document as provided by subsection (a) and of the fee provided 
by section 708, record the document and return it with a certificate of 
recordation. 

(c) Recordation as Constructive Notice. —Recordation of a document in the 
Copyright Office gives all persons constructive notice of the facts stated in the 
recorded document, but only if— 
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(1) the document, or material attached to it, specifically identifies the work 
to which it pertains so that, after the document is indexed by the Register of 
Copyrights, it would be revealed by a reasonable search under the title or regis¬ 
tration number of the work; and 

(2) registration has been made for the work. 

(d) Recordation as Prerequisite to Infringement Suit. —No person claim¬ 
ing by virtue of a transfer to be the owner of a copyright or of any exclusive 
right under a copyright is entitled to institute an infringement action under 
this title until the instrument of transfer under which such person claims has 
been recorded in the Copyright Office, but suit may be instituted after such 
recordation on a cause of action that arose before recordation. 

(e) Priority Between Conflicting Transfers. —As between two conflicting 
transfers, the one executed first prevails if it is recorded, in the manner required 
to give constructive notice under subsection (c), within one month after its 
execution in the United States or within two months after its execution outside 
the United States, or at any time before recordation in such manner of the later 
transfer. Otherwise the later transfer prevails if recorded first in such manner, 
and if taken in good faith, for valuable consideration or on the basis of a bind¬ 
ing promise to pay royalties, and without notice of the earlier transfer. 

(f) Priority Between Conflicting Transfer of Ownership and Nonexclu¬ 
sive License.—A nonexclusive license, whether recorded or not, prevails over 
a conflicting transfer of copyright ownership if the license is evidenced by a 
written instrument signed by the owner of the rights licensed or such owner’s 
duly authorized agent, and if— 

(1) the license was taken before execution of the transfer; or 

(2) the license was taken in good faith before recordation of the transfer 
and without notice of it. 


Chapter 3.—DURATION OF COPYRIGHT 


SOI. Preemption with respect to other laws. 

302 . Duration of copyright: Works created on or after January 

303. Duration of copyright: Works created but not published 

ary 1, 1978. 

304. Duration of copyright: Subsisting copyrights. 

305. Duration of copyright: Terminal date. 


1, 1978. 

or copyrighted before Janu- 


§ 301. Preemption with respect to other laws 

(a) On and after January 1, 1978, all legal or equitable rights that are equiv¬ 
alent to any of the exclusive rights within the general scope of copyright as 
specified by section 106 in works of authorship that are fixed in a tangible 
medium of expression and come within the subject matter of copyright as 
specified by sections 102 and 103, whether created before or after that date and 
whether published or unpublished, are governed exclusively by this title. There¬ 
after, no person is entitled to any such right or equivalent right in any such 
work under the common law or statutes of any State. 

(b) Nothing in this title annuls or limits any rights or remedies under the 
common law or statutes of any State with respect to— 

(1) subject matter that does not come within the subject matter of copy¬ 
right as specified by sections 102 and 103, including works of authorship 
not fixed in any tangible medium or expression: or 

(2) any cause of action arising from undertakings commenced before 
January 1,1978; or 

(3) activities violating legal or equitable rights that are not equivalent to 
any of the exclusive rights within the general scope of copyright as specified 
by section 106, including rights against misappropriation not equivalent to 
any of such exclusive rights, breaches of contract, breaches of trust, trespass, 
conversion, invasion of privacy, defamation, and deceptive trade practices 
such as passing off and false representation. 

(c) With respect to sound recordings fixed before February 15. 1972, any 
rights or remedies under the common law or statutes of anv Ptate shall mot 
be annulled or limited by th's title until February J5. 2047. The preemptive 
provisions of subsection (a) shall apply to any such rights and remedies per¬ 
taining to any cause of action arising from undertakings commenced on and 
after February 15. 2047. Notwithstamd'ng the provisions of section 303. no 
sound recording fixed before February 15. 1972. shall be subject to copyright 
under th's title before, on. or after February 15. 2047. 

(d) Nothing in this title annuls or limits any rights or remedies under any 
other Federal statute. 



g 302. Duration of copyright: Works created on or after January 1, 1978 

(a) In General.—C opyright in a work created on or after January 1, 1978. 
subsists from its creation and, except as provided by tne following suosections, 
endures for a term consisting of the life of the author and fifty years after the 
autnor’s death. 

(b) Joint Woeks.—I n the case of a joint work prepared by two or more 
authors who did not work for hire, the copyright endures for a term consisting 
of the life of the last surviving author and fifty years after such last surviving 
autnor’s death. 

(c) Anonymous Works, Pseudonymous Works, and Works Made for Hire.— 
In the case of an anonymous work, a pseudonymous work, or a work made for 
hire, the copyright endures for a term of seventy-five years from the year of its 
first publication, or a term of one hundred years from the year of its creation, 
whichever expires first. If, before the end of such term, the identity of one or 
more of the authors of an anonymous or pseudonymous work is revealed in the 
records of a registration made for that work under subsections (a) or (d) of 
section 408, or in the records provided by this subsection, the copyright in the 
work endures for the term specified by subsections (a) or (b), based on the life 
of the author or authors whose identity has been revealed. Any person having 
an interest in the copyright in an anonymous or pseudonymous work may at any 
time record, in records to be maintained by the Copyright Office for that purpose, 
a statement identifying one or more authors of the work ; the statement shall 
also identify the person filing it, the nature of that person’s interest, the source of 
the information recorded, and the particular work affected, and shall comply in 
form and content with requirements that the Register of Copyrights shall pre¬ 
scribe by regulation. 

(d) Records Relating to Death of Authors. —Any person having an interest 
in a copyright may at any time record in the Copyright Office a statement of the 
date of death of the author of the copyrighted work, or a statement that the 
author is still living on a particular date. The statement shall identify the per¬ 
son filing it, the nature of that person’s interest, and the source of the informa¬ 
tion recorded, and shall comply in form and content with requirements that 
the Register of Copyrights shall prescribe by regulation. The Register shall main¬ 
tain current records of information relating to the death of authors of copy¬ 
righted works, based on such recorded statements and, to the extent the Register 
considers practicable, on data contained in any of the records of the Copyright 
Office or in other reference sources. 

(e) Presumption as to Author’s Death. —After a period of seventy-five years 
from the year of first publication of a work, or a period of one hundred years 
from the year of its creation, whichever expires first, any person who obtains 
from the Copyright Office a certified report that the records provided by subsec¬ 
tion (d) disclose nothing to indicate that the author of the work is living, or died 
le=s than fiftv vears before, is entitled to the benefit of a presumption that the 
author has been dead for at least fifty years. Reliance In good faith upon this 
presumption shall be a complete defense to any action for infringement under this 
title. 

§303. Duration of copyright: Works created but not published or copyrighted 
before January 1, 1978 

Copyright in a work created before January 1, 1978, but not theretofore in the 
public domain or copyrighted, subsists from January 1, 1978, and endures for the 
term provided by section 302. In no case, however, shall the term of copyright in 
such a work expire before December 31, 2002; and, if the work is published on 
or before December 31, 2002, the term of copyright shall not expire before 
December 31, 2027. 

§ 304. Duration of copyright: .Subsisting copyrights 

(a) Copyrights in Their First Term on January 1, 1978.—Any copyright, 
the first term of which is subsisting on January 1, 1978, shall endure for twenty- 
eight years from the date it was originally secured : Provided, That is the case of 
any posthumous work or of any periodica], cyclopedic, or other composite work 
upon which the copyright was originally secured by the proprietor thereof, of 
any work copyrighted by a corporate body (otherwise than as assignee or licensee 
of the individual author) or by an employer of whom such work is made for hire, 
the proprietor of such copyright shall be entitled to a renewal and extension of 
the copyright in such work for the further term of forty-seven years when appli¬ 
cation for such renewal and extension shall have been made to the Copyright 



Office and duly registered therein within one year prior to the expiration of 
the original term of copyright: And provided further, That in the case of any 
other copyrighted work, including a contribution by an individual author to a 
periodical or to a cyclopedic or other composite work, the author of such work, 
if still living, or the widow, widower, or children of the author, if the author be 
not living, or if such author, widow, widower, or children he not living, then 
the author's executors, or in the absence of a will, his or her next of kin shall 
be entitled to a renewal and extension of the copyright in such work for a further 
term of forty-seven years when application for such renewal and extension shall 
have been made to the Copyright Office and duly registered therein within one 
year prior to the expiration of the original term copyright: And provided further. 
That in default of the registration of such application for renewal and extension, 
the copyright in any work shall terminate at the expiration of twenty-eight years 
from the date copyright was originally secured. 

(b) Copyrights in Their Renewal Term or Registered for Renewal Be¬ 
fore January 1, 1978.—The duration of any copyright, the renewal term of 
which is subsisting at any time between December 31, 1976, and December 31, 
1977, inclusive, or for which renewal registration is made between December 31, 
1976, and December 31, 1977, inclusive, is extended to endure for a term of 
seventy-five years from the date copyright was originally secured. 

(c) Termination of Transfers and Licenses Covering Extended Renewal 
Term. —In the case of any copyright subsisting in either its first or renewal 
term on January 1, 1978, other than a copyright in a work made for hire, the 
exclusive or nonexclusive grant of a transfer or license of the renewal copy¬ 
right or any right under it, executed before January 1, 1978, by any of the per¬ 
sons designated by the second proviso of subsection (a) of this section, other¬ 
wise than by will, is subject to termination under the following conditions : 

(1) In the case of a grant executed by a person or persons other than 
the author, termination of the grant may be effected by the surviving per¬ 
son or persons who executed it. In the case of a grant executed by one or 
more of the authors of the work, termination of the grant may be effected, 
to the extent of a particular author’s share in the ownership of the re¬ 
newal copyright, by the author who executed it or, if such author is dead, 
by the person or persons who, under clause (2) of this subsection, own and 
are entitled to exercise a total of more than one-half of that author's termina¬ 
tion interest. 

(2) Where an author is dead, his or her termination interest is owned, 
and may be exercised, by his widow or her widoiver and his or her children 
or grandchildren as follows: 

(A) the widow or widower owns the author’s entire termination in¬ 
terest unless there are any surviving children or grandchildren of the 
author, in which ease the widow or widower owns one-half of the author’s 
Interest; 

(B) the author’s surviving children, and the surviving children of any 
dead child of the author, own the author’s entire termination interest 
unless there is a widow or widower, in which case the ownership of one- 
half of the author’s interest is divided among them ; 

(C) the rights of the author’s children and grandchildren are in all 
cases divided among them and exercised on a per stirpes basis accord¬ 
ing to the number of such author's children represented; the share of 
the children of a dead child in a termination interest can be exercised 
only by the action of a majority of them. 

(3) Termination of the grant may be effected at any time during a period 
of five years beginning at the end of fifty-six years from the date copyright 
was originally secured, or beginning on January 1, 1978, whichever is later. 

(4) The termination shall be effected by serving an advance notice in 
writing upon the grantee or the grantee’s successor in title. In the case of 
a grant executed by a person or persons other than the author, the notice 
shall be signed by all of those entitled to terminate the grant under clause 
(1) of this subsection, or by their duly authorized agents. In the case of a 
grant executed by one or more of the authors of the work, the notice as to 
any one author’s share shall be signed by that author or his or her duly 
authorized agent or, if that author is dead, by the number and proportion 
of the owners of his or her termination interest required under clauses (1) 
and (2) of this subsection, or by their duly authorized agents. 



(A) The notice shall State the effective date of the termination, which 
shall fall within the five-year period specified by clause (3) of this sub¬ 
section, and the notice shall be served not less than two or more than 
ten years before that date. A copy of the notice shall be recorded in the 
Copyright Office before the effective date of termination, as a condition 
to its taking effect. 

(B) The notice shall comply, in form, content, and manner of service, 
with requirements that the Register of Copyrights shall prescribe by 
regulation. 

(5) Termination of the grant may be effected notwithstanding any agree¬ 
ment to the contrary, including an agreement to make a will or to make any 
future grant. 

(6) In the ease of a grant executed by a person or persons other than the 
author, all rights under this title that were covered by the terminated grant 
revert, upon the effective date of termination, to all of those entitled to 
terminate the grant under clause (1) of this subsection. In the case of a 
grant executed by one or more of the authors of the work, all of a particular 
author’s rights under this title that were covered by the terminated grant 
revert, upon the effective date of termination, to that author or, if that 
author is dead, to the persons owning his or her termination interest under 
clause (2) of this subsection, including those owners who did not join in 
signing the notice of termination under clause (4) of this subsection. In all 
cases the reversion of rights is subject to the following limitations : 

(A) A derivative work prepared under authority of the grant before 
its termination may continue to be utilized under the terms of the grant 
after its termination, but this privilege does not extend to the prepara¬ 
tion after the termination of other derivative works based upon the 
copyrighted work covered by the terminated grant. 

(B) The future rights that will revert upon termination of the grant 
become vested on the date the notice of termination has been served as 
provided by clause ( 4 ) of this subsection. 

(C) Where the author’s rights revert to two or more persons under 
clause (2) of this subsection, they shall vest in those persons in the 
proportionate shares provided by that clause. In such a ease, and sub¬ 
ject to the provisions of subclause (D) of this clause, a further grant, or 
agreement to make a further grant, of a particular author’s share with 
respect to any right covered by a terminated grant is valid only if it is 
signed by the same number and proportion of the owners, in whom the 
right has vested under this clause, as are required to terminate the grant 
under clause (2) of this subsection. Such further grant or agreement is 
effective with respect to all of the persons in whom the right it covers 
has vested under this subcluuse, including those who d'd not join in 
signing it. If any person dies after rights under a terminated grant have 
vested in him or her, that person's legal representatives, legatees, or 
heirs at law represent him or her for purposes of this subclause. 

(D) A further grant, or agreement to make a further grant, of any 
right covered by a terminated grant is va'id only if it is made after 
the effective date of the termination. As an exception, however, an agree¬ 
ment for such a further grant may he made between the author or any 
of the persons provided by the first sentence of clause (6) of this sub¬ 
section, or between the persons provided bv subclause (C) of this clause, 
and the original grantee or such grantee’s successor in title, after the 
notice of termination has been served as provided by clause (4) of this 
subsection. 

(E) Termination of a grant under this subsection affects only those 
rights covered by the grant that arise under this title, and in no way 
affects rights arising under any other Federal. State, or foreign laws. 

(F) Unless and until termination is effected under this subsection, 
the grant, if it does not provide otherwise, continues in effect for the 
remainder of the extended renewal term. 

§305. Duration of copyright: Terminal date 

All terms of copyright provided by sections 302 through 304 run to the end of 
the calendar year in which they would otherwise expire. 
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Chapter 4.—COPYRIGHT NOTICE, DEPOSIT, AND REGISTRATION 


Sec. 

401. Notice of copyright: Visually perceptible copies. 

402. Notice of copyright: Phonorecords of sound recordings, 

403. Notice of copyright: Publications Incorporating United States Government works. 

404. Notice of copyright: Contributions to collective works. 

405. Notice of copyright ; Omission of notice. 

400. Notice of copyright: Error in name or date. 

407. Deposit of copies or phonorecords for Library of Congress. 

408. Copyright registration In general. 

409. Application for registration. 

410. Registration of claim and Issuance of certificate. 

411. Registration as prerequisite to Infringement suit. 

412. Registration as prerequisite to certain remedies for Infringement. 


§ 401. Notice of copyright: Visually perceptible copies 

(a) General Requirement. —Whenever a work protected under this title is 
published in the United States or elsewhere by authority of the copyright owner, 
a notice of copyright as provided by this section shall be placed on all publicly 
distributed copies from which the work can lie visually perceived, either directly 
or with the aid of a machine or device. 

(b) Form of Notice. —The notice appearing on the copise shall consist of 
the following three elements: 

(1) the symbol © (the letter O in a circle), or the word “Copyright , 
or the abbreviation “Copr.” ; and 

(2) the year of first publication of the work; In the case of compilations 
or derivative works Incorporating previously published material, the year 
date of first publication of the compilation or derivative work is sufficient. 
The year date may he omitted where a pictorial, graphic, or sculptural work, 
with accompanying text matter, if any, is reproduced in or on greeting 
cards, postcards, stationery, jewelry, dolls, toys, or any useful articles; 
and 

(3) the name of the owner of copyright in the work, or an abbreviation 
by which the name can be recognized or a generally know'n alternative 
designation of the owner. 

(c) Position of Notice. —The notice shall be affixed to the copies In such 
manner and location as to give reasonable notice of the. claim of copyright. The 
Register of Copyrights shall prescribe by regulation, as examples, specific methods 
of affixation and positions of the notice on various types of works that will satisfy 
this requirement, hut these specifications shall not he considered exhaustive. 


§ 402. Notice of copyright: Phonorecords of sound recordings 

(a) General Requirement. —Whenever a sound recording protected under 
this title is published in the United States or elsewhere by authority of the 
copyright owner, a notice of copyright as provided by this section shall be placed 
on all publicly distributed phonorecords of the sound recording. 

(b) Form of Notice. —The notice appearing on the phonorecords shall consist 
of the following three elements : 

(1) the symbol ® (the letter P In a circle) ; and 

(2) the year of first publication of the sound recording; and 

(3) the name of the owner of copyright in the sound recording, or an 
abbreviation by which the name can he recognized, or a generally known 
alternative designation of the owner; if the producer of the sound record¬ 
ing is named on the phonorecord labels or containers, and if no other 
name appears in conjunction with the notice, the producer's name shall 
be considered a part of the notice. 

(c) Position of Notice. —The notice shall be placed on the surface of the 
phonorecord, or on the phonorecord label or container, in such manner and loca¬ 
tion as to give reasonable notice of the claim of copyright. 


§403, Notice of copyright: Publications incorporating United States Govern¬ 
ment works 

Whenever a work is published in copies or phonorecords consisting pre¬ 
ponderantly of one or more works of the United States Government, the notice 
of copyright provided by sections 401 or 402 shall also include a statement 
identifying, either affirmatively or negatively, those portions of copies or phono¬ 
records embodying any work or works protected under this title. 

§ 404. Notice of copyright: Contributions to collective works 

(a) A separate contribution to a collective work may bear its own notice of 
copyright, as provided by sections 401 through 403. However, a single notice 



applicable to the collective work as a whole is sufficient to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of sections 401 through 403 with respect to the separate contributions it 
contains (not including advertisements inserted on behalf of persons other 
than the owner of copyright in the collective work), regardless of the owner¬ 
ship of copyright in the contributions and whether or not they have been 
previously published. 

(b) Where the person named in a single notice applicable to a collective work 
as a whole is not the owner of copyright in a separate contribution that does 
not bear its own notice, the case is governed by the provisions of section 406(a). 

§ 405. Notice of copyright: Omission of notice 

(a) Effect of Omission on Copyright. —The omission of the copyright notice 
described by sections 401 through 403 from copies or phonoreeords publicly dis¬ 
tributed by authority of the copyright owner does not invalidate tlie copyright 
in a work if— 

(1) the notice has been omitted from no more than a relatively small num¬ 
ber of copies or phonoreeords distributed to the public; or 

(2) registration for the work has been made before or is made within five 
years after the publication without notice, and a reasonable effort is made to 
add notice to ail copies or phonoreeords that are distributed to the public in 
the United States after the omission has been discovered ; or 

(3) the notice has been omitted in violation of an express requirement in 
writing that, as a condition of the copyright owner’s authorization of the 
public distribution of copies or phonoreeords, they bear the prescribed notice. 

(b) Effect of Omission on Innocent Infringers. —Any person who innocently 
infringes a copyright, in reliance upon an authorized copy or phonorecord from 
which the copyright notice has been omitted, incurs no liability for actual or 
statutory damages under section 504 for any infringing acts committed before 
receiving actual notice that registration for the work has been made under sec¬ 
tion 408, if such person proves that he or she was misled by the omission of 
notice. In a suit for infringement in such a case the court may allow or disallow 
recovery of any of the infringer’s profits attributable to the infringement, and 
may enjoin the continuation of the infringing undertaking or may require, as 
a condition for permitting the continuation of the infringing undertaking, that 
the infringer pay the copyright owner a reasonable license fee in an amount and 
on terms fixed by the <-ourt. 

(c) Removai, of Notice. —Protection under this title is not affected by the re¬ 
moval. destruction, or obligation of the notice, without the authorization of the 
copyright owner, from any publicly distributed copies or phonoreeords. 

§ 406. Notice of copyright: Error in name or date 

(a) Error in Name. —Where the person named in the copyright notice on copies 
or phonoreeords publicly distributed by authority of the copyright owner is not 
the owner of copyright, the validity and ownership of the copyright are not af¬ 
fected. In such a case, however, any person who innocently begins an undertaking 
that infringes the copyright has a complete defense to any action for such in¬ 
fringement if such person proves that he or she was misled by the notice and 
began the undertaking in good faith under a purported transfer or license from 
the person named therein, unless before the undertaking was begun— 

(1) registration for the work had been made in the name of the owner of 
copyright; or 

(2) a document executed by the person named in the notice and showing 
the ownership of the copyright had been recorded. 

The person named in the notice is liable to account to the copyright owner for all 
receipts from transfers or licenses purportedly made under the copyright by the 
person named in the notice. 

(b) Error in Date. —When the year date in the notice on copies or phono¬ 
reeords distributed by authority of the copyright owner is earlier than the year 
in which publication first occurred, any period computed from the year of first 
publication under section 302 is to be computed from the year in the notice. 
Where the year date is more than one year later than the year In which publica¬ 
tion first occurred, the work is considered to have been published without any 
notice and is governed by the provisions of section 405. 

(c) Omission of Name or Date. —Where copies or phonoreeords publicly dis¬ 
tributed by authority of the copyright owner contain no name or no date, that 
could reasonably be considered a part of the notice, the work is considered to 
have been published without any notice and Is governed by the provision of sec¬ 
tion 405. 
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§ 407. Deposit of copies or phonorecords for Library of Congress 

(a) Except as provided by subsection (c), and subject to the provisions of 
subsection (e), the owner of copyright or of the exclusive right of publication in 
a work published with notice of copyright in the United States shall deposit, 
within three months after the date of such publication— 

(1) two complete copies of the best edition; or 

(2) if the work is a sound recording, two complete phonorecords of the 
best edition, together with any printed or other visually perceptible material 
published with such phonorecords. 

Neither the deposit requirements of this subsection nor the acquisition provisions 
of subsection (e) are conditions of copyright protection. 

(b) The required copies or phonorecords shall be deposited in the Copyright 
Office for the use or disposition of the Library of Congress. The Register of 
Copyrights shall, when requested by the depositor and upon payment of the 
fee prescribed by section 708, issue a receipt for the deposit. 

(c) The Register of Copyrights may by regulation exempt any categories of 
material from the deposit requirements of this section, or require deposit of 
only one copy or phonorecord with respect to any categories. Such regulations 
shall provide either for complete exemption from the deposit requirements of 
this section, or for alternative forms of deposit aimed at providing a satisfactory 
archival record of a work without imposing practical or financial hardships on 
the depositor, where the individual author is the owner of copyright in a 
pictorial, graphic, or sculptural work and (i) less than five copies of the work 
have been published, or (ii) the work has been published in a limited edition 
consisting of numbered copies, the monetary value of which would make the 
mandatory deposit of two copies of the best edition of the work burdensome, 
unfair, or unreasonable. 

(d) At any time after publication of a work as provided by subsection (a), 
the Register of Copyrights may make written demand for the required deposit 
on any of the persons obligated to make the deposit under subsection (a). 
Unless deposit is made within three months after the demand is received, the 
person or persons on whom the demand was made are liable— 

(1) to a fine of not more than $250 for each work; 

(2) to pay into a specially designated fund in the Library of Congress 
the total retail price of the copies or phonorecords demanded, or, if no 
retail price has been fixed, the reasonable cost to the Library of Congress 
of acquiring them ; and 

(3) to pay a fine of $2,500, In addition to any line or liability imposed un¬ 
der clauses (1) and (2), if such person Willfully or repeatedly fails or 
refuses to comply with such a demand. 

(e) With respect to transmission programs that have been fixed and trans¬ 
mitted to the public in the United States but have not been published, the 
Register of Copyrights shall, after consulting with the Librarian of Congress 
and other interested organizations and officials, establish regulations govern¬ 
ing the acquisition, through deposit or otherwise, of copies or phonorecords of 
such programs for the collections of the Library of Congress. 

(1) The Librarian of Congress shall be permitted, under the standards 
and conditions set forth in such regulations, to make a fixation of a trans¬ 
mission program directly from a transmission to the public, and to repro¬ 
duce one copy or phonorecord from such fixation for archival purposes. 

(2) Such regulations shall also provide standards and procedures by 
which the Register of Copyrights may make written demand, upon the 
owner of the right of transmission in the United States, for the deposit of 
a copy or phonorecord of a specific transmission program. Such deposit 
may. at the option of the owner of the right of transmission in the United 
States, be accomplished by gift, by loan for purposes of reproduction, or 
by sale at a price not to exceed the cost of reproducing and supplying the 
copy or phonorecord. The regulations established under this clause shall 
provide reasonable periods of not less than three months for compliance 
with a demand, and shall allow for extensions of such periods and adjust¬ 
ments in the scope of the demand or the methods for fulfilling it, as 
reasonably warranted by the circumstances. Willful failure or refusal to 
comply with the conditions prescribed by such regulation shall subject the 
owner of the right of transmission in the United States to liability for an 
amount, not to exceed the cost of reproducing and supplying the copy or 
phonorecord in question, to be paid into a specially designated fund in 
the Library of Congress. 
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(3) Nothing in this subsection shall be construed to require the making or 
retention, for purposes of deposit, of any copy or phonorecord of an unpub¬ 
lished transmission program, the transmission of which occurs before the 
receipt of a specific written demand as provided by clause (2). 

(4) No activity undertaken in compliance with regulations prescribed 
under clauses (1) or (2) of this subsection shall result in liability if intended 
solely to assist in the acquisition of copies or phonorecords under this 
subsection. 

§ 408. Copyright registration in general 

(a) Registration Permissive.— At any time during the subsistence of copy¬ 
right in any published or unpublished work, the owner of copyright or of any 
exclusive right in the work may obtain registration of the copyright claim by 
delivering to the Copyright Office the deposit specified by this section, together 
with the application and fee specified by sections 409 and 708. Subject to the 
provisions of section 405(a), such registration is not a condition of copyright 
protection. 

(b) Deposit for Copyright Registration. —Except as provided by subsection 
(c), the material deposited for registration shall include— 

(1) in the case of an unpublished work, one complete copy or phonorecord ; 

(2) in tlie case of a published work, two complete copies or phonorecords 
of the best edition; 

(3) in the case of a work first published outside the United States, one 
complete copy or phonorecord as so published; 

(4) in the case of a contribution to a collective work, one complete copy or 
phonorecord of the best edition of the collective work. 

Copies or phonorecords deposited for the Library of Congress under section 407 
may be used to satisfy the deposit provisions of this section, if they are accom¬ 
panied by the prescribed application and fee, and by any additional identifying 
material that the Register may, by regulation, require. The Register shall nlso 
prescribe regulations establishing requirements under which copies or phono- 
records acquired for the Library of Congress under subsection (e) of section 
407, otherwise than by deposit, may be used to satisfy the deposit provisions of 
this section. 

(c) Administrative Classification and Optional Deposit.— 

(1) The Register of Copyrights is authorized to specify by regulation the 
administrative classes into which works are to be placed for purposes of deposit 
and registration, and the nature of the copies or phonorecords to be deposited in 
the various classes specified. The regulations may require or permit, for particu¬ 
lar classes, the deposit of identifying material instead of copies or phonorecords, 
the deposit of only one copy or phonorecord where two would normally be 
required, or a single registration for a group of related works. This adminis¬ 
trative classification of works has no significance with respect to the subject 
matter of copyright or the exclusive rights provided by this title. 

(2) Without prejudice to the general authority provided under clause (1), 
the Register of Copyrights shall establish regulations specifically permitting a 
single registration for a group of works by the same Individual author, all first 
published as contributions to periodicals, including newspapers, within a twelve- 
month period, on the basis of a single deposit, application, and registration fee, 
under all of the following conditions— 

(A) if each of the works as first published bore a separate copyright 
notice, and the name of the owner of copyright in the work, or an abbrevia¬ 
tion by which the name can be recognized, or a generally known alterna¬ 
tive designation of the owner was the same in each notice ; and 

(R> if the deposit consists of one copy of the entire issue of the periodical 
or of the entire section in the case of a newspaper, in which each contribution 
was first published : and 

(C> if the application identifies each work separately, including the peri¬ 
odical containing it and its date of first publication. 

'(3) As an alternative to separate renewal registrations under subsection (a) 
of section 304. a single renewal registration may be made for a group of works by 
the same individual author, all first published as contributions to periodicals, 
including newspapers, upon the filing of a single application and fee, under all of 
the following conditions: 

fA) the renewal claimant or claimants, and the basis of claim or claims 
under section 304 (a), is the same for each of the works ; and 



(B) the works were all copyrighted upon their first publication, either 
through separate copyright notice and registration or by virtue of a general 
copyright notice in the periodical issue as a whole ; and 

(C) the renewal application and fee are received not more than twenty- 
eight or less than twenty-seven years after the thirty-first day of December 
of the calendar year in which all of the works were first published; and 

(D) the renewal application identifies each work separately, including the 
periodical containing it and its date of first publication. 

(d) Corrections and Amplifications. —The Register may also establish, by 
regulation, formal procedures for the filing of an application for supplementary 
registration, to correct an error in a copyright registration or to amplify the 
information given in a registration. Such application shall be accompanied by 
the fee provided by section 708, and shall clearly identify the registration to be 
corrected or amplified. The information contained in a supplementary registration 
augments but does not supersede that contained in the earlier registration. 

(e) Published Edition of Previously Registered Work. —-Registration for the 
first published edition of a work previously registered in unpublished form may 
be made even though the work as published is substantially the same as the un¬ 
published version. 

§409. Application for registration 

The application for copyright registration shall be made on a form prescribed 
by the Register of Copy rights and shall include— 

(1) the name and address of the copyright claimant; 

(2) in the case of a work other than an anonymous or pseudonymous work, 
the name and nationality or domicile of the author or authors, and, if one or 
more of the authors is dead, the dates of their deaths; 

(3) if the work is anonymous or pseudonymous, the nationality or domicile 
of the author or authors ; 

(4) in the case of a work made for hire, a statement to this effect; 

(5) if the copyright claimant is not the author, a brief statement of how 
-the claimant obtained ownership of the copyright; 

(6) the title of the work, together with any previous or alternative titles 
under which the work can be identified ; 

(7) the year in which creation of the work was completed ; 

(8) if the work has been published, the date and nation of its first publica¬ 
tion ; 

(9) in the case of a compilation or derivative work, an identification of any 
pre-existing work or works that it is based on or incorporates, and a brief, 
general statement of the additional material covered by the copyright claim 
being registered; 

(10) in the case of a published work containing material of which copies 
are required by section 601 to be manufactured in the United States, the 
names of the persons or organizations who performed the processes specified 
by subsection (c) of section 601 with respect to that material, and the places 
where those processes were performed : and 

(11) any other information regarded by the Register of Copyrights as 
bearing upon the preparation or identification of the work or the existence, 
ownership, or duration of the copyright. 

§ 410. Registration of claim and issuance of certificate 

(a) When, after examination, the Register of Copyrights determines that, 
in accordance with the provisions of this title, the material deposited constitutes 
copyrightable subject matter and that the other legal and formal requirements of 
this title have been met, the Register shall register the claim and issue to the 
applicant a certificate of registration under the seal of the Copyright Office. The 
certificate shall contain the information given in the application, together with 
the number and effective date of the registration. 

(b) In any case in which the Register of Copyrights determines that, in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of this title, the material deposited does not constitute 
copyrightable subject matter or that the claim is invalid for any other reason, the 
Register shall refuse registration and shall notify the applicant in writing of the 
reasons for such refusal. 

(c) In any judicial proceedings the certificate of a registration made before 
or within five years after first publication of the work shall constitute prima 
facie evidence of the validity of the copyright and of the facts stated in the 
certificate. The evidentiary weight to be accorded the certificate of a registration 
made thereafter shall be within the discretion of the court. 
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(d) The effective date of a copyright registration is the day on which an 
application, deposit, and fee, which are later determined by the Register of 
Copyrights or by a court of competent jurisdiction to be acceptable for registra¬ 
tion, have all been received in the Copyright Office. 

§ 411. Registration as prerequisite to infringement suit 

(a) Subject to the provisions of subsection (b), no action for infringement 
of the copyright in any work shall be instituted until registration of the copy¬ 
right claim has been made in accordance with this title. In any case, however, 
where the deposit, application, and fee required for registration have been 
delivered to the Copyright Office in proper form and registration lias been refused, 
the applicant is entitled to institute an action for infringement if notice thereof, 
with a copy of the complaint, is served on the Register of Copyrights. The 
Register may, at his or her option, become a party to the action with respect to 
the issue of registrability of the copyright claim by entering an appearance 
within sixty days after such service, but the Register’s failure to become a party 
shall not deprive the coutr of jurisdiction to determine that issue. 

(b) In the case of a work consisting of sounds, images, or both, the first fixa¬ 
tion of which is made simultaneously with its transmission, the copyright owner 
may, either before or after such fixation takes place, institute an action for 
infringement under section 501, fully subject to the remedies provided by sections 
502 through 506, if, in accordance with requirements that the Register of Copy¬ 
rights shall prescribe by regulation, the copyright owner— 

(1) serves notice upon the infringer, not less than ten or more than thirty 
days before such fixation, identifying the work and the specific time and 
source of its first transmission, and declaring an intention to secure copy¬ 
right in the work ; and 

(2) makes registration for the work within three months after its first 
transmission. 

§ 412. Registration as prerequisite to certain remedies for infringement 
In any action under this title, other than an action instituted under section 
411(b), no award of statutory damages or of attorney's fees, as provided by 
sections 504 and 505, shall be made for— 

(1) any infringement of copyright in an unpublished work commenced 
before the effective date of its registration ; or 

(2) any infringement of copyright commenced after first publication of 
the work and before the effective date of its registration,' unless such 
registration is made within three months after the first publication of the 
work. 

Chapter 5.—COPYRIGHT INFRINGEMENT AND REMEDIES 

Sec. 

501. Infringement of copyright. 

502. Remedies for Infringement: Injunctions. 

503. Remedies for infringement: Impounding and disposition of infringing articles. 

504. Remedies for Infringement: Damages and profits. 

505. Remedies for Infringement: Costs and attorney’s fees. 

506. Criminal offenses. 

507. Limitations on actions. 

508. Notification of filing and determination of actions. 

509. Remedies for alteration of programming by cable systems. 

§ 501. Infringement of copyright 

(a) Anyone who violates any of the exclusive rights of the copyright owner 
as provided by sections 106 through 118, or who imports copies or phonorecords 
into the United States in violation of section 602, is an infringer of the copyright. 

(b) The legal or beneficial owner of an exclusive right under a copyright is 
entitled, subject to the requirements of sections 205(d) and 411, to institute an 
action for any infringement of that particular right committed while he or she 
is the owner of it. The court may require such owner to serve written notice of the 
acttion with a copy of the complaint upon any person shown, by the records of 
the Copright Office or otherwise, to have or claim an interest in the copyright, 
and shall require that such notice be served upon any person whose interest is 
likely to be affected by a decision in the case. The court may require the joinder, 
and shall permit the intervention, of any person having or claiming an interest 
in the copyright. 

(c) For any secondary transmission by a cable system that embodies a per¬ 
formance or a display of a work which is actionable as an act of infringement 
under subsection (c) of section 111, a television broadcast station holding a copy- 
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right or other license to transmit or perform the same version of that work shall, 
for purposes of subsection (b) of this section, be treated as a legal or beneficial 
owner if such secondary transmission occurs within the local service area of 
that television station. 

(d) For any secondary transmission by a cable system that is actionable as 
an act of infringement pursuant to section 111(c)(3), the following shall also 
have standing to sue: (i) the primary transmitter whose transmission has been 
altered by the cable system; and (ii) any broadcast station within whose local 
service area the secondary transmission occurs. 

§ 502. Remedies for infringement; Injunctions 

(a) Any court having jurisdiction of a civil action arising under this title may, 
subject to the provisions of section 1498 of title 28, grant temporary and final 
injunctions on such terms as it may deem reasonable to prevent or restrain in¬ 
fringement of a copyright. 

(b) Any such injunction may be served anywhere in the United States on the 
person enjoined ; it shall be operative throughout the United States and shall be 
enforceable, by proceedings in contempt or otherwise, by any United States court 
having jurisdiction of that person. The clerk of the court granting the injunction 
shall, when requested by any other court in which enforcement of the injunction 
is sought, transmit promptly to the other court a certified copy of all the papers 
in the case on file in such clerk’s office. 

§ 503. Remedies for infringement: Impounding and disposition of infringing 
articles 

(a) At any time while an action under this title is pending, the court may 
order the impounding, on such terms as it may deem reasonable, of all copies or 
phonorecords claimed to have been made or used in violation of the copyright 
owner's exclusive rights, and of all plates, molds, matrices, masters, tapes, film 
negatives, or other articles by means of which such copies or phonorecords may 
be reproduced. 

(b) As part of a final judgment or decree, the court may order the destruction 
or other reasonable disposition of all copies or phonorecords found to have been 
made or used in violation of the copyright owner’s exclusive rights, and of all 
plates, molds, matrices, masters, tapes, film negatives, or other articles by 
means of which such copies or phonorecords may be reproduced. 

g 504. Remedies for infringement: Damages and profits 

(a) In General. —Except as otherwise provided by this title, an infringer of 
copyright is liable for either— 

(1) the copyright owner’s actual damages and any additional profits of 
the infringer, as provided by subsection (b) ; or 

(2) statutory damages, as provided by subsection (c). 

(b) Actual Damages and Profits. —The copyright owner is entitled to recover 
the actual damages suffered by him or her as a result of the infringement, and 
any profits of the infringer that are attributable to the infringement and are not 
taken into account in computing the actual damages. In establishing the in¬ 
fringer’s profits, the copyright owner is required to present proof only of the 
infringer’s gross revenue, and the infringer is required to prove his or her 
deductible expenses and the elements of profit attributable to factors other than 
the copyrighted work. 

(c) Statutory Damages.— 

(1) Except as provided by clause (2) of this subsection, the copyright owner 
may elect, at any time before final judgment is rendered, to recover, Instead of 
actual damages and profits, an award of statutory damages for all Infringements 
involved in the action, with respect to any one work, for which any one infringer 
is liable individually, or for which any two or more infringers are liable jointly 
and severally, in a sum of not less than $250 or more than $10,000 as the court 
considers just. For the purposes of this subsection, all the parts of a compilation 
or derivative work constitute one work. 

(2) In a case where the copyright owner sustains the burden of proving, and 
the court finds, that infringement was committed willfully, the court in its discre¬ 
tion may increase the award of statutory damages to a sum of not more than 
$56,600. In a case where the Infringer sustains the burden of proving, and the 
court finds, that such infringer was not aware and had no reason to believe that 
his or her acts constituted an Infringement of copyright, the court in its discre¬ 
tion may reduce the award of statutory damages to a sum of not less than $100. 



The court shall remit statutory damages in any case where an infringer be¬ 
lieved and had reasonable grounds for believing that his or her use of the copy¬ 
righted work was a fair use under section 107, if the infringer was : (i) an em¬ 
ployee or agent of a nonprofit educational institution, library, or archives acting 
within the scope of his or her employment who, or such institution, library, or 
archives itself, which infringed by reproducing the work in copies or phono- 
records; or (ii) a public broadcasting entity which or a person who, as a regular 
part of the nonprofit activities of a public broadcasting entity (as defined in 
subsection (g) of section 118) infringed by performing a published nondramatic 
literary work or by reproducing a transmission program embodying a perform¬ 
ance of such a work. 

§ 505. Remedies for infringement: Costs and attorney’s fees 

In any civil action under this title, the court in its discretion may allow the 
recovery of full costs by or against any party other than the United States or 
an officer thereof. Except as otherwise provided by this title, the court may also 
award a reasonable attorney’s fee to the prevailing party as part of the costs 

§ 506. Criminal offenses 

(a) Criminal Infringement.- —Any person who infringes a copyright willfully 
and for purposes of commercial advantage or private financial gain shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both: Pro¬ 
vided, however, That any person who infringes willfully and for purposes of 
commercial advantage or private financial gain the copyright in a sound record¬ 
ing afforded by subsections (1), (2), or (3) of section 106 or the copyright in 
a motion picture afforded by subsections (1), (3), or (4) of section 106 shall be 
lined not more than $25,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both, for 
the first such offense and shall be fined not more than $50,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than two years, or both, for any subsequent offense. 

(b) Seizure, Forfeiture; and Destruction. —All copies or phonorecords manu¬ 
factured, reproduced, distributed, sold, or otherwise used, Intended for use, or 
or possessed with intent to use in violation of subsection (a), and all plates, 
molds, matrices, masters, tapes, film negatives, or other articles by means of 
which such copies or phonorecords may be reprodued, shall be seized and for¬ 
feited to the United States. When any person is convicted of any violation of 
subsection (a), the court in its judgment of conviction may, in addition to the 
penalty therein prescribed, order either the destruction or other disposition of 
all infringing copies or phonorecords and all plates, molds, matrices, masters, 
tapes, film negatives, or other articles by means of which such copies or phono¬ 
records may be reproduced. The applicable procedures relating to (1) the seizure, 
summary and judicial forfeiture, and condemnation of vessels, vehicles, mer¬ 
chandise, and baggage for violations of the customs laws contained in title 19, 
(2) the disposition of. such vessels, vehicles, merchandise, and baggage or the 
proceeds from the sale thereof, (3) the remission or mitigation of such forfeiture, 
(4) the compromise of claims, and (5) the award of compensation to informers 
in respect of such forfeitures, shall apply to seizures and forfeitures incurred, 
or alleged to have been incurred, under the provisions of this section, insofar 
as applicable and not inconsistent with the provisions of this section; except 
that such duties as are imposed upon any officer or employee of the Treasury 
Department or any other person with respect to the seizure and forfeiture of 
vessels, vehicles, merchandise, and baggage under the provisions of the customs 
laws contained in title 19 shall be performed with respect to seizure and for¬ 
feiture of all articles described in subsection (a) by such officers, agents, or other 
persons as may be authorized or designated for that purpose by the Attorney 
General. 

(c) Fraudulent Copyright Notice. —Any person who, with fraudulent intent, 
places on any article a notice of copyright or words of the same purport that 
such person knows to be false, or who, with fraudulent intent, publicly distrib¬ 
utes or imports for public distribution any article bearing such notice or words 
that such person know's to be false, shall be fined not more than $2,500. 

(d) Fraudulent Removal of Copyright Notice. —Any person who, with 
fraudulent Intent, removes or alters any notice of copyright appearing on a copy 
of a copyrighted work shall be fined not more than $2,500. 

(e) False Representation. —Any person who knowingly makes a false repre¬ 
sentation of a material fact in the application for copyright registration pro¬ 
vided for by section 409, or in any written statement filed in connection with 
the application, shall be fined not more than $2,500. 
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§ 507. Limitations on actions 

(a) Criminal Proceedings. —Nc criminal proceedings shall be maintained 
under the provisions of this title unless it is commenced within three years after 
the cause of action arose. 

(h) Civil Actions. —No civil action shall be maintained under the provisions 
of this title unless it is commenced within three years after claim accrued. 

§ 508. Notification of filing and determination of actions 

(a) Within one month after the filing of any action under this title, the clerks 
of the courts of the United States shall send written notification to the Register 
of Copyrights setting forth, as far as is shown by the papers filed in the court, the 
names and addresses of the parties and the title, author, and registration number 
of each work involved in the action. If any other copyrighted work is later 
Included in the action by amendment, answer, or other pleading, the clerk shall 
also send a notification concerning it to the Register within one month after the 
pleading is filed. 

(b) Within one month after any final order or judgment is issued in the case, 
the clerk of the court shall notify the Register of it, sending with the notification 
a copy of the order or judgment together with the written opinion, if any, of 
the court. 

(c) Upon receiving the notification specified in this section, the Register shall 
make them a part of the public records of the Copyright Office. 

§ 509. Remedies for alteration of programing by cable systems 

(a) In any action filed pursuant to section 111(c) (3), the following remedies 
shall he available: 

(1) Where an action is brought by a party identified in subsection (b) or 
(e) of section 501, the remedies provided by sections 502 through 505, and 
the remedy provided by subsection (b) of this section; and 

(2) Where an action is brought by a party identified in subsection (d) of 
section 501, the remedies provided by sections 502 and 505, together with 
any actual damages suffered by such party as a result of the infringement, 
and the remedy provided by subsection (b) of tills section. 

(b) In any action filed pursuant to section 111(c) (3), the court may decree 
that, for a period not to exceed thirty days, the cable system shall lie deprived of 
the benefit of a compulsory license for one or more distance signals carried by 
such cable system. 

Chapter 6.—MANUFACTURING REQUIREMENT AND IMPORTATION 

Sec. 

601. Manufacture, importation, and public distribution of certain copies. 

602. Infringing Importation of copies or phonorecords. 

603. Importation prohibitions : Enforcement nnd disposition of excluded articles. 

§601. Manufacture, importation, and public distribution of certain copies 

(a) Prior to January 1, 1981, and except as provided by subsection (b), the 
Importation Into or public distribution in the United States of copies of a work 
consisting preponderantly of nondramatic literary material that is in the English 
language and is protected under this title is prohibited unless the portions con¬ 
sisting of such material have been manufactured in the United States or Canada. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) do not apply— 

(1) where, on the date when importation is sought or public distribution 
in the United States is made, the author of any substantial part of such 
material is neither a national nor a domiciliary of the United States or, if 
such author is a national of the United States, he or she has been domiciled 
outside the United States for a continuous period of at least one year imme¬ 
diately preceding that date; in the case of a work made for hire, the exemp¬ 
tion provided by this clause does not apply unless a substantial part of the 
work was prepared for an employer or other person who is not a national or 
domiciliary of the United States or a domestic corporation or enterprise; 

(2) where the United States Customs Service is presented with an import 
statement issued under the seal of the Copyright Office, in which case a 
total of no more than two thousand copies of any one such work shall be 
allowed entry; the import statement shall be issued upon request to the 
copyright owner or to a person designated by him at the time of registration 
for the work under section 408 or at any time thereafter; 

(3) where importation is sought under the authority or for the use, other 
than in schools, of the Government of the United States or of any State or 
political subdivision of a State; 
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(4) where importation, for use and not for sale, is sought: 

(A) by any person with respect to no more than one copy of any work 
at any one time ; 

(B) by any person arriving from outside the United States, with 
respect to copies forming part of such person’s personal baggage; or 

(C) by an organization operated for scholarly, educational, or reli¬ 
gious purposes and not for private gain, with respect to copies intended 
to form a part of its library ; 

(5) where the copies are reproduced in raised characters for the use of the 
blind; or 

(6) where, in addition to copies imported under clauses (3) and (4) of 
this subsection, no more than two thousand copies of any one such work, 
which have not been manufactured in the United States or Canada, are 
publicly distributed in the United States; 

(7) where, on the date when Importation is sought or public distribution 
in the United States is made— 

(A) the author of any substantial part of such material is an indi¬ 
vidual and receives compensation for the transfer or license of the right to 
distribute the work in the United States; and 

(B) the first publication of the work has previously taken place out¬ 
side the United States under a transfer or license granted by such 
author to a transferee or licensee who was not a national or domiciliary 
of the United States or a domestic corporation or enterprise; and 

(C) there has been no publication of an authorized edition of the 
work of which the copies were manufactured in the United States; and 

(D) the copies were reproduced under a transfer or license granted 
by such author or by the transferee or licensee of the right of first publi¬ 
cation as mentioned in subclause (B), and the tansferee or the licensee 
of the right of reproduction was not a national or domiciliary of the 
United States or a domestic corporation or enterprise. 

(c) The requirement of this section that copies be manufactured in the United 
States or Canada is satisfied if— 

(1) in the case where the copies are printed directly from type that has 
been set, or directly from plates made from such type, the setting of the type 
and the making of the plates have been performed in the United States or 
Canada; or 

(2) in the case where the making of plates by a lithographic or photo¬ 
engraving process is a final or intermediate step preceding the printing of 
the copies, the making of the plates has been performed in the United States 
or Canada; and 

(3) in any case, the printing or other final process of producing multiple 
copies and any binding of the copies have been performed in the United 
States or Canada. 

(d) Importation or public distribution of copies in violation of this section does 
not invalidate protection for a work under this title. However, in any civil ac¬ 
tion or criminal proceeding for infringement of the exclusive rights to reproduce 
and distribute copies of the work, the infringer has a complete defense with re¬ 
spect to all of the nondramatic literary material comprised in the work and any 
other parts of the work in which the exclusive rights to reproduce and dis¬ 
tribute copies are owned by the same person who owns such exclusive rights in 
the nondramatic literary material, if the infringer proves— 

(1) that copies of the work hove been imported into or publicly distributed 
in the United States in violation of this section by or with the authority of 
the owner of such exclusive rights; and 

(2) that the infringing copies were manufactured in the United States or 
Canada in accordance with the provisions of subsection (c) ; and 

(3) that the infringement was commenced before the effective date of 
registration for an authorized edition of the work, the copies of which have 
been manufactured in the United States or Canada in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (c). 

(e) In any action for infringement of the exclusive rights to reproduce and 
distribute copies of a work containing material required by this section to be 
manufactured in the United States or Canada, the copyright owner shall set 
forth in the complaint the names of the persons or organizations who performed 
the processes specified by subsection I e) with respect to that material, and the 
places where those processes were performed. 
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§ 602. Infringing importation of copies or phonorecords 

(a) Importation into the United States, without the authority of the owner 
of copyright under this title, of copies or phonorecords of a work that have been 
acquired outside the United States is an infringement of the exclusive right to 
distribute copies or phonorecords under section 106, actionable under section 501. 
This subsection does not apply to— 

(1) importation of copies or phonorecords under the authority or for the 
use of the Government of the United States or of any State or political sub¬ 
division of a State, but not including copies or phonorecords for use in 
schools, or copies of any audiovisual work imported for purposes other than 
archival use; 

(2) importation, for the private use of the importer and not for distri¬ 
bution, by any person with respect to no more than one copy or phonorecord 
of any one work at any one time, or by any person arriving from outside 
the United States with respect to copies or phonorecords forming part of 
such person’s personal baggage; or 

(3) importation by or for an organization operated for scholarly, educa¬ 
tional, or religious purposes and not for private gain, with respect to no 
more than one copy of an audiovisual work solely for its archival purposes, 
and no more than five copies or phonorecords of any other work for its li¬ 
brary lending or archival purposes, unless the importation of such copies 
or phonorecords is part of an activity consisting of systematic reproduction 
or distribution, engaged in by such organization in violation of the provi¬ 
sions of section 108 (g)(2). 

(b) In a case where the making of the copies or phonorecords would have 
constituted an infringement of copyright if this title had been applicable, their 
importation is prohibited. In a case where the copies or phonorecords were law¬ 
fully made, the United States Customs Service has no authority to prevent their 
importation unless the provisions of section 601 are applicable. In either case, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to prescribe, by regulation, a procedure 
under which any person claiming an interest in the copyright in a particular work 
may, upon payment of a specified fee, be entitled to notification by the Customs 
Service of the Importation of articles that appear to be copies or phonorecords 
of the work. 

§603. Importation prohibitions: Enforcement and disposition of excluded 
articles 

(a) The Secretary of the Treasury and the United States Postal Service shall 
separately or jointly make regulations for the enforcement of the provisions of 
this title prohibiting importation. 

(b) These regulations may require, as a condition for the exclusion of ar¬ 
ticles under section 602— 

(1) that the person seeking exclusion obtain a court order enjoining im¬ 
portation of the articles ; or 

(2) that the person seeking exclusion furnish proof, of a specified nature 
and in accordance with prescribed procedures, that the copyright in which 
such person claims an interest is valid and that the importation would violate 
the prohibition in section 602: the person seeking exclusion may also be re¬ 
quired to post a surety bond for any injury that may result if the detention 
or exclusion of the articles proves to hp unjustified. 

(c) Articles imported in violation of the importation prohibitions of this title 
are subject to seizure and forfeiture in the same manner as property imported 
in violation of the customs revenue laws. Forfeited articles shall be destroyed 
as directed by the Secretary of the Treasury or the court, as the case may be: 
however, the articles may be returned to the country of export whenever it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury that the importer had 
no reasonable grounds for believing that his or her acts constituted a violation 
of law. 

Chapter 7_COPYRIGHT OFFICE 

Sec, 

701. The Copyright Office: General responsibilities and organization. 

702. Copyright Office regulations. 

703. Effective date of actions In Copyright Office. 

70*. Retention and disposition of articles deposited In Copyright Office. 

705. Copyright Office records : Preparation, maintenance, public inspection, and searching. 
70ft, Copies of Convrieht Office records. 

707. Copyright Office forms and publications. 

70ft. Convright Office fees. 

700. Delay in delivery caused by disruption of postal or other services. 

710. Reproductions for ti3e of the blind and physically handicapped : Voluntary licensing 

forms and procedures. 
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§ 701. The Copyright Office: General responsibilities and organization 

(a) All administrative functions and duties under this title, except as other¬ 
wise specified, are the responsibility of the Register of Copyrights as director 
of the Copyright Office of the Library of Congress. The Register of Copyrights, 
together with the subordinate officers and employees of the Copyright Office, 
shall be appointed by the Librarian of Congress, and shall act under tne Librar¬ 
ian's general direction and supervision. 

(b) The Register of Copyrights shall adopt a seal to be used on and after 
January 1, 1978, to authenticate all certified documents issued by the Copy¬ 
right Office. 

(c) The Register of Copyrights shall make an annual report to the Librarian 
of Congress of the work and accomplishments of the Copyright Office during 
the previous fiscal year. The annual report of the Register of Copyrights shall be 
published separately and as a part of the annual report of the Librarian of 
Congress. 

(d) Except as provided by section 706(b) and the regulations issued there¬ 
under, all actions taken by the Register of Copyrights under this title are subject 
to the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act of .Tune 11, 1946, as 
amended (c. 324, 60 Stat. 237, title 5, United States Code, chapter 5, subchapter 
II and chapter 7). 

§ 702. Copyright Office regulations 

The Register of Copyrights is authorized to establish regulations not inconsist¬ 
ent with law for the administration of the functions and duties made the respon¬ 
sibility of the Register under this title. All regulations established by the Regis¬ 
ter under this title are subject to the approval of the Librarian of Congress. 

§ 703. Effective date of actions in Copyright Office 

In any case in which time limits are prescribed under this title for the per¬ 
formance of an action in the Copyright Office, and in which the last day of the 
prescribed period falls on a Saturday, Sunday, holiday, or other nonbusiness 
day within the District of Columbia or the Federal Government, the action may 
be taken on the next succeeding business day, and is effective as of the date 
when the period expired. 

§§ 704. Retention and disposition of articles deposited in Copyright Office 

(a) Upon their deposit in the Copyright Office under sections 407 and 408, 
all copies, phonoreeords, and identifying material, including those deposited in 
connection with claims that have been refused registration, are the property 
of the United States Government. 

(b) In the case of published works, all copies, phonoreeords, and identify¬ 
ing material deposited are available to the Library of Congress for its collec¬ 
tions, or for exchange or transfer to any other library. In che case of unpublished 
work, the Library is entitled, under regulations that the Register of Copyrights 
shall prescribe, to select any deposits for its collections or for transfer to the 
National Archives of the United States or to a Federal records center, as defined 
In section 2901 of title 44. 

(c) The Register of Copyrights is authorized, for specific or general categories 
of works, to make a faesmile reproduction of all or any part of the material 
deposited under section 408, and to make such reproduction a part of the Copy¬ 
right Office records of the registration, before transferring such material to the 
Library of Congress as provided by subsection (b), or before destroying or 
otherwise disposing of such material as provided by subsection (d). 

(d) Deposits not selected by the Library under subsection (b), or identifying 
portions or reproductions of them, shall be retained under the control of the 
Copyright Office, including retention in Government storage facilities, for the 
longest period considered practicable and desirable by the Register of Copyrights 
and the Librarian of Congress. After that period it is within the joint discretion 
of the Register and the Librarian to order their destruction or other disposition ; 
but, in the case of unpublished works, no deposit shall be knowingly and inten¬ 
tionally destroyed or otherwise disposed of during its term of copyright unless 
a facsimile reproduction of the entire deposit has been made a part of the Copy¬ 
right Office records as provided by subsection (c). 

(e) The depositor of copies, phonoreeords, or identifying material under sec¬ 
tion 408, or the copyright owner of record, may request retention, under the con¬ 
trol of the Copyright Office, of one or more of such articles for the full term of 
copyright in the work. The Register of Copyrights shall prescribe, by regula- 



tlon, the conditions under which such requests are to be made and granted, and 
shall fix the fee to be charged under section 708(a) (11) if the request is granted. 

§705. Copyright Office records: Preparation, maintenance, public inspection, and 
searching 

(a) The Register of Copyrights shall provide and keep in the Copyright Office 
records of all deposits, registrations, recordations, and other actions taken under 
this title, and shall prepare indexes of all such records. 

(b) Such records and indexes, as well as the articles deposited in connec¬ 
tion with completed copyright registrations and retained under the control of 
the Copyright Office, shall be open to public inspection. 

(c) Upon request and payment of the fee specified by section 708, the Copy¬ 
right Office shall make a search of its public records, indexes, and deposits, and 
shall furnish a report of the information they disclose with respect to any par¬ 
ticular deposits, registrations, or recorded documents. 

§ 706. Copies of Copyright Office records 

(a) Copies may be made of any public records or indexes of the Copyright 
Office: additional certificates of copyright registration and copies of any public 
records or indexes may be furnished upon request and payment of the fees 
specified by section 708. 

(b) Copies or reproduction of deposited articles retained under the control 
of the Copyright Office shall be authorized or furnished only under the condi¬ 
tions specified by the Copyright Office regulations. 

§ 707. Copyright Office forms and publications 

(a) Catalog of Copyeioht Entries. —The Register of Copyrights shall com¬ 
pile and publish at periodic intervals catalogs of all copyright registrations. 
These catalogs shall be divided into parts in accordance with the various classes 
of works, and the Register has discretion to determine, on the basis of prac¬ 
ticability and usefulness, the form and frequency of publication of each partic¬ 
ular part. 

(b) Other Publications. —The Register shall furnish, free of charge upon 
request, application forms for copyright registration and general informational 
material in connection with the functions of the Copyright Office. The Register 
also has the authority to publish compilations of information, bibliographies, and 
other material he or she considers to be of value to the public. 

(c) Distribution of Publications. —All publications of the Copyright Office 
shall be furnished to depository libraries as specified under section 1905 of title 
44, and. aside from those furnished free of charge, shall be offered for sale to 
the public at prices based on the cost of reproduction and distribution. 

§ 708. Copyright Office fees 

(a) The following fees shall be paid to the Register of Copyrights: 

(1) for the registration of a copyright claim or a supplementary registra¬ 
tion under section 408, including the issuance of a certificate of registration, 
810: 

(2) for the registration of a claim to renewal of a subsisting copyright 
in its first term under section 304(a), including the issuance of a certificate 
of registration, $6; 

(3) for the issuance of a receipt for a deposit under section 407, 82; 

(4) for the recordation, as provided by section 205, of a transfer of copy¬ 
right ownership or other document of six pages or less, covering no more 
than one title, $10; for each page over six and each title over one, 50 cents 
additional; 

(5) for the filing, under section 115(b), of a notice of intention to make 
phonorecords, $6; 

(6) for the recordation, under section 302(c), of a statement revealing 
the identity of an author of an anonymous or pseudonymous work, or for 
the recordation, under section 302(d). of a statement relating to the death 
of an author. 810 for a document of six pages or less, covering no more than 
one title; for each page over six and for each title over one, $1 additional; 

(7) for the issuance, under section 601, of an import statement, $3; 

(8) for the issuance, under section 706, of an additional certificate of 
registration, $4; 

(9) for the issuance of any other certification. 84: the Register of Copy¬ 
rights has discretion, on the basis of their cost, to fix the fees for preparing 
copies of Copyright Office records, whether they are to be certified or not; 
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(10) for the making and reporting of a search as provided by section 706, 
and for any related services, $10 for each hour or fraction of an hour 
consumed; 

(11) for any other special services requiring a substantial amount or 
time or expense, such fees as the Register of Copyrights may fix on the 
basis of the cost of providing the service. 

» (b) The fees prescribed by or under this section are applicable to the United 

States Government and any of its agencies, employees, or officers, but the Regis¬ 
ter of Copyrights ha^ discretion to waive the requirement of this subsection 
in occasional or isolated cases involving relatively small amounts. 

(c) The Register of Copyrights shall deposit all fees in the Treasury of the 
United States in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury directs. The 
*• Register may, in accordance with regulations that he or she shall prescribe, 

refund any sum paid by mistake or in excess of the fee required by this section; 
however before making a refund in any case involving a refusal to register a 
claim under section 410(b). the Register shall deduct all or any part of the pre¬ 
scribed registration fee to cover the reasonable administrative costs of process¬ 
ing the claim. 

§ 709. Delay in delivery caused by disruption of postal or other services 
In any case in which the Register of Copyrights determines, on the basis of 
such evidence as the Register may by regulation require, that a deposit, applica¬ 
tion. fee, or any other material to be delivered to the Copyright Office by a partic¬ 
ular date, would have been received in the Copyright Office in due time except 
for a general disruption or suspension of postal or other transportation or 
communications services, the actual receipt of such material in the Copyright 
Office within one month after the date on which the Register determines that 
the disruption or suspension of such services has terminated, shall be considered 
timely. 

§710. Reproductions for use of the blind and physically handicapped: Voluntary 
licensing forms and procedures 

The Register of Copyrights shall, after consultation with the Chief of the 
Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped and other appropriate offi¬ 
cials of the Library of Congress, establish by regulation standardized forms 
and procedures by which, at the time applications covering certain specified 
categories of nondramatic literary work are submitted for registration under 
section 408 of this title, the copyright owner may voluntarily grant to the 
Library of Congress a license to reproduce the copyrighted work by means 
of Braille or similar tactile symbols, or by fixation of a reading of the work 
in a phonorecord, or both, and to distribute the resulting copies or phonorecords 
solely for the use of the blind and physically handicapped and under limited 
conditions to be specified in the standardized forms. 

Chapter 8.—COPYRIGHT ROYALTY COMMISSION 

Sec. 

801. Copyright Royalty Commission : Establishment anil purpose. 

802. Membership of the Commission. 

803. Procedures of the Commission. 

804. Institution and conclusion of proceedings. 

805. Administrative support of the Commission. 

806. Deduction of costs of proceedings. 

807. Reports. 

» 808. Effective date of final determinations. 

809. Judicial review. 

§801. Copyright Royalty Commission: Establishment and purpose 

(a) There is hereby created a Copyright Royalty Commission. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of this chapter, the purpose of the Commission 
shall be— 

(1) to make determinations concerning the adjustment of reasonable copy¬ 
right royalty rates as provided in sections 115 and 118, and to make de¬ 
terminations as to reasonable terms and rates of royalty payments as 
provided in section 118. Such determinations shall be based upon relevant 
factors occurring subsequent to the date of enactment of this Act; 

(2) to make determinations concerning the adjustment of the copyright 
royalty rates in section 111 solely in accordance with the following pro¬ 
visions : 

(A) The rates established by section 111(d) (2) (B) may be adjusted 
to reflect (1) national monetary inflation or deflation or (ii) changes in 



the average rates charged cable subscribers for the basic service of 
providing secondary transmissions to maintain the real constant dollar 
level of the royalty fee per subscriber which existed as of the date of 
enactment of this Act: Provided, That if the average rates charged 
cable system subscribers for the basic service of providing secondary 
transmissions are changed so that the average rates exceed national 
monetary inflation, no change in the rates established by section 111 
(d) (2) (B) shall be permitted: And provided further, That no increase 
in the royalty fee shall be permitted based on any reduction in the 
average number of distant signal equivalents per subscriber. The 
Commission may consider all factors relating to the maintenance of such 
level of payments including, as an extenuating factor, whether the 
cable industry has been restrained by subscriber rate regulating authori¬ 
ties from increasing the rates for the basic service of providing second¬ 
ary transmissions. 

(B) In the event that the rules and regulations of the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission are amended at any time after April 15, 1976, 
to permit the carriage by cable systems of additional television broad¬ 
cast signals beyond the local service area of the primary transmitters 
of such signals, the royalty rates established by section 111(d) (2) (B) 
may be adjusted to insure that the rates for the additional distant 
signal equivalents resulting from such carriage are reasonable in the 
light of the changes effected by the amendment to such rules and regula¬ 
tions. In determining the reasonableness of rates proposed following 
an amendment of Federal Communications Commission rules and regula- 
lations, the Copyright Royalty Commission shall consider, among other 
factors, the economic impact on copyright owners and users: Provided, 
That no adjustment in royalty rates shall be made under this subclause 
with respect to any distant signal equivalent or fraction thereof repre¬ 
sented by (i) carriage of any signal permitted under the rules and regu¬ 
lations of the Federal Communications Commission In effect on April 
15,1976, or the carriage of a signal of the same type (that Is, Independent, 
network, or noncommercial educational) substituted for such permitted 
signal, or (ii) a television broadcast signal first carried after April 15, 
1976, pursuant to an individual waiver of the rules and regulations of 
the Federal Communications Commission, as such rules and regulations 
were in effect on April 15, 1976. 

(C) In the event of any change in the rules and regulations of the 
Federal Communications Commission with respect to syndicated and 
sports program exclusivity after April 15, 1976, the rates established by 
section 111(d)(2)(B) may be adjusted to assure that such rates are 
reasonable in light of the changes to such rules and regulations, but any 
such adjustment shall apply only to the affected television broadcast 
signals carried on those systems affected by the change. 

(D) The gross receipts limitations established by section 111(d)(2) 
(C) and (D) shall be adjusted to reflect national monetary Inflation or 
deflation or changes in the average rates charged cable system sub¬ 
scribers for the basic service of providing secondary transmissions to 
maintain the real constant dollar value of the exemption provided by 
such section; and the royalty rate specified therein shall not be subject 
to adjustment: and 

(3) to distribute royalty fees deposited with the Register of Copyrights 
under sections 111 and 116. and to determine, in cases where controversy 
exists, the distribution of such fees. 

(c) As soon as possible after the date of enactment of this Act. and no later 
than six months following such date, the President shall publish a notice an¬ 
nouncing the initial appointments provided in section 802. 

§ 802. Membership of the Commission 

(a) The Commission shall he composed of three members appointed by the 
President for a term of five years each ; of the first three members appointed, two 
shall be designated to serve for five years from the date of the notice specified in 
section 801(c), and one shall be designated to serve for three years from such 
date, respectively. Commissioners shall be compensated at the highest rate now 
or hereafter prescribed for grade 18 of the General Schedule pay rates (5 U.S.C. 
5332). 



(b) The President shall appoint a Chairman. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers and shall be 
filled, for the unexpired term of the appointment, in the same manner as the 
original appointment was made. 

§ 803. Procedures of the Commission 

(a) The Commission shall adopt regulations, not inconsistent with law, gov¬ 
erning its procedure and methods of operation. Except as otherwise provided in 
this chapter, the Commission shall be subject to the provisions of the Adminis¬ 
trative Procedure Act of June 11, 1946, as amended (c. 324, 60 Stat. 237, title 5, 
United States Code, chapter 5, subchapter II and chapter 7). 

(b) Every final determination of the Commission shall be published in the 
Federal Register. It shall state in detail the criteria that the Commission deter¬ 
mined to be applicable to the particular proceeding, the various facts that it 
found relevant to its determination in that proceeding, and the specific reasons 
for its determination. 

§ 804. Institution and conclusion of proceedings 

(a) With respect to proceedings under section 801(b)(1) concerning the ad¬ 
justment of royalty rates as provided in sections 115 and 116, and with respect to 
proceedings under section 801(b) (2) (A) and (D) — 

(1) on January 1, 1980, the Chairman of the Commission shall cause to be 
published in the Federal Register notice of commencement of proceedings 
under this chapter; and 

(2) during the calendar years specified in the following schedule, any 
owner or user of a copyrighted work whose royalty rates are specified by 
this title, or by a rate established by the Commission, may file a petition 
with the Commission declaring that the petitioner requests an adjustment 
of the rate. The Commission shall make a determination as to whether the 
applicant has a significant interest in the royalty rate in which an adjust¬ 
ment is requested. If the Commission determines that the petitioner has a 
significant interest, the Chairman shall cause notice of this determination, 
with the reasons therefor, to be published in the Federal Register, together 
with notice of commencement of proceedings under this chapter. 

(A) In proceedings under section 801(b) (2) (A) and (D), such peti¬ 
tion may be filed during 1985 and in each subsequent fifth calendar year. 

(B) In proceedings under section 801(b)(1) concerning the adjust¬ 
ment of royalty rates as provided in section 115, such petition may be 
filed in 1987 and in each subsequent tenth calendar year. 

(C) Inproceedings under section 801(b) (1) concerning the adjustment 
of royalty rates under section 116, such petition may be filed in 1990 
and in each subsequent tenth calendar year. 

(b) With respect to proceedings under subclause (B) or (C) of section 801 
(b) (2), following an event described in either of those subsections, any owner 
or user of a copyrighted work whose royalty rates are specified by section 111, or 
by a rate established by the Commission, may, within twelve months, file a peti¬ 
tion with the Commission declaring that the petitioner requests an adjustment 
of the rate. In this event the Commission shall proceed as in subsection (a) (2), 
above. Any change in royalty rates made by the Commission pursuant to this 
subsection may be reconsidered in 1980, 1985, and each fifth calendar year there¬ 
after, in accordance with the provisions in section 801(b) (2) (B) or (C), as the 
case may be. 

(c) With respect to proceedings under section 801(b) (1), concerning the de¬ 
termination of reasonable terms and rates of royalty payments as provided in 
section 118, the Commission shall proceed when and as provided by that section. 

(d) With respect to proceedings under section 801(b) (3), concerning the dis¬ 
tribution of royalty fees in certain circumstances under section 111 or 116, the 
Chairman of the Commission shall, upon determination by the Commission that 
a controversy exists concerning such distribution, cause to be published in the 
Federal Register notice of commencement of proceedings under this chapter. 

(e) All proceedings under this chapter shall be initiated without delay follow¬ 
ing publication of the notice specified in this section, and the Commission shall 
render its final decision in any such proceeding within one year from the date of 
such publication. 
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§ 805. Administrative support of the Commission 

(a) To assist in Us work, the Commission may appoint a staff which shall be 
an administrative part of the Library of Congress, but which shall be responsible 
to the Commission for the administration of the duties entrusted to the staff. 

(b) The Commission may procure temporary and Intermittent services to the 
same extent as is authorized by section 3109 of title 5. 

§ 806. Deduction of costs of proceedings 

Before any funds are distributed pursuant to a final decision in a proceeding 
involving distribution of royalty fees, the Commission shall assess the reasonable 
costs of such proceeding. 
g807. Reports. 

In addition to its publication of the reports of all final determinations as pro¬ 
vided in section 803(b), the Commission shall make an annual report to the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress concerning the Commission’s work during the preceding 
fiscal year, including a detailed fiscal statement of account. 

§ 808. Effective date of final determinations 

Any final determination by the Commission under this chapter shall become 
effective thirty days following its publication in the Federal Register as provided 
in section 803(b), unless prior to that time an appeal has been filed pursuant to 
section 809, to vacate, modify, or correct such determination, and notice of such 
appeal has been served on all parties who appeared before the Commission in 
the proceeding In question. Where the proceeding Involves the distribution of 
royalty fees under section 111 or 116, the Commission shall, upon the expiration 
and such thirty-day period, distribute any royalty fees not subject to an appeal 
filed pursuant to section 809. 

§809. Judicial review 

Any final decision of the Commission in a proceeding under section 801(b) 
may be appealed to the United States Court of Appeals, within thirty days after 
its publication in the Federal Register, by an aggrieved party. The judicial review 
of the decision shall be had, in accordance with chapter 7 of title 5, on the basis 
of the record before the Commission. No court shall have jurisdiction to review 
a final decision of the Commission except as provided in this section. 

THAN8ITIONAX. AND SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 

Sec. 102. This Act becomes effective on January 1, 1978, except as otherwise 
expressly provided by this Act, including provisions of the first section of this Act. 
The provisions of sections 118, 301(b), and chapter 8 of title 17, as amended by 
the first section of this Act, take effect upon enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 103. This Act does not provide copyright protection for any work that goes 
into the public domain before January 1, 1978. The exclusive rights, as provided 
by section 106 of title 17 as amended by the first section of this Act, to reproduce 
a work in phonorecords and to distribute phonorecords of the work, do not extend 
to any nondramatic musical work copyrighted before July 1,1909. 

Sec. 104. All proclamations Issued by the President under section 1(e) or 9(b) 
of title 17 as It existed on December 31,1977, or under previous copyright statutes 
of the United States, shall continue in force until terminated, suspended, or 
revised by the President. 

Sec. 105. (a) (1) Section 505 of title 44 is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 505. Sale of duplicate plates 

“The Public Printer shall sell, under regulations of the Joint Committee on 
Printing to persons who may apply, additional or duplicate stereotype or electro¬ 
type plates from which a Government publication is printed, at a price not to 
exceed the cost of composition, the metal, and making to the Government, plus 
10 per centum, and the full amount of the price shall be paid when the order 
is fl'ed.”. 

(2) The Item relating to section 505 in the sectional analysis at the beginning 
of chapter 5 of title 44 is amended to read as follows: 

“505. Sale of duplicate plates.”. 

(to) Section 2113 of title 44 is amended to read as follows: 

“§21X3. Limitation on liability 

“When letters and other inte'lectual productions (exclusive of patented mate¬ 
rial, published works under copyright protection, and unpublished works for 
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which copyright registration has been made) come into the custody or possession 
of the Administrator of General Services, the United States or its agents are not 
liable for infringement of copyright or analogous rights arising out of use of the 
materials for display, inspection, research, reproduction, or other purposes.”. 

(c) In section 1498(b) of title 28, the phrase “section 101(b) of title 17” is 
amended to read “section 504(c) of title 17”. 

(d) Section 543(a) (4) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “(other than by reason of section 2 or 6 thereof)”. 

(e) Section 3202(a) of title 39 is amended by striking out clause (5). Section 
3206 of title 39 is amended by deleting the words “subsections (b) and (c)” and 
inserting "subsection (b)” in subsection (a), and by deleting subsection (c). 
Section 3206(d) is renumbered (c). 

(f) Subsection (a) of section 290(e) of title 15 is amended by deleting the 
phrase “section 8” and inserting in lieu thereof the phrase “section 105”. 

(g) Section 131 of title 2 is amended by deleting the phrase “deposit to secure 
copyright,” and inserting in lieu thereof the phrase "acquisition of material under 
the copyright law,”. 

Sec. 106. In any case where, before January 1, 1978, a person has lawfully made 
parts of instruments serving to reproduce mechanically a copyrighted work under 
the compulsory license provisions of section 1(e) of the title 17 as it existed on 
December 31, 1977, such person may continue to make and distribute such parts 
embodying the same mechanical reproduction without obtaining a new com¬ 
pulsory license under the terms of section 115 of title 17 as amended by the 
first section of this Act. However, such parts made on or after January 1, 1978, 
constitute phonorecords nnd are otherwise subject to the provisions of said 
section 115. 

Sec. 107. In the case of any work in which an ad interim copyright is sub¬ 
sisting or is capable of being secured on December 31, 1977, under section 22 of 
title 17 as it existed on that date, copyright protection is hereby extended to 
endure for the term or terms provided by section 304 of title 17 as amended by 
the first section of this Act. 

Sec. 108. The notice provisions of sections 401 through 403 of title 17 as 
amended by the first section of this Act apply to all copies or phonorecords 
publicly distributed on or after January 1, 1978. However, in the case of a work 
published before January 1, 1978, compliance with the notice provisions of title 17 
either as it existed on December 31, 1977, or as amended by the first section of 
this Act, is adequate with respect to copies publicly distributed after Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1977. 

Sec. 109. The registration of claims to copyright for which the required deposit, 
application, and fee were received in the Copyright Office before January 1, 1978, 
and the recordation of assignments of copyright or other instruments received 
in the Copyright Office before January 1 , 1978, shall be made in accordance with 
title 17 as it existed on December 31, 1977. 

Sec. 110. The demand and penalty provisions of section 14 of title 17 as it 
existed on December 31, 1976, apply to any work in which copyright has been 
secured by publication with notice of copyright on or before that date, but any 
deposit and registration made after that date in response to a demand under that 
section shall be made in accordance with the provisions of title 17 as amended 
by the first section of this Act. 

Sec. 111. Section 2318 of title 18 of the United States Code is amended to read 
as follows: 


§2318, Transportation, sale or receipt of phonograph records bearing forged or 
counterfeit labels 

“(a) Whoever knowingly and with fraudulent intent transports, causes to be 
transported, receives, sells, or offers for sale in interstate or foreign commerce 
any phonograph record, disk, wire, tape, film, or other article on which sounds 
are recorded, to which or upon which is stamped, pasted, or affixed any forged 
or counterfeited label, knowing the label to have been falselv made forged or 
counterfeited shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more 
* 0 Kn/v? e ye - ar ’ ° r both ’ for the flrst such offense and shall be fined not more than 
offense ^ lmpnsoned for not more tllan two years, or both, for any subsequent 

“(b) When any person is convicted of any violation of subsection (a), the court 
* n * ts judgment of conviction shall, in addition to the penalty therein prescribed, 
order the forfeiture and destruction or other disposition of ail counterfeit labels 



and all articles to which counterfeit labels have been affixed or which were 
intended to have had such labels affixed.”. 

Sec. 112. All causes of action that arose under title 17 before January 1, 1978, 
shall be governed by title 17 as it existed when the cause of action arose. 

Sec. 113. (a) The Librarian of Congress (hereinafter referred to as the 
"Librarian”) shall establish and maintain in the Library of Congress a library to 
be known as the American Television and Radio Archives (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Archives”). The purpose of the Archives shall be to preserve a 
permanent record of the television and rado programs which are the heritage of 
the people of the United States and to provides access to such programs to his¬ 
torians and scholars without encouraging or causing copyright infringement. 

(1) The Librarian, after consultation with interested organizations and indi¬ 
viduals, shall determine and place in the Archives such copies and phonorecords 
of television and radio programs transmitted to the public in the United States 
and in other countries which are of present or potential public or cultural In¬ 
terest, historical significance, cognitive value, or otherwise worthy of preserva¬ 
tion, including copies and phonorecords of published and unpublished trans¬ 
mission programs— 

(A) acquired in accordance with sections 407 and 408 of title 17 as 
amended by the first section of this Act; and 

(B) transferred from the existing collections of the Library of Congress; 

(C) given to or exchanged with the Archives by other libraries, archives, 
organizations, and individuals; and 

(D) purchased from the owner thereof. 

(2) The Librarian shall maintain and publish appropriate catalogs and 
indexes of the collections of the Archives, and shall make such collections avail¬ 
able for study and research under the conditions prescribed under this section. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106 of title 17 as amended by 
the first section of this Act, the Librarian is authorized with respect to a trah's- 
misslon program which consists of a regularly scheduled newscast or on-the- 
spot coverage of news events and, under standards and conditions that the 
librarian shall prescribe by regulation— 

(1) to reproduce a fixation of such a program, in the same or another 
tangible form, for the purposes of preservation or security or for distribu¬ 
tion under the conditions of clause (3) of this subsection; and 

(2) to compile, without abridgment or any other editing, portions of such 
fixations according to subject matter, and to reproduce such compilations 
for the purpose of clause (1) of this subsection; and 

(3) to distribute a reproduction made under clause (1) or (2) of this 
subsection— 

(A) by loan to a person engaged in research; and 

(B) for deposit in a library or archives which meets the requirements 
of section 108(a) of title 17 as amended by the first section of this Act, 

in either case for use only in research and not for further reproduction or 
performance. 

(c) The Librarian or any employee of the Library who is acting under the 
authority of this section shall not be liable in any action for copyright infringe¬ 
ment committed by any other person unless the Librarian or such employee know¬ 
ingly participated in the act of infringement committed by such person. Nothing 
in this section shall be construed to excuse or limit liability under title 17 as 
amended by the first section of this Act for any act not authorized by that title or 
this section, or for any act performed by a person not authorized to act under that 
title or this section. 

(d) This section may be cited as the “American Television and Radio Archives 
Act”. 

Sec. 114. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such funds as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act, except that no more than $"00,000 
shall be appropriated annually for the operations of the Copyright Royalty 
Commission. 

Sec. 115. If any provision of title 17, as amended by the first section of this Act, 
is declared unconstitutional, the validity of the remainder of the title is not 
affected. 
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1971, and, following hearings in June 1971, a companion bill (H.R. 
6927) passed the House with amendments on October 4, 1971 and 
was enacted as Public Law 92-140. 

On March 26, 1973 S. 1361, for the general revision of the copy¬ 
right law, was introduced in the 93rd Congress. Other than for 
technical amendments, this bill was identical to S. 644 of the 92d 

‘ Congress. Additional copyright revision hearings were held in the 

Senate on July 31 and August 1, 1973. 

The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on April 19, 1974 reported 
S. 1361 with an amendmeilt in the nature of a substitute. After 

• adopting several amendments to the subcommittee bill, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee reported the legislation on July 8, 1974. On 
July 9 the measure was removed from the Senate calendar and re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. The Commerce Committee re¬ 
ported S. 1361 with additional amendments on July 29. After adopting 
several amendments the Senate on September 9 passed S. 1361 by a 
vote of 70 to 1. 

Since it was doubtful that adequate time remained in the 93d Con¬ 
gress for consideration in the House of Representatives of S. 1361, 
on September 9, Senator McClellan introduced and obtained immedi¬ 
ate consideration of S. 3976. That bill, passed on September 9, ex¬ 
tended the renewal term of expiring copyrights, established on a 
permanent basis a limited copyright in sound recordings, and created 
in the Library of Congress a National Commission on New Techno¬ 
logical Uses of Copyrighted Works. The House of Representatives 
passed the measure with amendments on December 19, 1974, and the 
Senate concurred in the House amendments on the same date. The 
President approved the bill on December 31, 1974, and it became 
Public Law 93-573. 

At the beginning of the 94th Congress the. revision bill, substan¬ 
tially identical to S. 1361 as passed by the Senate in 1974, was intro¬ 
duced in both Houses: Senator McClellan introduced S. 22 on Janu¬ 
ary 15, 1975, and Chairman Robert W. Kastenmeier of the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Courts, Civil Liberties, and the Admin¬ 
istration of Justice, introduced H.R. 2223 on January 28, 1975. S. 22 
was reported, with additional views by the Senate Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee on November 20 (legislative day, November 18), 1975, and 
passed the Senate unanimously, on February 19, 1976, by a vote of 
97-0. 

During 1975 the House Judiciary Subcommittee conducted exten¬ 
sive hearings on H.R. 2223, at which nearly 100 wiinesses were heard. 

• The Register of Copyrights also prepared a “Second Supplementary 
Report on General Revision of the U.S. Copyright Law,” which dis¬ 
cussed policy and technical issues of the revision legislation. Follow¬ 
ing some 22 days of public mark-up sessions in 1976 tjje House Sub¬ 
committee favorably reported S. 22, by a unanimous vote, on August 3, 

A 1976 with an amendment in the nature of a substitute. The Com¬ 

mittee on the Judiciary now reports that bill, as amended, without 
change. 

Title II of S. 22, as passed by the Senate, represents a piece of 
legislation separate from the bill for general legislation. This meas¬ 
ure was originally introduced by Chairman Edwin Willis of the 
House Judiciary Subcommittee in 1957, and received active consid- 
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©ration in both Houses during the early 1960’s. It passed the Senate 
as separate legislation on three occasions, in 1962, 1963, and 1966. 
It was reintroduced in the 90th and 91st Congresses, and on Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1969, the Senate Subcommittee conjoined it with the general 
copyright revision bill, reporting it as Title III of S. 543. As a 
separate title of S. 1361 of the 93d Congress, and now of S. 22, the 
design legislation has passed the Senate on two additional occasions. 

In reporting S. 22, the House Judiciary Committee has deleted 
Title II. Until 1954, designs for useful articles were not generally 
subject to copyright protection. The primary protection available was 
the design patent, which requires that the design be not only “orig¬ 
inal”, the standard applied in copyright law, but also “novel”, mean¬ 
ing that it has never before existed anywhere. 

However, in 1954 the Supreme Court decided the case of Mazer 
v. Stein , 347 U.S. 201, in which it held that works of art which are 
incorporated into the design of useful articles, but which are capable 
of standing by themselves as art works separate from the useful 
article, are copyrightable. The example used in the Mazer case was an 
ornamental lamp base. 

Title II of S. 22 as passed by the Senate would create a new limited 
form of copyright protection for “original” designs which are clearly 
a part of a useful article, regardless of whether such designs could 
stand by themselves, separate from the article itself. Thus designs 
of useful articles which do not meet the design patent standard of 
“novelty” would for the first time be protected. 

S. 22 is a copyright revision bill. The Committee chose to delete 
Title II in part because the new form of design protection provided 
by Title II could not truly be considered copyright protection and 
therefore appropriately within the scope of copyright revision. 

In addition, Title II left unanswered at least two fundamental issues 
which will require further study by the Congress. These are: first, what 
agency should administer this new design protection system and. sec¬ 
ond, should typeface designs be given the protections of the title? 

Finally, the Committee will have to examine further the assertion 
of the Department of Justice, which testified in opposition to the Title, 
that Title II would create a new monopoly which has not been justified 
by a showing that its benefits will outweigh the disadvantage of remov¬ 
ing such designs from free public use. 

The issues raised by Title II have not been resolved by its deletion 
from the Copyright Revision Bill. Therefore, the Committee believes 
that it will be necessary to reconsider the question of design protection 
in new legislation during the 95th Congress. At that time more com- 

E lete hearings on the subject may be held and, without the encum- 
rance of a general copyright revision bill, the issues raised in Title 
II of S. 22 may be resolved. 

Sectional Analysis and Discussion 


An analysis and discussion of the provisions of S. 22, as amended, 
follows: 


Section 101. Definitions 


The significant definitions in this section will be mentioned or sum¬ 
marized in connection with the provisions to which they are most 
relevant. 
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Purpose 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, as amended, is to provide 
for a general revision of the United States Copyright Law, title 17 of 
the United States Code. 

Statement 

The first copyright law of the United States was enacted by the First 
Congress in 1790, in exercise of the constitutional power “To promote 
the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by securing for limited Times 
to Authors and Inventor's the exclusive Right to their respective Writ¬ 
ings and Discoveries” (U.S. Constitution, Art. I, sec. 8). Comprehen¬ 
sive revisions were enacted, at intervals of about 40 years, in 1831,1870, 
and 1909. The present copyright law, title 17 of the United States Code, 
is basically the same as the act of 1909. 

Since that time significant changes in technology have affected the 
operation of the copyright law. Motion pictures and sound recordings 
had just made their appearance in 1909, and radio and television were 
still in the early stages of their development. During the past half cen¬ 
tury a wide range of new 7 techniques for capturing and communicating 
printed matter, visual images, and recorded sounds have come into use, 
and the increasing use of information storage and retrieval devices, 
communications satellites, and laser technology promises even greater 
changes in the near future. The technical advances have generated new 
industries and new methods for the reproduction and dissemination of 
copyrighted works, and the business relations between authors and 
users have evolved new patterns. 

Between 1924 and 1940 a number of copyright law 7 revision measures 
were introduced. All these failed of enactment, partly because of con¬ 
troversy among private interests over differences betw 7 een the Beme 
Convention and the U.S. law. After World War II, the United States 
participated in the development of the new 7 Universal Copyright Con¬ 
vention, becoming a party in 1955. 

In that year, the movement for general revision of the U.S. copyright 
law was revived and the legislative appropriations act for the next 3 
years provided funds for a comprehensive program of research and 
studies by the Copyright Office as the groundwork for such revision. 
There followed a period of study which produced 35 published mono¬ 
graphs on most of the major substantive issues in copyright revision, 
and culminated in 1961 in the “Report of the Register of Copyrights 
on the General Revision of the U.S. Copyright Law.” 

Between 1961 and 1964 there w 7 ere numerous meetings and discus¬ 
sions under the auspices of the Copyright Office, participated in by 
representatives of a wide range of interests affected by the copyright 
law. Gradually a draft bill for general revision took shape, and toward 
the end of the 88th Congress, on July 20, 1964, it was introduced in 
both Houses. The 1964 revision bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives, as H.R. 11947, and in the Senate by request, as S. 3008. 

No further legislative action was taken on the revision bill during 
the 88th Congress, but before the opening of the 89th Congress the 
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Copyright Office completely revised the bill in the light of the many 
comments that had been received. On February 4, 1965, the revised 
bill was introduced in both Houses: in the House as H.R. 4347, and 
in the Senate as S. 1006. The Copyright Office prepared a report to 
accompany the revised bill, and it was published in May, 1965 as “The 
Supplementary Report of the Register of Copyrights on the General 
Revision of the U.S. Copyright Law: 1965 Revision Bill.’' Extensive 
hearings on the bill were held in both Houses during 1965, and the 
Senate hearings continued in 1966. H.R. 4347 was reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee on October 12,1966 (H.R. Rep. No. 2237, 
89th Cong., 2d Sess.), but the 89th Congress adjourned before further 
action could be taken. 

At the beginning of the 90th Congress the bill, in the form in 
which it had been reported by the House Judiciary Committee, was 
again introduced in both Houses: in the House of Representatives on 
January 17,1967 as H.R. 2512, and in the Senate on January 23,1967, 
as S. 597. H.R. 2512 was reported by the House Judiciary Committee, 
without further amendment but with dissenting views, on March 8, 
1967 (H.R. Rept. No. 83, 90th Cong., 1st Sess.). The bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives, with several important amendments, 
on April 11, 1967, by a vote of 379 to 29. The Senate Judiciary Sub- 
coinmitte conducted further hearings on S. 597 in March and April 
of 1967. However, it was not possible to complete action on copyright 
revision in the 90th Congress because of the emergence of certain 
major problems, notably that of cable television. 

On January 22 (legislative day January 10), 1969, S. 543 was intro¬ 
duced in the 91st Congress. Ttitle I of this bill, other than for 
technical amendments, was identical to S. 597 of the 90th Congress. 
Title II of the bill incorporated the provisions of S. 2216 providing 
for the establishment of a National Commission on New Technological 
Uses of Copyrighted Works. This title was a response to concerns as 
to the impact of the legislation on the use of copyrighted materials 
in computers and other forms of information storage and retrieval 
systems. The Senate had passed, on October 12, 1967, a bill establish¬ 
ing such a Commission for the study of this subject, but there had 
been no action by the House on this separate legislation. 

On December 10, 1969, the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee favor¬ 
ably reported S. 543, with an amendment in the nature of a sub¬ 
stitute. No further action was taken in the 91st Congress primarily 
because of the cable television issue. 

On February 18, 1971, S. 644 was introduced in the 92nd Congress. 
Other than for minor amendments, the text of that bill was identical 
to the revision bill reported by the Subcommittee in the 91st Con¬ 
gress. No action was taken on general revision legislation during the 
92nd Congress, pending the formulation and adoption by the Federal 
Communications Commission of new cable television rules. 

While action on the general revision bill was necessarily delayed, 
the unauthorized duplication of sound recordings became widespread. 
It was accordingly determined that the creation of a limited copy¬ 
right in sound recordings should not await action on the general 
revision bill. S. 646 of the 92nd Congress was introduced to amend 
title 17 of the U.S. Code to provide for the creation of a limited copy¬ 
right in sound recordings. This bill passed the Senate on April 29, 



Section 102. General Subject Matter of Copyright 
“Original works of authorship ” 

The two fundamental criteria of copyright protection—originality 
and fixation in tangible form—are restated in the first sentence of this 
cornerstone provision. The phrase “original works of authorship,” 
which is purposely left undefined, is intended to incorporate without 
change the standard of originality established by the courts under the 
present copyright statute. This standard does not include requirements 
of novelty, ingenuity, or esthetic merit, and there is no intention to 
enlarge the standard of copyright protection to require them. 

In using the phrase “original works of authorship,” rather than 
“all the writings of an author” now in section 4 of the statute, the com¬ 
mittee’s purpose is to avoid exhausting the constitutional power of 
Congress to legislate in this field, and to eliminate the uncertainties 
arising from the latter phrase. Since the present statutory language 
is substantially the same as the empowering language of the Consti¬ 
tution, a recurring question has been whether the statutory and the 
constitutional provisions are coextensive. If so, the courts would be 
faced with the alternative of holding copyrightable something that 
Congress clearly did not intend to protect, or of holding constitution¬ 
ally incapable of copyright something that Congress might one day 
want to protect. To avoid these equally undesirable results, the courts 
have indicated that “all the writings of an author” under the present 
statute is narrower in scope than the “writings” of “authors” referred 
to in the Constitution. The bill avoids this dilemma by using a different 
phrase—“original works of authorship”—in characterizing the general 
subject matter of statutory copyright protection. 

The history of copyright law has been one of gradual expansion in 
the types of works accorded protection, and the subject mutter affected 
by this expansion has fallen into two general categories. In the first, 
scientific discoveries and technological developments have made pas¬ 
sible new forms of creative expression that never existed before. In 
some of these cases the new expressive forms—electronic music, film¬ 
strips, and computer programs, for example—could be regarded as an 
extension of copyrightable subject matter Congress had already in¬ 
tended to protect, and were thus considered copyrightable from the 
outset without the need of new legislation. In other cases, such as 
photograplis, sound recordings, and motion pictures, statutory enact¬ 
ment was deemed necessary to give them full recognition as copyright- 
able works. 

Authors are continually finding new ways of expressing themselves, 
but it is impossible to foresee the forms that these new expressive 
methods will take. The bill does not intend either to freeze the scope 
of copyrightable technology or to allow unlimited expansion into areas 
completely outside the present congressional intent. Section 102 im¬ 
plies neither that that subject matter is unlimited nor that new forms 
of expression within that general area of subject matter would neces¬ 
sarily be unprotected. 

The historic expansion of copyright has also applied to forms of 
expression which, although in existence for generations or centuries, 
have only gradually come to be recognized as creative and worthy of 
protection. The first copyright statute in this country, enacted in 1790, 
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designated only “maps, charts, and books”; major forms of expression 
such as music, drama, and works of art achieved specific statutory 
recognition only in later enactments. Although the coverage of the 
present statute is very broad, and would be broadened further by the 
explicit recognition of all forms of choreography, there are unques¬ 
tionably other areas of existing subject matter that this bill does not 
propose to protect but that future Congresses may want to. 

Fixation in tangible form 

bill perpetuates 
gible medium of 
“now known or 
he work “can be 

perceived, reproduced, or otherwise communicated, either directly or 
with the aid of a machine or device.” This broad language is intended 
to avoid the artificial and largely unjustifiable distinctions, derived 
from cases such as White-Cmith Publishing Co. v. Apollo Co., 209 
U.S. 1 (1908), under which statutory copyrightability in certain cases 
has been made to depend upon the form or medium in which the work 
is fixed. Under the bill it makes no difference what the form, manner, 
or medium of fixation may be—whether it is in words, numbers, notes, 
sounds, pictures, or any other graphic or symbolic indicia, whether 
embodied in a physical object in written, printed, photographic, sculp¬ 
tural, punched, magnetic, or any other stable form, and whether it is 
capable of perception directly or by means of any machine or device 
“now known or later developed.” 

Under the bill, the concept of fixation is important since it not only 
determines whether the provisions of the statute apply to a work, but 
it also represents the dividing line between common law and statutory 
protection. As will be noted in more detail in connection with section 
301, an unfixed work of authorship, such as an improvisation or an 
unrecorded choreographic work, performance, or broadcast, would 
continue to be subject to protection under State common law or statute, 
but would not be eligible for Federal statutory protection under sec¬ 
tion 102. 

The bill seeks to resolve, through the definition of “fixation” in sec¬ 
tion 101, the status of live broadcasts—sports, news coverage, live per¬ 
formances of music, etc.—that are reaching the public in unfixed form 
but that are simultaneously being recorded. When a football game is be¬ 
ing covered by four television cameras, with a director guiding the ac¬ 
tivities of the four camermen and choosing which of their electronic 
images are sent out to the public and in what order, there is little doubt 
that what the cameramen and the director are doing constitutes “au¬ 
thorship.” The further question to be considered is whether there has 
been a fixation. If the images and sounds to be broadcast are first 
recorded (on a video tape, film, etc.) and then transmitted, the 
recorded work would be considered a “motion picture” subject to statu¬ 
tory protection against unauthorized reproduction or retransmission 
of the broadcast. If the program content is transmitted live to the 
public while being recorded at the same time, the case would be treated 
the same; the copyright ow T ner would not be forced to rely on common 
law rather than statutory rights in proceeding against an infringing 
user of the live broadcast. 

Thus, assuming it is copyrightable—as a “motion picture” or “sound 
recording,” for example—the content of a live transmission should 


As a basic condition of copyright protection, the 
the existing requirement that a work be fixed in a “tan 
expression,” and adds that this medium may be one 
later developed,” and that the fixation is sufficient if t 
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be accorded statutory protection if it is being recorded simultaneously 
with its transmission. On the other hand, the definition of “fixation” 
would exclude from the concept purely evanescent or transient repro¬ 
ductions such as those projected briefly on a screen, shown electron¬ 
ically on a television or other cathode ray tube, or captured momen¬ 
tarily in the “memory” of a computer. 

Under the first sentence of the definition of “fixed” in section 101, a 
work would be considered “fixed in a tangible medium of expression” 
if there has been an authorized embodiment in a copy or phonorecord 
and if that embodiment “is sufficiently permanent or stable” to permit 
the work “to be perceived, reproduced, or otherwise communicated for 
a period of more than t ransitory duration.” The second sentence makes 
clear that, in the case of “a work consisting of sounds, images, or both, 
that are being transmitted,” the work is regarded as “fixed” if a fixa¬ 
tion is being made at the same time as the transmission. 

Under this definition “copies” and “phonorecords” together will 
comprise all of the material objects in which copyrightable works are 
capable of being fixed. The definitions of these terms in section 101, 
together with their usage in section 102 and throughout the bill, reflect 
a fundamental distinction between the “original work” which is the 
product of “authorship” and the multitude of material objects in which 
it can be embodied. Thus, in the sense of the bill, a “book” is not a 
work of authorship, but is a particular kind of “copy.” Instead, the 
author may write a “literary work,” which in turn can be embodied 
in a wide range of “copies” and “phonorecords,” including books, pe¬ 
riodicals, computer punch cards, microfilm, tape recordings, and so 
forth. It is possible to have an “original work of authorship” without 
having a “copy” or “phonorecord” embodying it, and it is also possible 
to have a “copy” or “phonorecord” embodying something that does 
not qualify as an “original work of authorship.” The two essential ele¬ 
ments—original work and tangible object—must merge through fixa¬ 
tion in order to produce subject matter copyrightable under the statute. 

Categories of copyrightable works 

The second sentence of section 102 lists seven broad categories which 
the concept of “works” of authorship” is said to “include.” The use of 
the word “include,” as defined in section 101, makes clear that the list¬ 
ing is “illustrative and not limitative,” and that the seven categories 
do not necessarily exhaust the scope of “original works of authorship” 
that the bill is intended to protect. Rather, the list sets out the general 
area of copyrightable subject matter, but with sufficient flexibility to 
free the courts from rigid or outmoded concepts of the scope of partic¬ 
ular caegories. The items are also overlapping in the sense that a 
work falling within one class may encompass works coming within 
some or all of the other categories. In the aggregate, the list covers all 
classes of works now specified in section 5 of title 17; in addition, it 
specifically enumerates “pantomimes and choreographic works”. 

Of the seven items listed, four are defined in section 101. The three 
undefined categories—“musical works,” “dramatic works,” and “pan¬ 
tomimes and choreographic works”—have fairly settled meanings. 
There is no need, for example, to specify the copyrightability of elec¬ 
tronic or concrete music in the statute since the form of a work would 
no longer be of any importance, nor is it necessary to specify that 
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“choreographic works” do not include social dance steps and simple 
routines. 

The four items defined in section 101 are “literary works,” “pictorial, 
graphic, and sculptural works,” “motion pictures and audiovisual 
works”, and “sound recordings.” In each of these cases, definitions are 
needed not only because the meaning of the term itself is unsettled but 
also because tne distinction between “work” and “material object” 
requires clarification. The term “literary works” does not connote any 
criterion of literary merit or qualitative value: it includes catalogs, 
directories, and similar factual, reference, or instructional works and 
compilations of data. It also includes computer data bases, and com¬ 
puter programs to the extent that they incorporate authorship in the 
programmer's expression of original ideas, as distinguished from the 
ideas themselves. 

Correspondingly, the definition of “pictorial, graphic, and sculptural 
works” carries with it no implied criterion of artistic taste, aesthetic 
value, or intrinsic quality. The term is intended to comprise not only 
“works of art” in the traditional sense but also works of graphic art 
and illustration, art reproductions, plans and drawings, photographs 
and reproductions of them, maps, charts, globes, and other cartographic 
works, works of these kinds intended for use in advertising and com¬ 
merce, and work of “applied art.” There is no intention whatever to 
narrow the scope of the subject matter now characterized in section 
5(k) as “prints or labels used for articles of merchandise.” However, 
since this terminology suggests the material object in which a work is 
embodied rather than the work itself, the bill does not mention this 
category separately. 

In accordance with the Supreme Court’s decision in Mazer v. Stein , 
347 U.S. 201 (1954), works of “applied art” encompass all original 

E ictorial, graphic, and sculptural works that are intended to be or 
ave been embodied in useful articles, regardless of factors such as 
mass production, commercial exploitation, and the potential avail¬ 
ability of design patent protection. The scope of exclusive rights in 
these works is given special treatment in section 113, to be discussed 
below. 

The Committee has added language to the definition of “pictorial, 
graphic, and sculptural works” in an effort to make clearer the distinc¬ 
tion between works of applied art protectable under the bill and in¬ 
dustrial designs not subject to copyright protection. The declaration 
that “pictorial, graphic, and sculptural works” include “works of 
artistic craftsmanship insofar as their form but not their mechanical 
or utilitarian aspects are concerned” is classic language: it is drawn 
from Copyright Office regulations promulgated in the 1940’s and ex¬ 
pressly endorsed bv the Supreme Court in the Mazer case. 

The second part of the amendment states that “the design of a use¬ 
ful article . . . shall be considered a pictorial, graphic, or sculptural 
work only if, and only to the extent that, such design incorporates 
pictorial, graphic, or sculptural features that can be identified sep¬ 
arately from, and are capable of existing independent!v of, the utili¬ 
tarian aspects of the article.” A “useful article” is defined as “an 
article having an intrinsic utilitarian function that is not merely to 
portrav the appearance of the article or to convey information.” This 
part of the amendment is an adaptation of language added to the Copy- 
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right Office Regulations in the mid-1950’s in an effort to implement the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Mazer case. 

In adopting this amendatory language, the Committee is seeking to 
draw as clear a line as possible between copyrightable works of ap¬ 
plied art and uncopyrighted works of industrial design. A two- 
dimensional painting, drawing, or graphic work is still capable of 
being identified as such when it is printed on or applied to utilitarian 
articles such as textile fabrics, wallpaper, containers, and the like. 
The same is true when a statute or carving is used to embellish ait 
industrial product or, as in the Mazer case, is incorporated into a 
product without losing its ability to exist independently as a work of 
art. On the other hand, although the shape of an industrial product 
may be aesthetically satisfying and valuable, the Committee’s in¬ 
tention is not to offer it copyright protection under the bill. Unless 
the shape of an automobile, airplane, ladies’ dress, food processor, 
television set, or any other industrial product contains some element 
that, physically or conceptually, can be identified as separable from 
the utilitarian aspects of that article, the design would not be copy¬ 
righted under the bill. The test of separability and independence 
from “the utilitarian aspects of the article” does not depend upon 
the nature of the design—that is, even if the appearance or an article 
is determined by esthetic (as opposed to functional) considerations, 
only elements, if any, which can be identified separately from the 
useful article as such are copyrightable. And, even if the three- 
dimensional design contains some such element (for example, a carv¬ 
ing on the back of a chair or a floral relief design on silver flatware), 
copyright protection would extend only to that element, and would 
not cover the over-all configuration of the utilitarian article as such. 

A special situation is presented by architectural works. An archi¬ 
tect’s plans and drawings would, of course, be protected by copy¬ 
right, but the extent to which that protection would extend to the 
structure depicted would depend on the circumstances. Purely non¬ 
functional or monumental structures would be subject to full copy¬ 
right protection under the bill, and the same would be true of artistic 
sculpture or decorative ornamentation or embellishment added to a 
structure. On the other hand, where the only elements of shape in 
an architectural design are conceptually inseparable from the utili¬ 
tarian aspects of the structure, copyright protection for the design 
would not be available. 

The Committee has considered, but chosen to defer, the possibility 
of protecting the design of typefaces. A “typeface” can be defined 
as a set of letters, numbers, or other symbolic characters, whose 
forms are related by repeating design elements consistently applied 
in a notational system and are intended to be embodied in articles 
whose intrinsic utilitarian function is for use in composing text or 
other cognizable combinations of characters. The Committee does 
not regard the design of typeface, as thus defined, to be a copyright- 
able “pictorial, graphic, or sculptural work” within the meaning 
of this bill and the application of the dividing line in section 101. 

Enactment of Public Law 92-140 in 1971 marked the first recogni¬ 
tion in American copyright law of sound recordings as copyright- 
able works. As defined in section 101, copyrightable “sound record¬ 
ings” are original works of authorship comprising an aggregate of 
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musical, spoken, or other sounds that have been fixed in tangible 
form. The copyrightable work comprises the aggregation of sounds 
and not the tangible medium of fixation. Thus, “sound recordings” 
as copyrightable subject matter are distinguished from “phonorec- 
ords,’ the latter being physical objects in which sounds are fixed. They 
are also distinguished from any copyrighted literary, dramatic, or 
musical works tnat may be reproduced on a “phonorecord.” 

As a class of subject matter, sound recordings are clearly within 
the scope of the “writings of an author” capable of protection under 
the Constitution, and the extension of limited statutory protection to 
them was too long delayed. Aside from cases in which sounds are fixed 
by some purely mechanical means without originality of any kind, the 
copyright protection that would prevent the reproduction and dis¬ 
tribution of unauthorized phonorecords of sound recordings is clearly 
justified. 

The copyrightable elements in a sound recording will usually, though 
not always, involve “authorship” both on the part of the performers 
whose performance is captured and op the part of the record producer 
responsible for setting up the recording session, capturing and elec¬ 
tronically processing the sounds, and compiling and editing them to 
make the final sound recording. There may, however, be cases where 
the record producer’s contribution is so minimal that the performance 
is the only copyrightable element in the work, and there may be cases 
(for example, recordings of birdcalls, sounds of racing cars, et cetera) 
where only the record producer’s contribution is copyrightable. 

Sound tracks of motion pictures, long a nebulous area in American 
copyright law, are specifically included in the definition of “motion 
pictures,” and excluded in the definition of “sound recordings.” To be 
a “motion picture,” as defined, requires three elements: (1) a series 
of images, (2) the capability of showing the images in certain suc¬ 
cessive order, and (3) an impression of motion when the images are 
thus shown. Coupled with the basic requirements of original author¬ 
ship and fixation in tangible form, this definition encompasses a wide 
range of cinematographic works embodied in films, tapes, video disks, 
and other media. However, it would not include: (1) unauthorized 
fixation of live performances or telecasts, (2) live telecasts that are 
not fixed simultaneously with their transmission, or (3) filmstrips and 
slide sets which, although consisting of a series of images intended to 
be shown in succession, are not capable of conveying an impression of 
motion. 

On the other hand, the bill equates audiovisual materials such as 
filmstrips, slide sets, and sets of tranparencies with “motion pictures” 
rather than with “pictorial, graphic, and sculptural works.” Their se¬ 
quential showing is closer to a “performance” than to a “display,” and 
the definition of “audiovisual works,” which applies also to “motion 
pictures,” embraces works consisting of a series of related images that 
are by their nature, intended for showing by means of projectors or 
other devices. 

Nature of copyright 

Copyright does not preclude others from using the ideas or informa¬ 
tion revealed by the author’s work. It pertains to the literary musical, 
graphic, or artistic form in which the author expressed intellectual 
concepts. Section 102(b) makes clear that copyright protection does 
not extend to any idea, procedure, process, system, method of opera- 
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tion, concept, principle, or discovery, regardless of the form in which 
it is described, explained, illustrated, or embodied in such work. 

Some concern has been expressed lest copyright in computer pro¬ 
grams should extend protection to the methodology or processes 
adopted by the programmer, rather than merely to the “writing” ex¬ 
pressing his ideas. Section 102(b) is intended, among other things, to 
make clear that the expression adopted by the programmer is the copy¬ 
rightable element in a computer program, and that the actual processes 
or methods embodied in the program are not within the scope of the 
copyright law. 

Section 102(b) in no way enlarges or contracts the scope of copy¬ 
right protection under the present Taw. Its purpose is to restate, in the 
context of the new single Federal system of copyright, that the basic 
dichotomy between expression and idea remains unchanged. 

Section* 103. Compilations and Derivative Works 

Section 103 complements section 102: A compilation or derivative 
work is copyrightable if it represents an “original work of authorship” 
and falls within one or more of the categories listed in section 102. 
Read together, the two sections make plain that the criteria of copy¬ 
rightable subject matter stated in section 102 apply with full force to 
works that are entirely original and to those containing preexisting 
material. Section 103(b) is also intended to define, more sharply and 
clearly than does section 7 of the present law, the important inter¬ 
relationship and correlation between protection of preexisting and of 
“new” material in a particular work. The most important point here 
is one that is commonly misunderstood today: copyright in a “new ver¬ 
sion” covers only the material added by the later author, and has no 
effect one way or the other on the copyright or public domain status 
of the preexisting material. 

Between them the terms “compilations” and “derivative works” 
which are defined in section 101, comprehend every copyrightable work 
that employs preexisting material or data of any kind. There is neces¬ 
sarily some overlapping between the two, but they basically represent 
different concepts. A “compilation” results from a process of selecting, 
bringing together, organizing, and arranging previously existing ma¬ 
terial of all kinds, regardless of whether the individual items in the 
material have been or ever could have been subject to copyright. A 
“derivative work,” on the other hand, requires a process of recasting, 
transforming, or adapting “one or more preexisting works”; the “pre¬ 
existing work” must come within the general subject matter of copy¬ 
right set forth in section 102, regardless of whether it is or was ever 
copyrighted. 

The.second part of the sentence that makes up section 103(a) deals 
with the status of a compilation or derivative work unlawfully em¬ 
ploying preexisting copyrighted material. In providing that protec¬ 
tion does not extend to “any part of the work in which such material 
has been used unlawfully,” the bill prevents an infringer from bene¬ 
fiting, through copyright protection, from committing an unlawful 
act, but preserves protection for those parts of the work that do not 
employ the preexisting work. Thus, an unauthorized translation of a 
novel could not be copyrighted at all, but the owner of copyright in 
an anthology of poetry could sue someone who infringed the whole 
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anthology, even though the infringer proves that publication of one of 
the poems was unauthorized. Under this provision, copyright could 
be obtained as long as the use of the preexisting work was not “unlaw¬ 
ful,” even though the consent of the copyright owner had not been 
pbtained. For instance, the unauthorized reproduction of a work 
might be “lawful” under the doctrine of fair use or an applicable for¬ 
eign law, and if so the work incorporating it could be copyrighted. 

Section 104. National Origin 

Section 104 of the bill, which sets forth the basic criteria under 
which works of foreign origin can be protected under the U.S. copy¬ 
right law, divides all works coming within the scope of sections 102 
and 103 into two categories: unpublished and published. Subsection 
(a) imposes no qualifications of nationality and domicile with respect 
to unpublished works. Subsection (b) would make published works 
subject to protection under any one of four conditions: 

(1) The author is a national or domiciliary of the United States 
or of a country with which the United States has copyright rela¬ 
tions under a treaty, or is a stateless person; 

(2) The work is first published in the United States or in a 
country that is a party to the Universal Copyright Convention; 

(3) The work is first published by the United Nations, by any 
of its specialized agencies, or by the Organization of American 
States; or 

(4) The work is covered by a Presidential proclamation ex¬ 
tending protection to works originating in a specified country 
which extends protection to U.S. works “on substantially the 
same basis” as to its own works. 

The third of these conditions represents a treaty obligation of the 
United States. Under the Second Protocol of the Universal Copyright 
Convention, protection under U.S. Copyright law is expressly required 
for works published by the United Nations, by U.N. specialized agen¬ 
cies, and by the Organization of American States. 

Section 105. U.S. Government Works 
Scope of the prohibition 

The basic premise of section 105 of the bill is the same as that of 
section 8 of the present law—that works produced for the U.S. 
Government by its officers and employees should not be subject to 
copyright. The provision applies the principle equally to unpublished 
and published works. 

The general prohibition against copyright in section 105 applies 
to “any work of the United States Government,” which is defined in 
section 101 as “a work prepared by an officer or employee of the 
United States Government as part of that person’s official duties.” 
Under this definition a Government official or employee would not be 
prevented from securing copyright in a Work written at that person’s 
own volition and outside his or her duties, even though the subject 
matter involves the Government work or professional field of the 
official or employee. Although the wording of the definition of “work 
of the United States Government” differs somewhat from that of the 
definition of “work made for hire,” the concepts are intended to be 
construed in the same way. 
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A more difficult and far-reaching problem is whether the definition 
should be broadened to prohibit copyright in works prepared under 
U.S. Government contract or grant. As the bill is written, the Govern¬ 
ment agency concerned could determine in each case whether to allow 
an independent contractor or grantee to secure copyright in works 
prepared in whole or in part with the use of Government funds. The 
argument that has been made against allowing copyright in this situa¬ 
tion is that the public should not be required to pay a “double, subsidy,” 
and that it is inconsistent to prohibit copyright in works by Govern¬ 
ment employees while permitting private copyrights in a growing 
body of works created by persons who are paid with Government funds. 
Those arguing in favor or potential copyright protection have stressed 
the importance of copyright as an incentive to creation and dissemina¬ 
tion is that the public should not be required to pay a “double subsidy,” 
applicable to works written by Government employees and those ap¬ 
plicable to works prepared by private organizations with the use of 
Federal funds. 

The bill deliberately avoids making any sort of outright, unqualified 
prohibition against copyright in works prepared under Government 
contract or grant. There may well be cases where it would be in the 
public interest to deny copyright in the writings generated by Govern¬ 
ment research contracts and the like; it can be assumed that, where a 
Government agency commissions a work for its own use merely as an 
alternative to having one of its own employees prepare the work, the 
right to secure a private copyright would be withheld. However, there 
are almost certainly many other cases where the denial of copyright 
protection would be unfair or would hamper the production and pub¬ 
lication of important works. Where, under the particular circum¬ 
stances, Congress or the agency involved finds that the need to have a 
work freely available outweighs the need of the private author to secure 
copyright, the problem can be dealt with by specific legislation, agency 
regulations, or contractual restrictions. 

The prohibition on copyright protection for United States Govern¬ 
ment works is not intended to have any effect on protection of these 
works abroad. Works of the governments of most other countries are 
copyrighted. There are no valid policy reasons for denying such pro¬ 
tection to United States Government works in foreign countries, or 
for precluding the Government from making licenses for the use of 
its works abroad. 

The effect of section 105 is intended to place all works of the United 
States Government, published or unpublished, in the public domain. 
This means that the individual Government official or employee who 
wrote the work could not secure copyright in it or restrain its dis¬ 
semination by the Government or anyone else, but it also means that, 
as far as the copyright law is concerned, the Government could not 
restrain the employee or official from disseminating the work if he or 
she chooses to do so. The use of the term “work of the United States 
Government” does not mean that a work falling within the definition 
of that term is the property of the U.S. Government. 

LIMITED EXCEPTION FOR NATIONAL TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICE 

At the House hearings in 1975 the U.S. Department of Commerce 
called attention to its National Technical Information Service 
(NTIS) , which has a statutory mandate, under Chapter 23 of Title 15 
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of the U.S. Code, to operate a clearinghouse for the collection and 
dissemination of scientific, technical and engineering information. 
Under its statute, NTIS is required to be as self-sustaining as posisble, 
and not to force the general public to bear publishing costs that are for 
private benefit. The Department urged an amendment to section 105 
that would allow it to secure copyright in NTIS publications both in 
the United States and abroad, noting that a precedent exists in the 
Standard Reference Data Act (15 USC § 290(e)). 

In response to this request the Committee adopted a limited excep¬ 
tion to the general prohibition in section 105, permitting the Secretary 
of Commerce to “secure copyright for a limited term not to exceed 
five years, on behalf of the United States as author or copyright owner” 
in any NTIS publication disseminated pursuant to 15 U.S.C. Chapter 
23. In order to “secure copyright” in a work under this amendment the 
Secretary would be required to publish the work with a copyright 
notice, and the five-year term would begin upon the date of first 
publication. 

Proposed saving clause 

Section 8 of the statute now in effect includes a saving clause intended 
to make clear that the copyright protection of a private work is not 
affected if the work is published by the Government. This provision 
serves a real purpose in the present law because of the ambiguity of 
the undefined term “any publication of the United States Government.” 
Section 105 of the bill, however, uses the operative term “work of the 
United States Government” and defines it in such a way that privately 
written works are clearly 1 excluded from the prohibition; accordingly, 
a saving clause becomes superfluous. 

Retention of a saving clause has been urged on the ground that the 
present statutory provision is frequently cited, and that having the 
provision expressly stated in the law would avoid questions ana ex¬ 
planations. The committee here observes: (1) there is nothing in section 
105 that would relieve the Government of its obligation to secure 
permission in order to publish a copyrighted work; and (2) publica¬ 
tion or other use by the Government of a private work would not affect 
its copyright protection in any way. The question of use of copyrighted 
material in documents published by the Congress and its Committees 
is discussed below in connection with section 107. 

Works of the TJnited States Postal Service 

The intent of section 105 is to restrict the prohibition against Gov¬ 
ernment copyright to works written by employees of the United States 
Government within the scope of their official .duties. In accordance 
with the objectives of the Postal Reorganization Act of 1970, this 
section does not apply to works created by employees of the United 
States Postal Service. In addition to enforcing the criminal statutes 
proscribing the forgery or counterfeiting of postage stamps, the 
Postal Service could, if it chooses, use the copyright law to prevent 
the reproduction of postage stamp designs for private or commercial 
non-postal services (for example, in philatelic publications and cata¬ 
logs, in general advertising, in art reproductions, in textile designs, 
and so forth). However, any copyright claimed by the Postal Service 
in its works, including postage stamp designs, would be subject to the 
same conditions, formalities, and time limits as other copyrightable 
works. 
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Section 106 . Exclusive Rights in Copyrighted Works 
General scope of copyright 

The five fundamental rights that the bill gives to copyright own¬ 
ers—the exclusive rights of reproduction, adaptation, publication, 
performance, and display—are stated generally in section 106. These 
exclusive rights, which comprise the so-called “bundle of rights” that 
is a copyright, are cumulative and may overlap in some cases. Each 
of the five enumerated rights may be subdivided indefinitely and, as 
discussed below in connection with section 201, each subdivision of an 
exclusive right may be owned and enforced separately. 

The approach of the bill is to set forth the copyright owner’s ex¬ 
clusive rights in broad terms in section 106, and then to provide vari¬ 
ous limitations, qualifications, or exemptions in the 12 sections that 
follow. Thus, everything in section 106 is made “subject to sections 
107 through 118,” and must be read in conjunction with those pro¬ 
visions. 

The exclusive rights accorded to a copyright owner under section 
106 are “to do and to authorize” any of the activities specified in the 
five numbered clauses. Use of the phrase “to authorize” is intended 
to avoid any questions as to the liability of contributory infringers. 
For example, a person who lawfully acquires an authorized copy of 
a motion picture would be an infringer if he or she engages in the 
business of renting it to others for purposes of unauthorized public 
performance. 

Rights of reproduction , adaptation , and publication 

The first three clauses of section 106, which cover all rights under 
a copyright except those of performance and display, extend to every 
kind of copyrighted work. The exclusive rights encompassed by these 
clauses, though closely related, are independent; they can generally 
be characterized as rights of copying, recording, adaptation, and pub¬ 
lishing. A single act of infringement may violate all of these rights 
at once, as where a publisher reproduces, adapts, and sells copies of 
a person’s copyrighted work as part of a publishing venture. In¬ 
fringement takes place when any one of the rights is violated: where, 
for example, a printer reproduces copies without selling them or a 
retailer sells copies without having anything to do with their repro¬ 
duction. The references to “copies or phonorecords,” although in the 
plural, are intended here and throughout the bill to include the sing¬ 
ular (1 U.S.C. §1). 

Reproduction. —Read together with the relevant definitions in sec¬ 
tion 101, the right “to reproduce the copyrighted work in copies or 
phonorecords” means the right to produce a material object in which 
the work is duplicated, transcribed, imitiated, or simulated in a fixed 
form from which it can be “perceived, reproduced, or otherwise com¬ 
municated, either directly or with the aid of a machine or device.” As 
under the present law, a copyrighted work would be infringed by 
reproducing it in whole or in any substantial part, and by duplicating 
it exactly or by imitation or simulation. Wide departures or variations 
from the copyrighted works would still be an infringement as long 
as the author’s “expression” rather than merely the author’s “ideas” 
are taken. An exception to this general principle, applicable to the 
reproduction of copyrighted sound recordings, is specified in section 
114. 
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“Reproduction” under clause (1) of section 106 is to be distin¬ 
guished from “display” under clause (5). For a work to be “repro¬ 
duced,” its fixation in tangible form must be “sufficiently permanent 
or stable to permit it to be perceived, reproduced, or otherwise com¬ 
municated for a period of more than transitory duration.” Thus, the 
showing of images on a screen or tube would not be a violation of 
clause (1), although it might come within the scope of clause (5). 

Preparation of derivative works. —The exclusive right to prepare 
derivative works, specified separately in clause (2) of section 106, 
overlaps the exclusive right of reproduction to some extent. It is 
broader than that right, however, in the sense that reproduction 
requires fixation in copies or phonorecords, whereas the preparation 
of a derivative work, such as a ballet, pantomime, or improvised 
performance, may be an infringement even though nothing is ever 
fixed in tangible form. 

To be an infringement the “derivative work” must be “based upon 
the copyrighted work,” and the definition in section 101 refers to 
“a translation, musical arrangement, dramatization, fictionalization, 
motion picture version, sound recording, art reproduction, abridgment, 
condensation, or any other form in which a work may be recast, trans¬ 
formed, or adapted.” Thus, to constitute a violation of section 106(2), 
the infringing work must incorporate a portion of the copyrighted 
work in some form; for example, a detailed commentary on a work or 
a programmatic musical composition inspired by a novel would not 
normally constitute infringements under this clause. 

Use in information storage and retrieval systems. —As section 117 
declares explicitly, the bill is not intended to alter the present law 
with respect to the use of copyrighted works in computer systems. 

Public distribution. —Clause (3) of section 106 establishes the exclu¬ 
sive right of publications: The right “to distribute copies or phono- 
records of the copyrighted work to the public by sale or other trans¬ 
fer of ownership, or by rental, lease, or lending.” Under this provision 
the copyright owner would have the right to control the first public 
distribution of an authorized copy or phonorecord of his work, whether 
by sale, gift, loan, or some rental or lease arrangement. Likewise, any 
unauthorized public distribution of copies or phonorecords that were 
unlawfully made would be an infringement. As section 109 makes 
clear, however, the copyright owner’s rights under section 106(3) 
cease with respect to a particular copy or phonorecord once he has 
parted with ownership of it. 

Rights of public performance and display 

Performing rights and the “for profit' 1 '' limitation. —The right of 
public performance under section 106(4) extends to “literary, musical, 
dramatic, and choreographic works, -pantomimes, and motion pictures 
and other audiovisual works and sound recording's” and, unlike the 
equivalent provisions now in effect, is not limited by any “for profit” 
requirement. The approach of the bill, as in raanv foreign laws, is 
first to state the public performance right in broad terms, and then 
to provide specific exemptions for educational and other nonprofit 
uses. 

This approach is more reasonable than the outright exemption of 
the 1909 statute. The line between commercial and “nonprofit” orga¬ 
nizations is increasingly difficult-to draw. Many “non-profit” organi¬ 
zations are highly subsidized and capable of paying royalties, and 
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the widespread public exploitation of copyrighted works by public 
broadcasters and other noncommercial organizations is likely to grow. 
In addition to these trends, it is worth noting that performances and 
displays are continuing to supplant markets for printed copies and 
that in the future a broad “not for profit” exemption could not only 
hurt authors but could dry up their incentive to write. 

The exclusive right of public performance is expanded to include 
not only motion pictures, including works records on film, video tape, 
and video disks, but also audiovisual works such as filmstrips and 
sets of slides. This provision of section 106 (4), which is consistent with 
the assimilation of motion pictures to audiovisual works throughout 
the bill, is also related to amendments of the definitions of “display” 
and “perform” discussed below. The important issue of performing 
rights in sound recordings is discussed in connection with section 114. 

Right of public display .—Clause (5) of section 106 represents the 
first explicit statutory recognition in American copyright law of an 
exclusive right to show a copyrighted work, or an image of it, to the 
public. The existence or extent of this right under the present statute 
is uncertain and subject to challenge. The bill would give the owners 
of copyright in “literary, musical, dramatic, and choreographic works, 
pantomimes, and pictorial, graphic, or sculptural works”, including 
the individual images of a motion picture or other audiovisual work, 
the exclusive right “to display the copyrighted work publicly.” 

Definitions 

Under the definitions of “perform,” “display,” “publicly,” and 
“transmit” in section 101, the concepts of public performance and 
public display cover not only the initial rendition or showing, but also 
any further act by which that rendition or showing is transmitted or 
communicated to the public. Thus, for example: a singer is performing 
when he or she sings a song; a broadcasting network is performing 
when it transmits his or her performance (whether simultaneously or 
from records) ; a local broadcaster is performing when it transmits the 
network broadcast; a cable television system is performing when it 
retransmits the broadcast to its subscribers; and any individual is per¬ 
forming whenever he or she plays a phonorecord embodying the per¬ 
formance or communicates the performance by turning on a receiving 
set. Although any act by which the initial performance or display is 
transmitted, repeated, or made to recur would itself be a “performance” 
or “display” under the bill, it would not be actionable as an infringe¬ 
ment unless it were done “publicly,” as defined in section 101. Certain 
other performances and displays, in addition to those that are “pri¬ 
vate,” are exempted or given qualified copyright control under sec¬ 
tions 107 through 118. 

To “perform” a work, under the definition in section 101, includes 
reading a literary work aloud, singing or playing music, dancing a 
ballet or other choreographic work, and acting out a dramatic work 
or pantomine. A performance may be accomplished “either directly or 
by means of any device or process,” including all kinds of equipment 
for reproducing or amplifying sounds or visual images, any sort of 
transmitting apparatus, any type of electronic retrieval system, and 
any other techniques and systems not yet in use or even invented. 

The definition of “perform” in relation to “a motion picture or other 
audio visual work” is “to show its images in any sequence or to make 
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the sounds accompanying it audible.” The showing of portions of a 
motion picture, filmstrip, or slide set must therefore be sequential to 
constitute a “performance” rather than a “display”, but no particular 
order need be maintained. The purely aural performance of a motion 
picture sound track, or of the sound portions of an audiovisual work, 
would constitute a performance of the “motion picture or other audio¬ 
visual work”; but, where some of the sounds have been reproduced 
separately on phonorecords, a performance from the phonorecord 
would not constitute performance of the motion picture or audiovisual 
work. 

The corresponding definition of “display” covers any showing of a 
“copy” of the work, “either directly or by means of a film, slide, tele¬ 
vision image, or any other device or process.” Since “copies” are defined 
as including the material object “in which the work is first fixed,” the i 
right of public display applies to original works of art as well as to 
reproductions of them. With respect to motion pictures and other 
audiovisual works, it is a “display” (rather than a “performance”) to 
show their “individual images nonsequentially.” In addition to the 
direct showings of a copy of a work, “display” would include the pro¬ 
jection of an image on a screen or other surface by any method, the 
transmission of an image by electronic or other means, and the show¬ 
ing of an image on a cathode ray tube, or similar viewing apparatus 
connected with any sort of information storage and retrieval system. 

Under clause (1) of the definition of “publicly” in section 101, a 
performance or display is “public” if it takes place “at a place open to 
the public or at any place where a substantial number of persons out¬ 
side of a normal circle of a family and its social acquaintances is gath¬ 
ered.” One of the principal purposes of the definition was to make clear 
that, contrary to the decision in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Distributing 
Corf. v. Wyatt , 21 C.O. Bull. 203 (D. Md. 1932), performances in 
“semipublic” places such as clubs, lodges, factories, summer camps, 
and schools are “public performances” subject to copyright control. The 
term “a family” in this context would include an individual living 
alone, so that a gathering confined to the individual’s social acquain¬ 
tances would normally be regarded as private. Routine meetings of 
businesses and governmental personnel would be excluded because they 
do not represent the gathering of a “substantial number of persons.” 

Clause (2) of the definition of “publicly” in section 101 makes clear 
that the concepts of public performance and public display include 
not only performances and displays that occur initially in a public 
place, but also acts that transmit or otherwise communicate a per¬ 
formance or display of the work to the public by means of any device or 
process. The definition of “transmit”—to communicate a performance 
or display “by any device or process whereby images or sound are re¬ 
ceived beyond the place from which they are sent”—is broad enough to 
include all conceivable forms and combinations of wired or wireless 
communications media, including but by no means limited to radio 
and television broadcasting as we know them. Each and every method 
by which the images or sounds comprising a performance or display 
are picked up and conveyed is a “transmission,” and if the transmis¬ 
sion reaches the public in my form, the case comes within the scope of 
clauses (4) or (5) of section 106. 

Under the bill, as under the present law, a performance made avail¬ 
able by transmission to the public at large is “public” even though the 
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recipients are not gathered in a single place, and even if there is no 
proof that any of the potential recipients was operating his receiving 
apparatus at the time of the transmission. The same principles apply 
whenever the potential recipients of the transmission represent a lim¬ 
ited segment of the public, such as the occupants of hotel rooms or the 
subscribers of a cable television service. Clause (2) of the defini¬ 
tion of “publicly” is applicable “whether the members of the public 
capable of receiving the performance or display receive it in the same 
place or in separate places and at the same time or at different times.” 

Section 107. Fair Use 

General background of the 'problem 

The judicial doctrine of fair use, one of the most important and well- 
established limitations on the exclusive right of copyright owners, 
would be given express statutory recognition for the first time in sec¬ 
tion 107. The claim that a defendant’s acts constituted a fair use rather 
than an infringement has been raised as a defense in innumerable copy¬ 
right actions over the years, and there is ample case law recognizing 
the existence of the doctrine and applying it. The examples enumer¬ 
ated at page 24 of the Register’s 1961 Report, while by no means ex¬ 
haustive, give some idea of the sort of activities the courts might 
regard as fair use under the circumstances: “quotation of excerpts in 
a review or criticism for purposes of illustration or comment; quota¬ 
tion of short passages in a scholarly or technical work, for illustration 
or clarification of the author’s observations; use in a parody of some of 
the content of the work parodied; summary of an address or article, 
with brief quotations, in a news report; reproduction by a library of 
a portion of a work to replace part of a damaged copy; reproduction 
by a teacher or student of a small part of a work to illustrate a lesson; 
reproduction of a work in legislative or judicial proceedings or re¬ 
ports; incidental and fortuitous reproduction, in a newsreel or broad¬ 
cast, of a work located in the scene of an event being reported.” 

Although the courts have considered and ruled upon the fair use 
doctrine over and over again, no real definition of the concept has ever 
emerged. Indeed, since the doctrine is an equitable rule of reason, no 
generally applicable definition is possible, and each case raising the 
question must be decided on its own facts. On the other hand, the 
courts have evolved a set of criteria which, though in no case definitive 
or determinative, provide some guage for balancing the equities. These 
criteria have been stated in various ways, but essentially they can all 
be reduced to the four standards which have been adopted in section 
107: “ (1) the purpose and character of the use, including whether such 
use is of a commercial nature or is for non-profit educational purposes; 
(2) the nature of the copyrighted work; (3) the amount and substan¬ 
tiality of the. portion used in relation to the copyrighted wrnrk as a 
whole; and (4) the effect of the use upon the potential market for or 
value of the copyrighted work.” 

These criteria are relevant in determining whether the basic doc¬ 
trine of fair use, as stated in the first sentence of section 107, applies in 
a particular case: “Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106, the 
fair use of a copyrighted work, including such use by reproduction in 
copies or phonorecords or by any other means specified by that section, 
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for purposes such as criticism, comment, news reporting, teaching (in¬ 
cluding multiple copies for classroom use), scholarship, or research, 
is not an infringement of copyright.” 

The specific wording of section 107 as it now stands is the result of a 
process of accretion, resulting from the long, controversy over the re¬ 
lated problems of fair use and the reproduction (mostly by photocopy¬ 
ing) of copyrighted material for educational and scholarly purposes. 
For example, the reference to fair use “by reproduction in copies or 
phonorecords or by any other means” is mainly intended to make clear 
that the doctrine has as much application to photocopying and taping 
as to older forms of use; it is not intended to give these kinds of repro¬ 
duction any special status under the fair use provision or to sanction 
any reproduction beyond the normal and reasonable limits of fair use. 
Similarly, the newly-added reference to “multiple copies for class¬ 
room use” is a recognition that, under the proper circumstances of fair¬ 
ness, the doctrine can be applied to reproductions of multiple copies 
for the members of a class. 

The Committee has amended the first of the criteria to be consid¬ 
ered—“the purpose and character of the use”—to state explicitly that 
this factor includes a consideration of “whether such use is of a com¬ 
mercial nature or is for non-profit educational purposes.” This amend¬ 
ment is not intended to be interpreted as any sort of not-for-profit lim¬ 
itation on educational uses of copyrighted works. It is an express recog¬ 
nition that, as under the present law, the commercial or non-profit 
character of an activity, while not conclusive with respect to fair use, 
can and should be weighed along with other factors in fair use deci¬ 
sions. 

General intention behind the 'provision 

The statement of the fair use doctrine in section 107 offers some 
guidance to users in determining when the principles of the doctrine 
apply. However, the endless variety of situations and combinations of 
circumstances that can rise in particular cases precludes the formula¬ 
tion of exact rules in the statute. The bill endorses the purpose and 
general scope of the judicial doctrine of fair use, but there is no dispo¬ 
sition to freeze the doctrine in the statute, especially during a period 
of rapid technological change. Beyond a very broad statutory explana¬ 
tion of what fair use is and some of the criteria applicable to it, the 
courts must be free to adapt the doctrine to particular situations on a 
case-by-case basis. Section 107 is intended to restate the present judi¬ 
cial doctrine of fair use, not to change, narrow, or enlarge it in any 
way. 

Intention as to classroom reproduction 

Although the works and uses to which the doctrine of fair use 
is applicable are as broad as the copyright law itself, most of the dis¬ 
cussion of section 107 has centered around questions of classroom re¬ 
production, particularly photocopying. The arguments on the question 
are summarized at pp. 30-31 of this Committee’s 1967 report (H.R. 
Rep. No. 83, 90th Cong., 1st Sess.), and have not changed materially 
in the intervening years. 

The Committee also adheres to its earlier conclusion, that “a specific 
exemption freeing certain reproductions of copyrighted works for 
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educational and scholarly purposes from copyright control is not 
justified.” At the same time the Committee recognizes, as it did in 
1967, that there is a “need for greater certainty and protection for 
teachers.” In an effort to meet this need the Committee has not only 
adopted further amendments to section 107, but has also amended sec¬ 
tion 504(c) to provide innocent teachers and other non-profit users of 
copyrighted material with broad insulation against unwarranted lia¬ 
bility for infringement. The latter amendments are discussed below in 
connection with Chapter 5 of the bill. 

In 1967 the Committee also sought to approach this problem by in¬ 
cluding, in its report, a very thorough discussion of “the considera¬ 
tions lying behind the four criteria listed in the amended section 107, 
in the context of typical classroom situations arising today.” This dis¬ 
cussion appeared on pp. 32-35 of the 1967 report, and with some 
changes has been retained in the Senate report on S. 22 (S. Rep. No. 
94-473, pp. 63-65). The Committee has reviewed this discussion, and 
considers that it still has value as an analysis of various aspects of the 
problem. 

At the Judiciary Subcommittee hearings in June 1975, Chairman 
Kastenmeier and other members urged the parties to meet together 
independently in an effort to achieve a meeting of the minds as to per¬ 
missible educational uses of copyrighted material. The response to 
these suggestions was positive, and a number of meetings of three 
groups, dealing respectively with classroom reproduction of printed 
material, music, and audio-visual material, were held beginning in 
September 1975. 

In a joint letter to Chairman Kastenmeier, dated March 19, 1976, 
the representatives of the Ad Hoc Committee of Educational Institu¬ 
tions and Organizations on Copyright Law Revision, and of the Au¬ 
thors I.league of America, Inc., and the Association of American Pub¬ 
lishers, Inc., stated: 

You may remember that in our letter of March 8, 1976 
we told you that the negotiating teams representing authors 
and publishers and the Ad Hoc Group had reached tentative 
agreement on guidelines to insert in the Committee Report 
covering educational copying from books and periodicals un¬ 
der Section 107 of H.R. 2223 and S. 22, and that as part of 
that tentative agreement each side would accept the amend¬ 
ments to Sections 107 and 504 which were adopted by your 
Subcommittee on March 3,1976. 

We are now happy to tell you that the agreement has been 
approved by the principals and we enclose a copy herewith. 

We had originally intended to translate the agreement into 
language suitable for inclusion in the legislative report deal¬ 
ing with Section 107, but we have since been advised by com¬ 
mittee staff that this will not be necessary. 

As stated above, the agreement refers only to copying from 
books and periodicals, and it is not intended to apply to musi¬ 
cal or audiovisual works. 

The full text of the agreement is as follows: 
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Agreement on Guidelines for Classroom Copying in 
Not-For-Profit Educational Institutions 

WITH RESPECT TO BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 

The purpose of the following guidelines is to state the 
minimum standards of educational fair use under Section 107 
of H.R, 2223. The parties agree that the conditions deter¬ 
mining the extent of permissible copying for educational 
purposes may change in the future; that certain types of 
copying permitted under these guidelines may not be per¬ 
missible in the future; and conversely that in the future other 
types of copying not permitted under these guidelines may 
be permissible under revised guidelines. 

Moreover, the following statement of guidelines is not in¬ 
tended to limit the types of copying permitted under the 
standards of fair use under judicial decision and which are 
stated in Section 107 of the Copyright Revision Bill. There 
may be instances in which copying which does not fall withir 
the guidelines stated below may nonetheless be permitted 
under the criteria of fair use. 

GUIDELINES 

I. Single Copying for Teachers 

A single copy may be made of any of the following by or 
for a teacher at his or her individual request for. his or her 
scholarly research or use in teaching or preparation to teach 
a class: 

A. A chapter from a book; 

B. An article from a periodical or newspaper; 

C. A short story, short essay or short poem, whether or not 
from a collective work; 

D. A chart, graph, diagram, drawing, cartoon <t picture 
from a book, periodical, or newspaper; 

II. Multiple Copies for Classroom, Use 

Multiple copies (not to exceed in any event more than one 
copy per pupil in a course) may be made by or for the teacher 
giving the course for classroom use or discussion; provided 
that: 

A. The copying meets the tests of brevity and spontaneity 
as defined below; and, 

B. Meets the cumulative effect test as defined below; and, 

C. Each copy includes a notice of copyright 
Definitions 

Brevity 

(i) Poetry: (a) A complete poem if less than 250 words 
and if printed on not more than two pages or, (b) from a 
longer poem, an excerpt of not more than 250 words. 

( ii) Prose: (a) Either a complete article, story or essay 
of less than 2,500 words, or (b) an excerpt from any prose 
work of not more than 1,000 words or 10% of the work, 
whichever is less, but in any event a minimum of 500 words. 
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[Each of the numerical limits stated in “i” and “ii” above 
may be expanded to permit the completion of an unfinished 
line of a poem or of an unfinished prose paragraph.] 

(Hi) illustration: One chart, graph, diagram, drawing, 
cartoon or picture per book or per periodical issue. 

(iv) ‘‘Special” works: Certain works in poetry, prose or in 
“poetic prose” which often combine language with illustra¬ 
tions and which are intended sometimes for children and at 
other times for a more general audience fall short of 2,500 
words in their entirety. Paragraph “ii” above notwithstand¬ 
ing such “special works” may not be reproduced in their en¬ 
tirety; however, an excerpt comprising not more than two 
of the published pages of such special work and containing 
not more than 10% of the words found in the text thereof, 
may be reproduced. 

Spontaneity 

( i) The copying is at the instance and inspiration of the 
individual teacher, and 

(ii) The inspiration and decision to use the work and the 
moment of its use for maximum teaching effectiveness are so 
close in time that it would be unreasonable to expect a timely 
reply to a request for permission. 

Cumulative Effect 

(i) The copying of the material is for only one course in 
the school in which the copies are made. 

(ii) Not more than one short poem, article, story, essay or 
two excerpts may be copied from the same author, nor more 
than three from the same collective work or periodical volume 
during one class term. 

(Hi) 'There shall not be more than nine instances of such 
multiple copying for one course during one class term. 

[The limitations stated in “ii” and “iii” above shall not 
apply to current news periodicals and newspapers and cur¬ 
rent news sections of other periodicals.] 

III. Prohibitions as to I and 11 Above 

Notwithstanding any of the above, the following shall be 
prohibited: 

(A) Copying shall not be used to create or to replace or 
substitute for anthologies, compilations or collective works. 
Such replacement or substitution may occur whether copies 
of various works or excerpts therefrom are accumulated or 
reproduced and used separately. 

(B) There shall be no copying of or from works intended 
to be “consumable” in the course of study or of teaching. 
These include workbooks, exercises, standardized tests and 
test booklets and answer sheets and like consumable material. 

(C) Copying shall not: 

(a) substitute for the purchase of books, publishers’ 
reprints or periodicals; 

(b) be directed by higher authority; 

(c) be repeated with respect to the same item by the 
same teacher from term to term. 
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(D) No charge shall be made to the student beyond the ac¬ 
tual cost of the photocopying. 

Agreed March 19,1976. 

Ad Hoc Committee on Copyright Law Revision: 

By Sheldon Elliott Steinbach. 

Author-Publisher Group: 

Authors League of America: 

_ By Irwin Karp, Counsel. 

Association of American Publishers, Inc.: 

By Alexander C. Hoffman, 

Chairman. Copyright Committee. 

In a joint letter dated April 30, 1976, representatives of the Music 
Publishers’ Association of the United States, Inc., the National Music 
Publishers’ Association, Inc., the Music Teachers National Associa¬ 
tion, the Music Educators National Conference, the National Associa¬ 
tion of Schools of Music, and the Ad Hoc Committee on Copyright 
Law Revision, wrote to Chairman Kastenmeier as follows: 

During the hearings on H.R. 2223 in June 1975, you and 
several of your subcommittee members suggested that con¬ 
cerned groups should work together in developing guidelines 
which would be helpful to clarify Section 107 of the bill. 

Representatives of music educators a :d music publishers 
delayed their meetings until guidelines had been developed 
relative to books and periodicals. Shortly after that work was 
completed and those guidelines were forwarded to your sub¬ 
committee, representatives of the undersigned music orga¬ 
nizations met together with representatives of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Copyright Law Revision to draft guidelines 
relative to music. 

We are very pleased to inform you that the discussions thus 
have been fruitful on the guidelines which have been devel¬ 
oped. Since private music teachers are an important factor 
in music education, due consideration has been given to the 
concerns of that group. 

We trust that this will be helpful in the report on the bill to 
clarify Fair Use as it applies to music. 

The text of the guidelines accompanying this letter is as follows: 
guidelines for educational uses of music 

The purpose of the following guidelines is to state the mini¬ 
mum and not the maximum standards of educational fair U9e 
under Section 107 of HR 2223. The parties agree that the 
conditions determining the extent of permissible copying for 
educational purposes may change in the future; that certain 
types of copying permitted under these guidelines may not be 
permissible in the future, and conversely that in the future 
other types of copying not permitted under these guidelines 
may be permissible under revised guidelines. 

Moreover, the following statement of guidelines is not in¬ 
tended to limit the types of copying permitted under the 
standards of fair use under judicial decision and which are 
stated in Section 107 of the Copyright Revision Bill. There 
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may be instances in which copying which does not fall within 
the guidelines stated below may nonetheless be permitted 
under the criteria of fair use. 

A. Permissible Uses 

1. Emergency copying to replace purchased copies which 
for any reason are not available for an imminent perform¬ 
ance provided purchased replacement copies shall be sub¬ 
stituted in due course. 

2. (a) For academic purposes other than performance, 
multiple copies of excerpts of works may be made, provided 
that the excerpts do not comprise a part of the whole which 
would constitute a performable unit such as a section, move¬ 
ment or aria, but in no case more than (10% of the whole 
work. The number of copies shall not exceed one copy per pupil 

(b) For academic purposes other than performance, a 
single copy of an entire performable unit (section, movement, 
aria, etc.) that is, (1) confirmed by the copyright proprietor 
to be out of print or (2) unavailable except in a larger work, 
may be made by or for a teacher solely for the purpose of his 
or her scholarly research or in preparation to teach a class. 

3. Printed copies which have been purchased may be edited 
or simplified provided that the fundamental character of the 
work is not distorted or the lyrics, if any, altered or lyrics 
added if none exist. 

4. A single copy of recordings of performances by students 
may be made for evaluation or rehearsal purposes and may 
be retained by the educational institution or individual 
teacher. 

5. A single copy of a sound recording (such as a tape, disc 
or cassette) of copyrighted music may be made from sound 
recordings owned by an educatonal institution or an individ¬ 
ual teacher for the purpose of constructing aural exercises 
or examinations and may be retained by the educational in¬ 
stitution or individual teacher. (This pertains only to the 
copyright of the music itself and not to any copyright which 
may exist in the sound recording.) 

R. Prohibitions 

1. Copying to create or replace or substitute for anthologies, 
compilations or collective works. 

2. Copying of or from works intended to be “consumable” in 
the course of study or of teaching such as workbooks, exer¬ 
cises, standardized tests and answer sheets and like material. 

3. Copying for the purpose of performance, except as in 
A(l) above. 

4. Copying for the purpose of substituting for the purchase 
of music, except as in A(l) and A(2) above. 

5. Copying without inclusion of the copyright notice which 
appears on the printed copy. 

The problem of off-the-air taping for nonprofit classroom use of 
copyrighted audiovisual works incorporated in radio and television 
broadcasts has proved to be difficult to resolve. The Committee believes 
that the fair use doctrine has some limited application in this area, 
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but it appears that the development of detailed guidelines will require 
a more thorough exploration than has so far been possible of the needs 
and problems of a number of different interests affected, and of the 
various legal problems presented. Nothing in section 107 or elsewhere 
in the bill is intended to change or prejudge the law on the point. 'On 
the other hand, the Committee is sensitive to the importance of the 
problem, and urges the representatives of the various interests, if pos¬ 
sible under the leadership of the Register of Copyrights, to continue 
their discussions actively and in a constructive spirit. If it would be 
helpful to a solution, the Committee is receptive to undertaking further 
consideration of the problem in a future Congress. 

The Committee appreciates and commends the efforts and the co¬ 
operative and reasonable spirit of the parties who achieved the agreed 
guidelines on books and periodicals and on music. Representatives of 
the American Association of University Professors and of the Associa¬ 
tion of American Law Schools have written to the Committee strongly 
criticizing the guidelines, particularly with respect to multiple copy¬ 
ing, as being too restrictive with respect to classroom situations at the 
university and graduate level. However, the Committee notes that the 
Ad Hoc group did include representatives of higher education, that the 
stated “purpose of the . . . guidelines is to state the minimum and not 
the maximum standards of educational fair use” and that the agree¬ 
ment acknowledges “there may be instances in which copying which 
does not fall within the guidelines . . . may nonetheless be permitted 
under the criteria of fair use.” 

The Committee believes the guidelines are a reasonable interpreta¬ 
tion of the minimum standards of fair use. Teachers kill know that 
copying within the guidelines is fair use. Thus, the guidelines serve the 
purpose of fulfilling the need for greater certainty and protection for 
teachers. The Committee expresses the hope that if there are areas 
where standards other than these guidelines may be appropriate, the 
parties will continue their efforts to provide additional specific guide¬ 
lines in the same spirit of good will and give and take that has marked 
the discussion of this subject in recent months. 

Reproduction and uses for other purposes 

The concentrated attention given the fair use provision in the 
context of classroom teaching activities should not obscure its appli¬ 
cation in other areas. It must be emphasized again that the same 
general standards of fair use are applicable to all kinds of uses of 
copyrighted material, although the relative weight to be given them 
will differ from case to case. 

The fair use doctrine would be relevant to the use of excerpts from 
•copyrighted works in educational broadcasting activities not ex¬ 
empted under section 110(2) or 112, and not covered by the licensing 
provisions of section 118. In these cases the factors to be weighed 
in applying the criteria of this section would include whether the 
performers, producers, directors, and others responsible for the broad¬ 
cast were paid, the size and nature of the audience, the size and num¬ 
ber of excerpts taken and, in the case of recordings made for broad¬ 
cast, the number of copies reproduced and the extent of their reuse 
or exchange. The availability of the fair use doctrine to educational 
broadcasters would be narrowly circumscribed in the case of motion 
pictures and other audiovisual works, but under appropriate circum- 
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stances it could apply to the nonsequential showing of an individual 
still or slide, or to the performance of a short excerpt from a motion 
picture for criticism or comment. 

Another special instance illustrating the application of the fair 
use doctrine pertains to the making of copies or phonorecords of 
works in the special forms needed for the use of blind persons. These 
special forms, such as copies in Braille and phonorecords of oral 
readings (talking books), are not usually made by the publishers for 
commercial distribution. For the most part, such copies and phono¬ 
records are made by the Library of Congress’ Division for the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped with permission obtained from the 
copyright owners, and are circulated to blind persons through re¬ 
gional libraries covering the nation. In addition, such copies and 
phonorecords are made locally by individual volunteers for the use 
of blind persons in their communities, and the Library of Congress 
conducts a program for training such volunteers. While the making 
of multiple copies or phonorecords of a work for general circula¬ 
tion requires the permission of the copyright owner, a problem ad¬ 
dressed in section 70 of the bill, the making of a single copy or phono- 
record by an individual as a free service for a blind persons would 
properly be considered a fair use under section 107. 

A problem of particular urgency is that of preserving for posterity 
prints of motion pictures made before 1942. Aside from the deplorable 
fact that in a great many cases the only existing copy of a film has 
been deliberately destroyed, those that remain are in immediate dan¬ 
ger of disintegration; they were printed on film stock with a nitrate 
base that will inevitably decompose in time. The efforts of the Library 
of Congress, the American Film Institute, and other organizations 
to rescue and preserve this irreplaceable contribution to our cultural 
life are to be applauded, and the making of duplicate copies for 
purposes of archival preservation certainly falls within the scope 
of “fair use.” 

When a copyrighted work contains unfair, inaccurate, or derogatory 
information concerning an individual or institution, the individual 
or institution may copy and reproduce such parts of the work as are 
necessary to permit understandable comment on the statements made 
in the work. 

The Committee has considered the question of publication, in Con¬ 
gressional hearings and documents, of copyrighted material. Where 
the length of the work or excerpt published and the number of copies 
authorized are reasonable under the circumstances, and the work 
itself is directly relevant to a matter of legitimate legislative concern, 
the Committee believes that the publication would constitute fair use. 

During the consideration of the revision bill in the 94th Con¬ 
gress it was proposed that independent newsletters, as distinguished 
from house organs and publicity or advertising publications, be 
given separate treatment. It is argued that newsletters are particularly 
vulnerable to mass photocopving, and that most newsletters have 
fairly modest circulations. Whether the copying of portions of a 
newsletter is an act of infringement or a fair use will necessarily 
turn on the facts of the individual case. However, as a general prin¬ 
ciple, it seems clear that the scope of the fair use doctrine should 
be considerably narrower in the case of newsletters than in that 
of either mass-circulation periodicals or scientific journals. The com- 
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mercial nature of the user is a significant factor in such cases: Copy¬ 
ing by a profit-making user of even a small portion of a newsletter 
may have a significant impact on the commercial market for the work. 

The Committee has examined the use of excerpts from copyrighted 
works in the art work of calligraphers. The committee believes that 
a single copy reproduction of an excerpt from a copyrighted work by 
a calligrapher for a single client does not represent an infringement 
of copyright. Likewise, a single reproduction of excerpts from a 
copyrighted work by a student calligrapher or teacher in a learning 
situation would be a fair use of the copyrighted work. 

The Register of Copyrights has reconunended that the committee 
report describe the relationship between this section and the provisions 
of section 108 relating to reproduction by libraries and archives. The 
doctrine of fair use applies to library photocopying, and nothing con¬ 
tained in section 108 “in any way affects the right of fair use.” No pro¬ 
vision of section 108 is intended to take away any rights existing under 
the fair use doctrine. To the contrary, section 108 authorizes certain 
photocopying practices which may not qualify as a fair use. 

The criteria of fair use are necessarily set forth in general terms. 
In the application of the criteria of fair use to specific photocopying 
practices of libraries, it is the intent of this legislation to provide an 
appropriate balancing of the rights of creators, and the needs of users. 

Section 108. Reproduction by Libraries and Archives 

Notwithstanding the exclusive rights of the owners of copyright, 
section 108 provides that under certain conditions it is not an infringe¬ 
ment of copyright for a library or archives, or any of its employees 
acting within the scope of their employment, to reproduce or distribute 
not more than one copy or phonorecord of a work, provided (1) the 
reproduction or distribution is made without any purpose of direct or 
indirect commercial advantage and (2) the collections of the library 
or archives are open to the public or available not only to researchers 
affiliated with the library or archives, but also to other persons doing 
research in a specialized field, and (3) the reproduction or distribution 
of the work includes a notice of copyright. 

Under this provision, a purely commercial enterprise could not estab¬ 
lish a collection of copyrighted works, call itself a library' or archive, 
and engage in for-profit reproduction and distribution of photocopies. 
Similarly, it would not be possible for a non-profit institution, by 
means of contractual arrangements with a commercial copying enter¬ 
prise, to authorize the enterprise to carry out copying and distribution 
functions that would be exempt if conducted by the non-profit institu¬ 
tion itself. 

The reference to “indirect commercial advantage” has raised ques¬ 
tions as to the status of photocopying done by or for libraries or 
archival collections within industrial, profitmaking, or proprietary 
institutions (such as the research and development departments of 
chemical, pharmaceutical, automobile, and oil corporations, the library 
of a propritary hospital, the collections owned by a law or medical 
partnership, etc.). 

There is a direct interrelationship between this problem and the 
prohibitions against “multiple” and “systematic” photocopying in sec¬ 
tion 108(g) (1) and (2). Under section 108, a library’ in a profit¬ 
making organization would not be authorized to: 
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(a) use a single subscription or copy to supply its employees 
with multiple copies of material relevant to their work; or 

(b) use a single subscription or copy to supply its employees, on 
request, with single copies of material relevant to their work, where 
the arrangement is “systematic'’ in the sense of deliberately sub¬ 
stituting photocopying for subscription or purchase; or 

(c) use ‘‘interlibrary loan” arrangements for obtaining photo¬ 
copies in such aggregate quantities as to substitute for subscrip¬ 
tions or purchase of material needed by employees in their work. 

Moreover, a library in a profit-making organization could not evade 
these obligations by installing reproducing equipment on its premises 
for unsupervised use by the organization’s stall'. 

Isolated, spontaneous making of single photocopies by a library 
in a for-profit organization, without any systematic effort to substitute 
photocopying for subscriptions or purchases,' would be covered by sec¬ 
tion 108, even though the copies are furnished to the employees of the 
organization for use in their work. Similarly, for-profit libraries could 
participate in interlibrary arrangements for exchange of photocopies, 
as long as the production or distribution was not “systematic.” These 
activities, by themselves, would ordinarily not be considered “for direct 
or indirect commercial advantages,” since the “advantage” referred to 
in this clause must attach to the immediate commercial motivation 
behind the reproduction or distribution itself, rather than to the ulti¬ 
mate profit-making motivation behind the enterprise in which the 
library is located. On the other hand, section 108 would not excuse re¬ 
production or distribution if there were a commercial motive behind 
the actual making or distributing of the copies, if multiple copies were 
made or distributed, or if the photocopying activities were “systematic” 
in the sense that their aim was to substitute for subscriptions or 
purchases. 

The rights of reproduction and distribution under section 108 apply 
in the following circumstances: 

Archival reproduction 

Subsection (b) authorizes the reproduction and distribution of a 
copy or phonorecord of an unpublished work duplicated in facsimile 
form solely for purposes of preservation and security, or for deposit 
for research use in another library or archives, if the copy or phono- 
record reproduced is currently in the collections of the first library or 
archives. Only unpublished works could be reproduced under this ex¬ 
emption. but the right would extend to any type of work, including 
photographs, motion pictures and sound recordings. Under this exemp¬ 
tion, for example, a repository could make photocopies of manuscripts 
by microfilm or electrostatic process, but could not reproduce the work 
in “machine-readable"’ language for storage in an information system. 

Replacement of dam-aged, copy 

Subsection (c) authorizes the reproduction of a published work 
duplicated in facsimile form solely for the purpose of replacement of 
a copy or phonorecord that is damaged, deteriorating, lost or stolen, 
if the library or archives has, after a reasonable effort, determined that 
an unused replacement cannot be obtained at a fair price. The scope 
and nature of a reasonable investigation to determine that an unused 
replacement cannot be obtained will vary according to the circum- 
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stances of a particular situation. It will always require recourse to 
commonly-known trade sources in the United States, and in the normal 
situation also to the publisher or other copyright owner (if such owner 
can be located at the address listed in the copyright registration), or 
an authorized reproducing service. 

Articles and small excerpts 

Subsection (d) authorizes the reproduction and distribution of a 
copy of not more than one article or other contribution to copyrighted 
collection or periodical issue, or of a copy or phonorecord of a small 
part of any other copyrighted work. The copy or phonorecord may be 
made by the library where the user makes his request or by another 
library pursuant to an interlibrary loan. It is further required that 
the copy become the property of the user, that the library or archives 
have no notice that the copy would be used for any purposes other 
than private study, scholarship or research, and that the library or 
archives display prominently at the place where reproduction requests 
are accepted, and includes in its order form, a warning of copyright in 
accordance with requirements that the Register of Copyrights shall 
prescribe by regulation. 

Out-of-print works 

Subsection (e) authorizes the reproduction and distribution of a 
copy or phonorecord of an entire work under certain circumstances, 
if it has been established that a copy cannot be obtained at a fair 
price. The copy may be made by the library where the user makes his 
request or by another library pursuant to an interlibrary loan. The 
scope and nature of a reasonable investigation to determine that an 
unused copy cannot be obtained will vary according to the circum¬ 
stances of a particular situation. It will always require recourse to 
commonly-known trade sources in the United States, and in the normal 
situation also to the publisher or other copyright owner (if the owner 
can be located at the address listed in the copyright registration), or 
an authorized reproducing service. It is further required that the 
copy become the property of the user, that the library or archives 
have no notice that the copy would be used for any purpose other 
than private study, scholarship, or research, and that the library or 
archives display prominently at the place where reproduction re¬ 
quests are accepted, and include on its order form, a warning of copy¬ 
right in accordance with requirements that the Register of Copy¬ 
rights shall prescribe by regulation. 

General exemptions 

Clause (1) of subsection (f) specifically exempts a library or 
archives or its employees from liability for the unsupervised use of 
reproducing equipment located on its premises, provided that the 
reproducing equipment displays a notice that the making of a copy may 
be subject to the copyright law. Clause (2) of subsection (f) makes 
clear that this exemption of the library or archives does not extend 
to the person using such equipment or requesting such copy if the use 
exceeds fair use. Insofar as such person is concerned the copy or 
phonorecord made is not considered “lawfully” made for purposes of 
sections 109, 110 or other provisions of the title. 

Clause (3) provides that nothing in section 108 is intended to 
limit the reproduction and distribution by lending of a limited num- 
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ber of copies and excerpts of an audiovisual news program. This ex¬ 
emption is intended to apply to the daily newscasts of the national 
television networks, which report the major events of the day. It 
does not apply to documentary (except documentary programs in¬ 
volving news reporting as that term is used in section 107), magazine- 
format or other public affairs broadcasts dealing with subjects of 
general interest to the viewing public. 

The clause was first added to the revision bill in 1974 by the adop¬ 
tion of an amendment proposed by Senator Baker. It is intended to 
permit libraries and archives, subject to the general conditions of 
this section, to make off-the-air videotape recordings of daily net¬ 
work newscasts for limited distribution to scholars and researchers 
for use in research purposes. As such, it is an adjunct to the Ameri¬ 
can Television and Radio Archive established in Section 113 of the 
Act which will be the principal repository for television broadcast 
material, including news broadcasts. The inclusion of language indi¬ 
cating that such material may only be distributed by lending by the 
library or archive is intended to preclude performance, copying, or 
sale, whether or not for profit, by the recipient of a copy of a television 
broadcast taped off-the-air pursuant to this clause. 

Clause (4), in addition to asserting that nothing contained in sec¬ 
tion 108 “affects the right of fair use as provided by section 107,” also 
provides that the right of reproduction granted by this section does 
not override any contractual arrangements assumed by a library or 
archives when it obtained a work for its collections. For example, if 
there is an express contractual prohibition against reproduction for 
any purpose, this legislation shall not be construed as justifying a 
violation of the contract. This clause is intended to encompass the 
situation where an individual makes papers, manuscripts or other 
works available to a library with the understanding that they will 
not be reproduced. 

It is the intent of this legislation that a subsequent unlawful use by 
a user of a copy or phonorecord of a work lawfully made by a 
library, shall not make the library liable for such improper use. 

Multiple copies and systematic reproduction 

Subsection (g) provides that the rights granted by this section ex¬ 
tend only to the “isolated and unrelated reproduction of a single copy 
or phonorecord of the same material on separate occasions.” However, 
this section does not authorize the related or concerted reproduction of 
multiple copies or phonorecords of the same materials, whether made 
on one occasion or over a period of time, and whether intended for 
aggregate use by one individual or for separate use by the individual 
members of a group. 

With respect to material described in subsection (d)—articles or 
other contributions to periodicals or collections, and small parts of 
other copyrighted works—subsection (g)(2) provides that the exemp¬ 
tions of section 108 do not apnlv if the library or archive engages in 
“systematic reproduction or distribution of single or multiple copies 
or phonorecords.” This provision in S. 22 provoked a storm of con¬ 
troversy, centering around the extent to which the restrictions on “sys¬ 
tematic” activities would prevent the continuation and development of 
interlibrary networks and other arrangements involving the exchange 
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of photocopies. After thorough consideration, the Committee amended 
section 108 (g) (2) to add the following proviso: 

Provided , that nothing in this clause prevents a library or 
archives from participating in interlibrary arrangements that 
do not have, as their purpose or effect, that the library or 
archives receiving such copies or phonorecords for distribu¬ 
tion does so in such aggregate quantities as to substitute for 
a subscription to or purchase of such work. 

In addition, the Committee added a new subsection (i) to section 
108, requiring the Register of Copyrights, five years from the effective 
date of the new Act and at five-year intervals thereafter, to report to 
Congress upon “the extent to which this section has achieved the in¬ 
tended statutory balancing of the rights of creators, and the needs of 
users,” and to make appropriate legislative or other recommendations. 
As noted in connection with section 107, the Committee also amended 
section 504(c) in a way that would insulate librarians from unwar¬ 
ranted liability for copyright infringement; this amendment is dis¬ 
cussed below. 

The key phrases in the Committee’s amendment of section 108(g) 
(2) are “aggregate quantities” and “substitute for a subscription to or 
purchase of” a work. To be implemented effectively in practice, these 
provisions will require the development and implementation of more- 
or-less specific guidelines establishing criteria to govern various sit¬ 
uations. 

The National Commission on New Technological Uses of Copy¬ 
righted Works (CONTU) offered to provide good offices in helping 
to develop these guidelines. This offer was accepted and, although the 
final text of guidelines has not yet been achieved, the Committee has 
reason to hope that, within the next month, some agreement can be 
reached on an initial set of guidelines covering practices under sec¬ 
tion 108(g) (2). 

Works excluded 

Subsection (h) provides that the rights of reproduction and distri¬ 
bution under this section do not apply to a musical work, a pictorial, 
graphic or sculptural work, or a motion picture or other audiovisual 
work other than “an audiovisual work dealing with news.” The latter 
term is intended as the equivalent in meaning of the phrase “audio¬ 
visual news program” in section 108(f) (3). The exclusions under sub¬ 
section (h) do not apply to archival reproduction under subsection 
(b), to replacement of damaged or lost copies or phonorecords under 
subsection (c), or to “pictorial or graphic works published as illustra¬ 
tions, diagrams, or similar adjuncts to works of which copies are re¬ 
produced or distributed in accordance with subsections (d) and (e).” 

Although subsection (h) generally removes musical, graphic, and 
audiovisual works from the specific exemptions of section 108, it is im¬ 
portant to recognize that the doctrine of fair use under section 107 
remains fully applicable to the photocopying or other reproduction of 
such works. In the case of music, for example, it would be fair use for 
a scholar doing musicological research to have a library supply a copy 
of a portion of a score or to reproduce portions of a phonorecord of a 
work. Nothing in section 108 impairs the applicability of the fair use 
doctrine to a wide variety of situations involving photocopying or 
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other reproduction by a library of copyrighted material in its collec¬ 
tions, where the user requests the reproduction for legitimate scholarly 
or research purposes. 

Section 109. Effect of Transfer of Particular Copy or 
Phonorecord 

Effect on further disposition of copy or phonorecord 

Section 109(a) restates and confirms the principle that, where the 
copyright owner has transferred ownership of a particular copy or 
phonorecord of a work, the person to whom the copy or phonorecord 
is transferred is entitled to dispose of it by sale, rental, or any other 
means. Under this principle, which has been established by the court 
decisions and section 27 of the present law, the copyright owner’s ex¬ 
clusive right of public distribution would have no effect upon anyone 
who owns “a particular copy or phonorecord lawfully made under this 
title” and who wishes to transfer it to someone else or to destroy it. 

Thus, for example, the outright sale of an authorized copy of a book 
frees it from any copyright control over its resale, price or other con¬ 
ditions of its future disposition. A library that has acquired ownership 
of a copy is entitled to lend it under any conditions it chooses to im¬ 
pose. This does not mean that conditions on future disposition of 
copies or phono records, imposed by a contract between their buyer 
and seller, would be unenforceable between the parties as a breach of 
contract, but it does mean that they could not be enforced by an action 
for infringement of copyright. Under section 202 however, the owner 
of the physical copy or phonorecord cannot reproduce or perform 
the copyrighted work publicly without the copyright owner’s consent. 

To come within the scope of section 109(a), a copy or phonorecord 
must have been “lawfully made under this title,” though not necessar¬ 
ily with the copyright owner’s authorization. For example, any resale 
of an illegally “pirated” phonorecord would be an infringement, but 
the disposition of a phonorecord legally made under the compulsory 
licensing provisions of section 115 would not. 

Effect on display of copy 

Subsection (b) of section 109 deals with the scope of the copyright 
owner’s exclusive right to control the public display of a particular 
“copy” of a work (including the original or prototype copy in which 
the work was first fixed). Assuming, for example, that a painter has 
sold the only copy of an original work of art without restrictions, 
would it be possible for him to restrain the new owner from displaying 
it publicly in galleries, shop windows, on a projector, or on television? 

Section 109(b) adopts the general principle that the lawful owner 
of a copy of a work should be able to put his copy on public display 
without the consent of the copyright owner. As in cases arising under 
section 109(a), this does not mean that contractual restrictions on dis¬ 
play between a buyer and seller would be unenforceable as a matter of 
contract law. 

The exclusive right of public display granted by section 106(5) 
would not apply where the owner of a copy wishes to show it directly 
to the public, as in a gallery or display case, or indirectly, as through 
an opaque projector- Where the copy itself is intended for projection, 
as in the case of a photographic slide, negative, or transparency, the 
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public projection of a single image would be permitted as long as the 
views are ‘‘present at the place where the copy is located.” 

On the other hand, section 109(b) takes account of the potentialities 
of the new communications media, notably television, cable and op¬ 
tical transmission devices, and information storage and retrieval de¬ 
vices, for replacing printed copies with visual images. First of all, the 
public display of an image of a copyrighted work would not be ex¬ 
empted from copyright control if the copy from which the image was 
derived were outside the presence of the viewers. In other words, the 
display of a visual image of a copyrighted work would be an infringe¬ 
ment if the image were transmitted by any method (by closed or open 
circuit television, for example, or by a computer system) from one 
place to members of the public located elsewhere. 

Moreover, the exemption would extend only to public displays that 
are made “either directly or by the projection of no more than one 
image at a time.” Thus, even where the copy and the viewers are lo¬ 
cated at the same place, the simultaneous projection of multiple 
images of the work would not be exempted. For example, where each 
person in a lecture hall is supplied with a separate viewing apparatus, 
the copyright owner’s permission would generally be required in order 
to project an image of a work on each individual screen at the same 
time. 

The committee’s intention is to preserve the traditional pr ; vilege 
of the owner of a copy to display it directly, but to place reasonable 
restrictions on the ability to display it indirectly in such a way that 
the copyright owner’s market for reproduction and distribution of 
copies would be affected. Unless it constitutes a fair use under section 
107, or unless one of the special provisions of section 110 or li" is 
applicable, projection of more than one image at a time, or trans¬ 
mission of an image to the public over television or other communica¬ 
tion channels, would be an infringement for the same reason:', that 
reproduction in copies would be. The concept of “the place where 
the copy is located” is generally intended to refer to a situation in 
which the viewers are present in the same physical surroundings as 
the copy, even though they cannot see the copy directly. 

Effect of mere possession of copy or phonorecord 

Subsection (c) of section 109 qualifies the privileges specified in 
subsections (a) and (b) by making clear that they do not apply to 
someone who merely possesses a copy or phonorecord without having 
acquired ownership of it. Acquisition of an object embodying a copy¬ 
righted work by rental, lease, loan, or bailment carries with it no 
privilege to dispose of the copy under section 109(a) or to display 
it publicly under section 109(b). To cite a familiar example, a per¬ 
son who has rented a print of a motion picture from the copyright 
owner would have no right to rent it to someone else without the 
owner’s permission. 

Burden of proof in infringement actions 

During the course of its deliberations on this section, the Com¬ 
mittee’s attention was directed to a recent court decision holding 
that the plaintiff in an infringement action had the burden of estab¬ 
lishing that the allegedly infringing copies in the defendant’s posses¬ 
sion were not lawfully made or acquired under section 27 of the 
present law. American Intematicrnal Pictures , Inc. v. Foreman , 400 
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F. Supp. 928 (S.D. Alabama 1975). The Committee believes that 
the court’s decision, if followed, would place a virtually impossible 
burden on copyright owners. The decision is also inconsistent with 
the established legal principle that the burden of proof should not be 

E laced upon a litigant to establish facts particularly within the 
nowledge of his adversary. The defendant in such actions clearly has 
the particular knowledge of how possession of the particular copy 
was acquired, and should have the burden of providing this evidence 
to the court. It is the intent of the Committee, therefore, that in an 
action to determine whether a defendant is entitled to the privilege 
established by section 109 (a) and (b), the burden or proving whether 
a particular copy was lawfully made or acquired should rest on the 
defendant. 

Section 110. Exemptions of Certain Performances and Displays 

Clauses (1) through (4) of section 110 deal with performances and 
exhibitions that are now generally exempt under the “for profit” 
limitation or other provisions of the copyright law, and that are spe¬ 
cifically exempted from copyright liability under this legislation. 
Clauses (1) and (2) between them are intended to cover all of the 
various methods by which performances or displays in the course of 
systematic instruction take place. 

Face-to-face teaching activities 

Clause (1) of section 110 is generally intended to set out the 
conditions under which performances or displays, in the course of 
instructional activities other than educational broadcasting, are to 
be exempted from copyright control. The clause covers all types of 
copyrighted works, and exempts their performance or display “by 
instructors or pupils in the course of face-to-face teaching activities 
of a nonprofit educational institution,” where the activities take place 
“in a classroom or similar place devoted to instruction.” 

There appears to be no need for a statutory definition of “face-to- 
face” teaching activities to clarify the scope of the provision. “Face- 
to-face teaching activities” under clause (1) embrace instructional 
performances and displays that are not “transmitted.” The concept 
does not require that the teacher and students be able to see each 
other, although it does require their simultaneous presence in the 
same general place. Use of the phrase “in the couise of face-to-face 
teaching activities” is intended to exclude broadcasting or other 
transmissions from an outside location into classmoms, whether ra¬ 
dio or television and whether open or closed circuit. However, as 
long as the instructor and pupils are in the same building or general 
area, the exemption would extend to the use of devices for amplifying 
or reproducing sound and for projecting visual images. The “teach¬ 
ing activities” exempted by the clause encompass systematic instruc¬ 
tion of a very wide variety of subjects, but they do not include per¬ 
formances or displays, whatever their cultural value or intellectual 
appeal, that are given for the recreation or entertainment of any part 
of their audience. 

Works affected .—Since there is no limitation on the types of works 
covered by the exemption, teachers or students would be free to per¬ 
form or display anything in class as long as the other conditions of 
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the clause are met. They could read aloud from copyrighted text 
material, act out a drama, play or sing a musical work, perform a 
motion picture or filmstrip, or display text or pictorial material to 
the class by means of a projector. However, nothing in this provision 
is intended to sanction the unauthorized reproduction of copies or 
phonorecords for the purpose of classroom performance or display, 
and the clause contains a special exception dealing with performances 
from unlawfully made copies of motion pictures and other audiovisual 
works, to be discussed below. 

Instructors or pupils. —To come within clause (1), the performance 
or display must be “by instructors or pupils,” thus ruling out perform¬ 
ances by actors, singers, or instrumentalists brought in from outside 
the school to put on a program. However, the term “instructors” would 
be broad enough to include guest lecturers if their instructional activi¬ 
ties remain confined to classroom situations. In general, the term 
“pupils” refers to the enrolled members of a class. 

Nonprofit educational institution. —Clause (1) makes clear that it 
applies only to the teaching activities “of a nonprofit educational insti¬ 
tution,” thus excluding from the exemption performances or displays 
in profit-making institutions such as dance studios and language 
schools. 

Classroom or similar place. —The teaching activities exempted by 
the clause must take place “in a classroom or similar place devoted to 
instruction.” For example, performances in an auditorium or stadium 
during a school assembly, graduation ceremony, class play, or sporting 
event, where the audience is not confined to the members of a particu¬ 
lar class, would fall outside the scope of clause (1), although in some 
cases they might be exempted by clause (4) of section 110. The “similar 
place” referred to in clause (1) is a place which is “devoted to instruc¬ 
tion” in the same way a classroom is; common examples would include 
a studio, a workshop, a gymnasium, a training field, a library, the 
stage of an auditorium, or the auditorium itself, if it is actually used 
as a classroom for systematic instructional activities. 

Motion pictures and other audiovisual works. —The final provision 
of clause (1) deals with the special problem of performances from 
unlawfully-made copies of motion pictures and other audiovisual 
works. The exemption is lost where the copy being used for a classroom 
performance was “not lawfully made under this title” and the person 
responsible for the performance knew or had reason to suspect as 
much. This special exception to the exemption would not apply to 
performances from lawfully-made copies, even if the copies were 
acquired from someone who had stolen or converted them, or if the 
performances were in violation of an agreement. However, though the 
performance would be exempt under section 110(1) in such cases, the 
copyright owner might have a cause of action against the unauthor¬ 
ized distributor under section 106 (3), or against the person responsible 
for the performance, for breach of contract. 

Projection devices. —As long as there is no transmission beyond the 
place where the copy is located, both section 109(b) and section 110(1) 
would permit the classroom display of a work by means of any sort 
of projection device or process. 

Instructional, broadcasting 

Works affected. —The exemption for instructional broadcasting pro¬ 
vided by section 110(2) would apply only to “performance of a non- 
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dramatic literary or musical work or display of a work.” Thus, the 
copyright owner’s permission would be required for the performance 
on educational television or radio of a dramatic work, of a dramatico- 
musicai work such as an opera or musical comedy, or of a motion 
picture. Since, as already explained, audiovisual works such as film¬ 
strips are equated with motion pictures, their sequential showing 
would be regarded as a performance rather than a display and would 
not be exempt under section 110(2). The clause is not intended to limit 
in any way the copyright owner’s exclusive right to make dramatiza¬ 
tions, adaptations, or other derivative works under section 106(2). 
Thus, for example, a performer could read a nondramatic literary 
work aloud under section 110(2), but the copyright owner’s permis¬ 
sion would be required for him to act it out in dramatic form. 

Systematic instructional activities. —Under section 110(2) a trans¬ 
mission must meet three specified conditions in order to be exempted 
from copyright liability. The first of these, as provided by subclause 
(A), is that the performance or display must be “a regular part of 
the systematic instructional activities of a governmental body or a non¬ 
profit educational institution.” The concept of “systematic instruc¬ 
tional activities” is intended as the general equivalent of “curricu- 
lums,” but it could be broader in a case such as that of an institution 
using systematic teaching methods not related to specific course work. 
A transmission would be a regular part of these activities if it is in 
accordance with the pattern of teaching established by the govern¬ 
mental body or institution. The use of commercial facilities, such as 
those of a cable service, to transmit the performance or display, would 
not affect the exemption as long as the actual performance or display 
was for nonprofit purposes. 

Content of transmission. —Subclause (B) requires that the per¬ 
formance or display be directly related and of material assistance to 
the teaching content of the transmission. 

Intended recipients. —Subclause (C) requires that the transmission 
is made primarily for: 

(i) Reception in classrooms or similar places normally devoted 
to instruction, or 

(ii) Reception by persons to whom the transmission is directed 
because their disabilities or other special circumstances prevent 
their attendance in classrooms or similar places normally devoted 
to instruction, or 

(Hi) Reception by officers or employees of governmental bodies 
as a part of their official duties or employment. 

In all three cases, the instructional transmission need only be, made 
“primarily” rather than “solely” to the specified recipients to be 
exempt. Thus, the transmission could still be exempt even though it 
is capable of reception by the public at large. Conversely, it would 
not be regarded as made “primarily” for one of the required groups 
of recipients if the principal purpose behind the transmission is recep¬ 
tion by the public at large, even if it is cast in the form of instruction 
and is also received in classrooms. Factors to consider in determining 
the “primary” purpose of a program would include its subject matter, 
content, and the time of its transmission. 

Paragraph (i) of subclause (C) generally covers what are known 
as “in-school” broadcasts, whether open- or closed-circuit. The refer¬ 
ence to “classrooms or similar places” here is intended to have the 
same meaning as that of the phrase as used in section 110(1). The 
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exemption in paragraph (ii) is intended to exempt transmissions 
providing systematic instuction to individuals who cannot be reached 
in classrooms because of “their disabilities or other special circum¬ 
stances.” Accordingly, the exemption is confined to instructional broad¬ 
casting that is an adjunct to the actual classw*ork of nonprofit schools 
or is primarily for people who cannot be brought together in class¬ 
rooms such as preschool children, displaced workers, illiterates, and 
shut-ins. 

There has been some question as to whether or not the language in 
this section of the bill is intended to include instructional television 
college credit courses. These telecourses are aimed at undergraduate 
and graduate students in earnest pursuit of higher educational degrees 
who are unable to attend daytime classes because of daytime employ¬ 
ment, distance from campus, or some other intervening reason. So 
long as these broadcasts are aimed at regularly enrolled students and 
conducted by recognized higher educational institutions, the commit¬ 
tee believes that they are clearly within the language of section 110 
(2(C) (ii). Like night school and correspondence courses before them, 
these telecourses are fast becoming a valuable adjunct of the normal 
college curriculum. 

The third exemption in subclause (C) is intended to permit the 
use of copyrighted material, in accordance with the other conditions 
of section 110(2), in the course of instructional transmissions for 
Government personnel who are receiving training “as a part of their 
official duties or employment.” 

Religious services 

The exemption in clause (3) of section 110 covers performances of 
a nondramatic literary or musical work, and also performances “of 
dramatico-musical works of a religious nature”; in addition, it extends 
to displays of works of all kinds. The exemption applies where the 
performance or display is “in the course of services at a place of wor¬ 
ship or other religious assembly.” The scope of the clause does not 
cover the sequential showing of motion pictures and other audiovisual 
works. 

The exemption, which to some extent has its counterpart in sec¬ 
tions 1 and 104 of the present law, applies to dramatico-musical 
works “of a religious nature.” The purpose here is to exempt certain 
performances of sacred music that might be regarded as “dramatic” 
in nature, such as oratorios, cantatas, musical settings of the mass, 
choral services, and the like. The exemption is not intended to cover 
performances of secular operas, musical plays, motion pictures, and 
the like, even if they have an underlying religious or philosophical 
theme and take place “in the course of [religiousl services.” 

To be exempted under section 1103(3) a performance or display 
must be “in the course of services,” thus excluding activities at a place 
of worship that are for social, educational, fund raising, or entertain¬ 
ment purposes. Some performances of these kinds could be covered by 
the exemption in section 110(4), discussed next. Since the performance 
or display must also occur “at, a place of worship or other religious 
assembly,” the exemption would not extend to religious broadcasts 
or other transmissions to the public at large, even where the trans¬ 
missions were sent from the place of worship. On the other hand, as 
long as services are being conducted before a religious gathering, the 
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exemption would apply if they were conducted in places such as audi¬ 
toriums, outdoor theaters, and the like. 

Certain other nonprofit performances 
In addition to the educational and religious exemptions provided 
by clauses (1) through (3) of section 110, clause (4) contains a gen¬ 
eral exception to the exclusive right of public performance that would 
cover some, though not all, of the same ground as the present “for 
profit” limitation. 

Scope of exemption. —The exemption in clause (4) applies to the 
same general activities and subject matter as those covered by the “for 
profit” limitation today: public performances of nondramatic literary 
and musical works. However, the exemption would be limited to pub¬ 
lic performances given directly in the presence of an audience 
whether by means of living performers, the playing of phonorecords, 
or the operation of a receiving apparatus, and would not include a 
“transmission to the public.” Unlike the clauses (1) through (3) and 

a of section 110, but like clauses (6) through (8), clause (4) applies 
y to performing rights in certain works, and does not affect the 
exclusive right to display a work in public. 

No profit motive. —In addition to the other conditions specified 
by the clause, the performance must be “without any purpose of di¬ 
rect or indirect commercial advantage.” This provision expressly 
adopts the principle established by the court decisions construing the 
“for profit” limitation: that public performances given or sponsored 
in connection with any commercial or profit-making enterprises are 
subject to the exclusive rights of the copyright owner even though the 
public is not charged for seeing or hearing the performance. 

No payment for performance. —An important condition for this 
exemption is that the performance be given “without payment of 
any fee or other compensation for the performance to any of its per¬ 
formers, promoters, or organizers.” The basic purpose' of this re¬ 
quirement is to prevent the free use of copyrighted material under 
the guise of charity where fees or percentatges are paid to performers, 
promoters, producers, and the like. However, the exemption would 
not be lost if the performers, directors, or producers of the perform¬ 
ance, instead of being paid directly “for the performance,” are paid 
a salary for duties encompassing the performance. Examples are 
performances by a school orchestra conducted by a music teacher who 
receives an annual salary, or by a service band whose members and 
conductors perform as part of their assigned duties and who receive 
military pay. The committee believes that performances of this type 
should be exempt, assuming the other conditions in clause (4) are 
met, and has not adopted the suggestion that the word “salary” be 
added to the phrase referring to the “payment of any fee or other 
compensation.” 

Admission charge. —Assuming that the performance involves no 
profit motive and no one responsible for it gets paid a fee, it must 
still meet one of two alternative conditions to be exempt. As specified 
in subclauses (A) and (B) of section 110(4), these conditions are: 
(1) that no direct or indirect admission charge is made, or (2) that 
the net proceeds are “used exclusively for educational, religious, or 
charitable purposes and not for private financial gain.” 
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Under the second of these conditions, a performance meeting the 
other conditions of clause (4) would be exempt even if an admission 
fee is charged, provided any amounts left “after deducting the rea¬ 
sonable costs of producing the performance” are used solely for bona 
fide educational, religious, or charitable purposes. In cases arising 
under this second condition and as provided in subclause (B), where 
there is an admission charge, the copyright owner is given an oppor¬ 
tunity to decide whether and under what conditions the copyrighted 
work should be performed; otherwise, owners could be compelled to 
make involuntary donations to the fund-raising activities of causes 
to which they are opposed. The subclause would thus permit copy¬ 
right owners to prevent public performances of their works under sec¬ 
tion 110(4) (B) by serving notice of objection, with the reasons there¬ 
for, at least seven days in advance. 

Mere reception in public 

Unlike the first four clauses of section 110, clause (5) is not to any 
extent a counterpart of the “for profit” limitation of the present 
statute. It applies to performances and displays of all types of works, 
and its purpose is to exempt from copyright liability anyone who 
merely turns on, in a public place, an ordinary radio or television 
receiving apparatus of a kind commonly sold to members of the pub¬ 
lic for private use. 

The basic rationale of this clause is that the secondary use of the 
transmission by turning on an ordinary receiver in public is so remote 
and minimal that no further liability should be imposed. In the vast 
majority of these cases no royalties are collected today, and the exemp¬ 
tion should be made explicit in the statute. This clause has nothing to 
do with cable television systems and the exemptions would be denied in 
any case where the audience is charged directly to see or hear the 
transmission. 

On June 17, 1975, the Supreme Court handed down a decision in 
Twentieth Centui'y Music Corp. v. Aiken , 95 S.Ct. 2040, that raised 
fundamental questions about the proper interpretation of section 
110(5). The defendant, owner and operator of a fast-service food shop 
in downtown Pittsburgh, had “a radio with outlets to four speakers 
in the ceiling,” which he apparently turned on and left on throughout 
the business day. Lacking any performing license, he was sued for 
copyright infringement by two ASCAP members. He lost in the 
District Court, won a reversal in the Third Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and finally prevailed, by a margin of 7-2. in the Supreme Court. 

The Aiken decision is based squarely on the two Supreme Court 
decisions dealing with cable television. In Fortnightly Corp. v. United 
Artists , 392 U.S. 390, and again in Tele prompter Corp. v. CBS. 415 
U.S. 394, the Supreme Court has held that a CATV operator was not 
“performing” within the meaning of the 1909 statute, when it picked 
up broadcast signals off the air and retransmitted them to subscribers 
by cable. The Aiken decision extends this interpretation of the scope 
of the 1909 statute’s right of “public performance for profit” to a situ¬ 
ation outside the CATV context and, without exprcsslv overruling the 
decision in Buck v. Jewell-LaSalle Realty Co.. 283 U.S. 191 (1931), 
effectively deprives it of much meaning under the present law. For 
more than forty vears the Jewell-LaSalle rule was thought to require 
a business establishment to obtain copyright licenses before it could 
legally pick up any broadcasts off the air and retransmit them to its 
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guests and patrons. As reinterpreted by the Aiken decision, the rule of 
Jewell-LaJSalle applies only if the broadcast being retransmitted was 
itself unlicensed. 

The majority of the Supreme Court in the Aiken case based its 
decision on a narrow construction of the word “perform” in the 1909 
statute. This basis for the decision is completely overturned by the 
present bill and its broad definition of “perform” in section 101. The 
Committee has adopted the language of section 110(5), with an 
amendment expressly denying the exemption in situations where “the 
performance or display is further transmitted beyond the place where 
the receiving apparatus is located”; in doing so, it accepts the tradi¬ 
tional, pr e-Aiken, interpretation of the Jewell-LaSalle decision, under 
which public communication by means other than a home receiving set, 
or further transmission of a broadcast to the public, is considered an 
infringing act. 

Under the particular fact situation in the Aiken case, assuming a 
small commercial establishment and the use of a home receiver with 
four ordinary loudspeakers grouped within a relatively narrow cir¬ 
cumference from the set, it is intended that the performances would 
be exempt under clause (5). However, the Committee considers this 
fact situation to represent the outer limit of the exemption, and be¬ 
lieves that the line should be drawm at that point. Thus, the clause 
would exempt small commercial establishments w 7 hose proprietors 
merely bring onto their premises standard radio or television equip¬ 
ment and turn it on for their customers’ enjoyment, but it would 
impose liability where the proprietor has a commercial “sound system” 
installed or converts a standard home receiving apparatus (by agu- 
menting it with sophisticated or extensive amplification equipment) 
into the equivalent of a commercial sound system. Factors to consider 
in particular cases would include the size, physical arrangement, and 
noise level of the areas within the establishment where the transmis¬ 
sions are made audible or visible, and the extent to wdiich the receiving 
apparatus is altered or augmented for the purpose of improving the 
aural or visual quality of the performance for individual members 
of the public using those areas. 

Agricultural fairs 

The Committee also amended clause (6) of section 110 of S. 22 as 
adopted by the Senate. As amended, the provision would exempt “per¬ 
formance of a nondramatic musical work by a governmental body or a 
nonprofit agricultural or horticultural organization, in the course of 
an annual agricultural or horticultural fair or exhibition conducted 
by such body or organization.” The exemption extends only to the gov¬ 
ernmental body or nonprofit organization sponsoring the fair; the 
amendment makes clear that, while such a body or organization cannot 
itself be held vicariously liable for infringements by concessionaires at 
the fair, the concessionaires themselves enjoy no exemption under the 
clause. 

Retail sale of phonorecords 

Clause (7) provides that the performance of a nondramatic musical 
work or of a sound recording by a vending establishment open to the 
public at large without any direct or indirect admission charge, where 
the sole purpose of the performance is to promote the retail sale of 
copies or phonorecords of the work, is not an infringement of copy- 
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right. This exemption applies only if the performance is not trans¬ 
mitted beyond the place where the establishment is located and is with¬ 
in the immediate area where the sale is occurring. 

Transmission to handicapped audiences 

The new clause (8) of subsection 110, which had been added to S. 22 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee when it reported the bill on No¬ 
vember 20,1975, and fiad been adopted by the Senate on February 19, 
1976, was substantially amended by the Committee. Under the amend¬ 
ment, the exemption would apply only to performances of “non- 
dramatic literary works” by means of “a transmission specifically 
designed for and primarily directed to” one or the other of two defined 
classes of handicapped persons: (1) “blind or other handicapped per¬ 
sons who are unable to read normal printed material as a result of their 
handicap” or (2) “deaf or other handicapped persons who ai’e unable 
to hear the aural signals accompanying a transmission.” Moreover, the 
exemption would be applicable only if the performance is “without 
any purpose of direct or indirect commercial advantage,” and if the 
transmission takes place through government facilities or through the 
facilities of a noncommercial educational broadcast station, a radio 
subcarrier authorization (SCA), or a cable system. 

Section 111. Secondary Transmissions 

Introduction and, general summary 

The complex and economically important problem of “secondary 
transmissions” is considered in section 111. For the most part, the sec¬ 
tion is directed at the operation of cable television systems and the 
terms and conditions of their liability for the retransmission of copy¬ 
righted works. However, other forms of secondary transmissions are 
also considered, including apartment house and hotel systems, wired 
instructional systems, common carriers, nonprofit “boosters” and 
translators, and secondary transmissions of primary transmissions to 
controlled groups. 

Cable television systems are commercial subscription services that 
pick up broadcasts of programs originated by others and retransmit 
them to paying subscribers. A typical system consists of a central 
antenna which receives and amplifies television signals and a network 
of cables through which the signals are transmitted to the receiving 
sets of individual subscribers. In addition to an installation charge, the 
subscribers. In addition to an installation charge, the subscribers pay 
a monthly charge for the basic service averaging about six dollars. A 
large number of these systems provide automated programing. A 
growing number of CATV systems also originate programs, such as 
movies and sports, and charge additional fees for this service (pay- 
cable). 

The number of cable systems has grown very rapidly since their 
introduction in 1950, and now total about 3,450 operating systems, 
servicing 7,700 communities. Systems currently in operation reach 
about 10.8 million homes. It is reported that the 1975 total subscriber 
revenues of the cable industry were approximately $770 million. 

Pursuant to two decisions of the Supreme Court ( Fortnightly Corp. 
v. United Artists Television , Inc., 382 U.S. 390 (1968), and Tele¬ 
prompter Corp. v. CBS, Inc., 415 U.S. 394 (1974)), under the 1909 
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copyright law, the cable television industry has not been paying copy¬ 
right royalties for its retransmission of over-the-air broadcast signals. 
Both decisions urged the Congress, however, to consider and determine 
the scope and extent of such liability in the pending revision bill. 

The difficult problem of determining the copyright liability of cable 
television systems has been before the Congress since 1965. In 1967, this 
Committee sought to address and resolve the issues in H.R. 2512, an 
early version of the general revision bill (see H.R. Rep. No. 83, 90th 
Cong., 1st Sess.). However, largely because of the cable-copyright im¬ 
passe, the bill died in the Senate. 

The history of the attempts to find a solution to the problem since 
1967 has been explored thoroughly in the voluminous hearings and 
testimony on the general revision bill, and has also been succinctly sum¬ 
marized by the Register of Copyrights in her Second Supplementary 
Report, Chapter V. 

The Committee now has before it the Senate bill which contains a 
series of detailed and complex provisions which attempt to resolve the 
question of the copyright liability of cable television systems. After 
extensive consideration of the Senate bill, the arguments made during 
and after the hearings, and of the issues involved, this Committee has 
also concluded that there is no simple answer to the cable-copyright 
controversy. In particular, any statutory scheme that imposes copy¬ 
right liability on cable television systems must take account of the 
intricate and complicated rules and regulations adopted by the Federal 
Communications Commission to govern the cable television industry. 
While the Committee has carefully avoided including in the bill any 
provisions which would interfere with the FCC’s rules or which might 
be characterized as affecting “communications policy”, the Committee 
has been cognizant of the interplay between the copyright and the 
communications elements of the legislation. 

We would, therefore, caution the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion, and others who make determinations concerning communications 
policy, not to rely upon any action of this Committee as a basis for any 
significant changes in the delicate balance of regulation in areas where 
the Congress has not resolved the issue. Specifically, we would urge the 
Federal Communications Commission to understand that it was not the 
intent of this bill to touch on issues such as pay cable regulation or 
increased use of imported distant signals. These matters are ones of 
communications policy and should be left to the appropriate commit¬ 
tees in the Congress for resolution. 

In general, the Committee believes that cable systems are commercial 
enterprises whose basic retransmission operations are based on the car¬ 
riage of copyrighted program material and that copyright royalties 
should be paid by cable operators to the creators of such programs. 
The Committee recognizes, however, that it would be impractical and 
unduly burdensome to require every cable system to negotiate with 
every copyright owner whose work was retransmitted by a cable system. 
Accordingly, the Committee has determined to maintain the basic 
principle of the Senate bill to establish a compulsory copyright license 
for the retransmission of those over-the-air broadcast signals that a 
cable system is authorized to carry pursuant to the rules and regula¬ 
tions of the FCC. 

The compulsory license is conditioned, however, on certain require¬ 
ments and limitations. These include compliance with reporting re- 
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quirements, payment of the royalty fees established in the bill, a ban 
on the substitution or deletion of commercial advertising, and geo¬ 
graphic limits on the compulsory license for copyrighted programs 
broadcast by Canadian or Mexican stations. Failure to comply with 
these requirements and limitations subjects a cable system to a suit for 
copyright infringement and the remedies provided under the bill for 
such actions. 

In setting a royalty fee schedule for the compulsory license, the Com¬ 
mittee determined that the initial schedule should be established in the 
bill. It recognized, however, that adjustments to the schedule would be 
required from time to time. Accordingly, the Copyright Royalty 
Commission, established in chapter 8, is empowered to make the adjust¬ 
ments in the initial rates, at specified times, based on standards and 
conditions set forth in the bill. 

In setting an initial fee schedule, the Senate bill based the royalty 
fee on a sliding scale related to the gross receipts of a cable system for 
providing the basic retransmission service, and rejected a statutory 
scheme that would distinguish between “local” and “distant” signals. 
The Committee determined, however, that there was no evidence that 
the retransmission of “local” broadcast signals by a cable operator 
threatens the existing market for copyright program owners. Simi¬ 
larly, the retransmission of network programing, including network 
programing which is broadcast in “distant” markets, does not injure 
the copyright owner. The copyright owner contracts with the network 
on the basis of his programing reaching all markets served by the net¬ 
work and is compensated accordingly. 

By contrast, their transmission of distant non-network programing 
by cable systems causes damage to the copyright owner by distributing 
the program in an area beyond which it has been licensed. Such re¬ 
transmission adversely affects the ability of the copyright owner to 
exploit the work in the distant market. It is also of direct benefit to 
the cable system by enhancing its ability to attract subscribers and 
increase revenues. For these reasons, the Committee has concluded that 
the copyright liability of cable television systems under the compul¬ 
sory license should be limited to the retransmission of distant non- 
network programing. 

In implementing this conclusion, the Committee generally followed 
a proposal submitted by the cable and motion picture industries, the 
two industries most directly affected by the establishment of copyright 
royalties for cable television systems. Under the proposal, the royalty 
fee is determined by a two step computation. First, a value called a 
“distant signal equivalent” is assigned to all “distant” signals. Distant 
signals are defined as signals retransmitted by a cable system, in whole 
or in part, outside the local service area of the primary transmitter. 
Different values are assigned to independent, network, and educational 
stations because of the different amounts of viewing of non-network 
programing carried by such stations. For example, the viewing of 
non-network programs on network stations is considered to approxi¬ 
mate 25 percent. These values are then combined and a scale of per¬ 
centages is applied to the cumulative total. 

The Committee also considered various proposals to exempt certain 
categories of cable systems from royalty payments altogether. The 
Committee determined that the approach of the Senate bill to require 
some payment by every cable system is sound, but established separate 



fee schedules for cable systems whose gross receipts for the basic re¬ 
transmission service do not exceed either $80,000 or $160,000 semi¬ 
annually. It is the Committee’s view that the fee schedules adopted for 
these systems are now appropriate, based on their relative size and 
the services performed. 

All the royalty payments required under the bill are paid on a semi¬ 
annual basis to the Register of Copyrights. Each year they are dis¬ 
tributed by the Copyright Royalty Commission to those copyright 
owners who may validly claim that their works were the subject of 
distant non-network retransmissions by cable systems. 

Based on current estimates supplied to the Committee, the total 
royalty fees paid under the initial schedule established in the bill 
should approximate $8.7 million. Compared with the present number 
of cable television subscribers, calculated at 10.8 million, copyright 
payments under the bill would therefore approximate 81 cents per 
subscriber per year. The Committee believes that such payments are 
modest and will not retard the orderly development of the cable tele¬ 
vision industry or the service it provides to its subscribers. 

Analysis of provisions 

Throughout Section 11, the operative terms are “primary trans¬ 
mission” and “secondary transmission.” These terms are defined in 
subsection (f) entirely in relation to each other. In any particular 
case, the “primary” transmitter is the one whose signals are being 
picked up and further transmitted by a “secondary” transmitter which, 
in turn, is someone engaged in “the further transmitting of a primary 
transmission simultaneously with the primary transmission.” With 
one exception provided in subsection (f) and limited by subsection 
(e), the section does not cover or permit a cable system, or indeed any 
person, to tape or otherwise record a program off-the-air and later to 
tranmit the program from the tape or record to the public. The one 
exception involves cable systems located outside the continental United 
States, but not including cable systems in Pueto Rico, or, with limited 
exceptions, Hawaii. These systems are permitted to record and re¬ 
transmit programs under the compulsory license, subject to the restric¬ 
tive conditions of subsection (e), because off-the-air signals are gen¬ 
erally not available in the offshore areas. 

General exemptions 

Certain secondary transmissions are given a general exemption 
under clause (1) of section 111(a). The first of these applies to sec¬ 
ondary transmisisons consisting “entirely of the relaying, by the man¬ 
agement of a hotel, apartment house, or similar establishment” of a 
transmission to the private lodgings of guests or residents and pro¬ 
vided “no direct charge is made to see or hear the secondary trans¬ 
mission.” 

The exemption would not apply if the secondary transmission 
consists of anything other than the mere relay of ordinary broadcasts. 
The cutting out of advertising, the running in of new commercials, or 
any other change in the signal relayed would subject the secondary 
transmitter to full liability. Moreover, the term “private lodgings” 
is limited to rooms used as living quarters or for private parties, and 
does not include dining rooms, meeting halls, theatres, ballrooms, or 
similar places that are outside of a normal circle of a family and its 
social acquaintances. No special exception is needed to make clear that 
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the mere placing of an ordinary radio or television set in a private 
hotel room does not constitute an infringement. 

Secondary transmissions of instructional broadcasts 

Clause (2) of section 11 (a) is intended to make clear that an instruc¬ 
tional transmission within the scope of section 110(2) is exempt 
whether it is a “primary transmission” or a “secondary transmission.” 

Carriers 

The general exemption under section 111 extends to secondary trans¬ 
mitters that act solely as passive carriers. Under clause (3), a carrier 
is exempt if it “has no direct or indirect control over the content or 
selection of the primary transmission or over the particular recipients 
of the secondary transmission.” For this purpose its activities must 
“consist solely of providing wires, cables, or other communications 
channels for the use of others.” 

Clause (4) would exempt the activities of secondary transmitters 
that operate on a completely nonprofit basis. The operations of non¬ 
profit “translators” or “boosters,” which do nothing more than 
amplify broadcast, signals and retransmit them to everyone in an area 
for free reception, would be exempt if there is no “purpose of direct or 
indirect commercial advantage,” and if there is no charge to the re¬ 
cipients “other than assessments necessary to defray the actual and 
reasonable costs of maintaining and operating the secondary trans¬ 
mission service.” This exemption does not apply to a cable television 
system. 

Secondary transmissions of primary transmissions to controlled group 

Notwithstanding the provisions of subsections (a) and (c), the 
secondary transmission to the public of a primary transmission em¬ 
bodying a performance or display is actionable as an act of infringe¬ 
ment if the primary transmission is not made for reception by the 
public at large but. is controlled and limited to reception by particular 
members of the public. Examples of transmissions not intended for 
the general public are background music services such as MUZAK, 
closed circuit broadcasts to theatres, pay television (STV) or pay- 
cable. 

The Senate bill contains a provision, however, stating that the 
secondary transmission does not constitute an act of infringement if 
the carriage of the signals comprising the secondarv transmission is 
required under the rules and regulations of the FCC. The exclusive 
purpose of this provision is to exempt a cable system from copyright 
liability if the FCC should require cab’e systems to carry to their sub¬ 
scribers a “scrambled” pay signal of a subscription television station. 

The Committee is concerned, however, that the Senate bill is not 
clearly limited to the situation where a cable system is required by the 
FCC to carry a “scrambled” pay television signal. The Committee 
believes that the provision should not include any authority or per¬ 
mission to “unscramble” the signal. Further, the Senate bill does not 
make clear that the exception would not apply if the primary trans¬ 
mission is made by a cable system or cable svstem network transmit¬ 
ting its own originated program, e.g., pay-cable. For these reasons, the 
subsection was amended to provide that the exception would only 
apply if (1) the primary transmission to a controlled group is made 
by a broadcast station licensed by the FCC; (2) the carriage of the 
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signal is required by FCC rules and regulations; and (3) the signal 
of the primary transmitter is not altered or changed in any way by 
the secondary transmitter. 

Compulsory license 

Section 111(c) establishes the compulsory license for cable systems 
generally. It provides that, subject to the provisions of clauses (2), 
(3) and (4), the secondary transmission to the public by a cable system 
of a primary transmission made by a broadcast station licensed by the 
FCC or by an appropriate governmental authority of Canada or 
Mexico is subject to compulsory licensing upon compliance with the 
provisions of subsection (d) where the carriage of the signals com¬ 
prising the secondary transmission is permissible under the rules and 
regulations of the FCC. The compulsory license applies, therfore, to 
the carriage of over-the-air broadcast signals and is inapplicable to 
the secondary transmission of any nonbroadcast primary transmission 
such as a program originated by a cable system or a cable network. The 
latter would be subject to full copyright liability under other sections 
of the legislation. 

Limitations on the compulsory license 

Sections 111(c)(2), (3) and (4) establish limitations on the scope 
of the compulsory license, and provide that failure to comply with 
these limitations subjects a cable system to a suit for infringement 
and all the remedies provided in the legislation for such actions. 

Section 111(c) (2) provides that the “willful or repeated” carriage 
of signals not permissible under the rules and regulations of the FCC 
subjects a cable system to full copyright liability. The words “willful 
or repeated” are used to prevent a cable system from being subjected 
to severe penalties for innocent or casual acts (“Repeated” does not 
mean merely “more than once,” of course; rather, it denotes a degree 
of aggravated negligence which borders on willfulness. Such a condi¬ 
tion would not exist in the case of an innocent mistake as to what 
signals or programs may properly be carried under the FCC’s com¬ 
plicated rules).,Section 111(c)(2) also provides that a cable system 
is subject to full copyright liability where the cable system has not 
recorded the notice, deposited the statement of account, or paid the 
royalty fee required by subsection (d). The Committee does not intend, 
however, that a good faith error by the cable system in computing the 
amount due would subject it to full liability as an infringer. The Com¬ 
mittee expects that in most instances of this type the parties would be 
able to work out the problem without resort to the courts. 

Commercial substitution 

Section 111 (c) (3) provides that a cable system is fullv subject to the 
remedies provided in this legislation for copyright infringement if the 
cable system willfully alters, through changes, deletions, or additions, 
the content of a particular program or any commercial advertising 
or station announcements transmitted by the primary transmitter dur¬ 
ing, or immediately before or after, the transmission of the program. 
In the Committee’s view, any willful deletion, substitution, or insertion 
of commercial advertisements of any nature by a cable system, or 
changes in the program content of the primary transmission, signif¬ 
icantly alters the basic nature of the cable retransmission, service and 
makes its function similar to that of a broadcaster. Further, the place- 
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ment of substitute advertising in a program by a cable system on a 
“local” signal harms the advertiser and, in turn, the copyright owner, 
whose compensation for the work is directly related to the size of the 
audience that the advertiser’s message is calculated to reach. On a 
“distant” signal, the placement of substitute advertising harms the 
local broadcaster in the distant market because the cable system is then 
competing for local advertising dollars without having comparable 
program costs. The Committee has therefore attempted broadly to 
proscribe the availability of the compulsory license if a cable system 
substitutes commercial messages. Included in the prohibition are com¬ 
mercial messages and station announcements not only during, but im¬ 
mediately after the program, so as to insure a continuous ban on com¬ 
mercial substitution from one program to another. In one situation, 
however, the Committee has permitted such substitution when the 
commercials are inserted by those engaged in television commercial ad¬ 
vertising market research. This exception is limited to those situations 
where the research company has obtained the consent of the advertiser 
who purchased the original commercial advertisement, the television 
station whose signal is retransmitted, and the cable system, and pro¬ 
vided further that no income is derived from the sale of such com¬ 
mercial time. 

Canadian and Mexican signals 

Section 111(c)(4) provides limitations on the compulsory license 
with respect to foreign signals carried by cable systems from Canada 
or Mexico. Under the Senate bill, the carriage of any foreign signals 
by a cable system would have been subject to full copyright liability, 
because the compulsory license was limited to the retransmission of 
broadcast stations licensed by the FCC. The Committee recognized, 
however, that cable systems primarily along the northern and southern 
border have received authorization from the FCC to carry broadcast 
signals of certain Canadian and Mexican stations. 

In the Committee’s view, the authorization by the FCC to a cable 
system to carry a foreign signal does not resolve the copyright question 
of the royalty payment that should be made for copyrighted programs 
originating in the foreign country. The latter raises important inter¬ 
national questions of the protection to be accorded foreign copyrighted 
works in the United States. While the Committee has established a 
general compulsory licensing scheme for the retransmission of copy¬ 
righted works of U.S. nationals, a broad compulsory license scheme for 
all foreign works does not appear warranted or justified. Thus, for 
example, if in the future the signal of a British, French, or Japanese 
station were retransmitted in the United States by a cable system, full 
copyright liability would apply. 

With respect to Canadian and Mexican signals, the Committee found 
that a special situation exists regarding the carriage of these signals 
by U.S. cable systems on the northern and southern borders, respec¬ 
tively. The Commission determined, therefore, that with respect to 
Canadian signals the compulsory license would apply in an area lo¬ 
cated 150 miles from the U.S.-Canadian border, or south from the 
border to the 42nd parallel of latitude, whichever distance is greater. 
Thus the cities of Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Green Bay and 
Seattle would be included within the compulsory license area, while 
cities such as New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Francisco 
would be located outside the area. 
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With respect to Mexican signals, the Commission determined that 
the compulsory license would apply only in the area in which such 
signals may be received by a U.S. cable system by means of direct in¬ 
terception of a free space radio wave. Thus, full copyright liability 
would apply if a cable system were required to use any equipment or 
device other than a receiving antenna to bring the signal to the com¬ 
munity of the cable system. 

Further, to take account of those cable systems that are presently 
carrying or are specifically authorized to carry Canadian or Mexican 
signals, pursunt to FCC rules and regulations, and whether or not 
within the zones estblished, the Committee determined to grant a com¬ 
pulsory license for the carriage of those specific signals on those cable 
systems as in effect on April 15,1976. 

The Committee wishes to stress that cable systems operating within 
these zones are fully subject to the payment of royalty fees under the 
compulsory license for those foreign signals retransmitted. The copy¬ 
right owners of the works transmitted may appear before the Copy¬ 
right Royalty Commission and, pursuant to the provisions of this legis¬ 
lation, file claims to their fair share of the royalties collected. Outside 
the zones, however, full copyright liability would apply as would all 
the remedies of the legislation for any act of infringement. 

Requirements for a compulsory license 

The compulsory license provided for in section 111(c) is contingent 
upon fulfillment of the requirements set forth in section 111(d). Sub¬ 
section (d) (1) directs that at least one month before the commence¬ 
ment of operations, or within 180 days after the enactment of this act, 
whichever is later, a cable system must record in the Copyright Office 
a notice, including a statement giving the identity and address of the 
person who owns or operates the secondary transmission service or w*ho 
has power to exercise primary control over it, together with the name 
and location of the primary transmitter whose signals are regularly 
carried by the cable system. Signals “regularly carried” by the system 
mean those signals which the Federal Communications Commission 
has specifically authorized the cable system to carry, and which are 
actually carried by the system on a regular basis. It is also required 
that whenever the ownership or control or regular signal carriage com¬ 
plement of the system changes, the cable system must within 30 days 
record any such changes int he Copyright Office. Cable systems must 
also record such further information as the Register of Copyrights 
shall prescribe by regulation. 

Subsection (d)(2) directs cable systems whose secondary trans¬ 
missions have been subject to compulsory licensing under subsection 
(c) to deposit with the Register of Copyrights a semi-annual state¬ 
ment of account. The dates for filing such statements of account and 
the sW-month period which they are to cover are to he determined by 
the Register of Copyrights after consultation with the Copyright 
Royalty Commission. In addition to other such information that the 
Register may prescribe by regulation, the statements of account are 
to specify the number of channels on which the cable system made 
secondary transmissions to its subscribers, the names and locations of 
all primary transmitters whose transmissions were carried by the 
system, the total number of subscribers to the system, and the gross 
amounts paid to the system for the basic service of providing secondary 
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transmissions. If any non-network television programming was re¬ 
transmitted by the cable system beyond the local service area of the 
primary transmitter, pursuant to the rules of the Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission, which under certain circumstances permit the 
substitution or addition of television signals not regularly carried, 
the cable system must deposit a special statement of account listing 
the times, dates, stations and programs involved in such substituted 
or added carriage. 

Copyright royalty payments 

Subsection (d)(2)(B), (C) and (D) require cable systems to de¬ 
posit royalty fee payments for the period covered by the statements 
of account. These payments are to be computed on the basis of speci¬ 
fied percentages of the gross receipts from cable subscribers during the 
period covered by the statement. For purposes of computing royalty 
payments, only receipts for the basic service of providing secondary 
transmissions of primary broadcast transmitters are to be considered. 
Other receipts from subscribers, such as those for pay-cable services 
or installation charges, are not included in gross receipts. 

Subsection (d) (2) (B) provides that, except in the case of a cable 
system that comes within the gross receipts limitations of subclauses 
(C) and (D), the royalty fee is computed in the following manner : 

Every cable system pays .675 of 1 percent of its gross receipts for the 
privilege of retransmitting distant non-network programming, such 
amount to be applied against the fee, if any, payable under the com¬ 
putation for “distant signal equivalents.” The latter are determined 
by adding together the values assigned to the actual number of dis¬ 
tant television stations carried by a cable system. The purpose of this 
initial rate, applicable to all cable systems in this class, is to establish 
a basic payment, whether or not a particular cable system elects to 
transmit distant non-network programming. It is not a payment for 
the retransmission of purely “local” signals, as is evident from the 
provision that it applies to and is deductible from the fee payable 
for any “distant signal equivalents.” 

The. remaining provisions of subclause (B) establish the following 
rates for “distant signal equivalents 

The rate from zero to one distant signal equivalent is .675 of 1 per¬ 
cent of gross subscriber revenues. An additional .425 of 1 percent of 
gross subscriber revenues is to be paid for each of the second, third 
and fourth distant signal equivalents that are carried. A further pay¬ 
ment of .2 of 1 percent of gross subscriber revenues is to be made for 
each distant signal equivalent after the fourth. Any fraction of a 
distant signal equivalent is to be computed at its fractional value and 
where a cable system is located partly within and partly without the 
local service area of a primary transmitter, the gross receipts subject 
to the percentage payment are limited to those gross receipts derived 
from subscribers located without the local service area of such primary 
transmitter. 

Pursuant to the foregoing formula, copyright payments as a per¬ 
centage of gross receipts increase as the number of distant television 
signals carried by a cable system increases. Because many smaller 
cable systems carry a large number of distant signals, especially those 
located in areas where over-the-air television service is sparse, and be¬ 
cause smaller cable systems may be less able to shoulder the burden 
of copyright payments than larger systems, the Committee decided 
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to give special consideration to cable systems with semi-annual gross 
subscriber receipts of less than $160,000 ($320,000 annually). The 
royalty fee schedules for cable systems in this category are specified 
in subclauses (C) and (D). 

In lieu of the payments required in subclause (B), systems earning 
less than $80,000, semi-annually, are to pay a royalty fee of .5 of 1 per¬ 
cent of gross receipts. Gross receipts under this provision are computed 
cent of gross receipts. Gross receipts under this provision are computed, 
however, by subtracting from actual gross receipts collected during the 
payment period the amount by which $80,000 exceeds such actual gross 
receipts. Thus, if the actual gross receipts of the cable system for the 
period covered are $60,000, the fee is determined by subtracting $20,000 
(the amount by which $80,000 exceeds actual gross receipts) from 
$60,000 and applying .5 of 1 percent to the $40,000 result. However, 
gross receipts in no case are to be reduced to less than $3,000. 

Under subclause (D), cable systems with semi-annual gross sub¬ 
scriber receipts of between $80,000 and $160,000 are to pay royalty fees 
of .5 of 1 percent of such actual gross receipts up to $80,000, and 1 per¬ 
cent of any actual gross receipts in excess of $80,000. The royalty fee 
payments under both subclauses (C) and (D) are to be determined 
without regard to the number of distant signal equivalents, if any, 
carried by the subject cable systems. 

Copyright royalty distribution 

Section 111(d) (3) provides that the royalty fees paid by cable sys¬ 
tems under the compulsory license shall be received by the Register of 
Copyrights and, after deducting the reasonable costs incurred by the 
Copyright Office, deposited in the Treasury of the United States. The 
fees are distributed subsequently, pursuant to the determination of the 
Copyright Royalty Commission under chapter 8. 

The copyright owners entitled to participate in the distribution of 
the royalty fees paid by cable systems under the compulsory license 
are specified in section 111(d)(4). Consistent with the Committee’s 
view that copyright royalty fees should be made only for the retrans¬ 
mission of distant non-network programming, the claimants are lim¬ 
ited to (1) copyright owners whose works were included in a secondary 
transmission made by a cable system of a distant non-network televi¬ 
sion program; (2) any copyright owner whose work is included in a 
secondary transmission identified in a special statement of account 
deposited under section 111(d) (2) (A) ; and (3) and copyright owner 
whose work was included in distant non-network programming con¬ 
sisting exclusively of aural signals. Thus, no royalty fees may be 
claimed or distributed to copyright owners for the retransmission of 
either “local” or “network” programs. 

The Committee recognizes that the bill does not include specific pro¬ 
visions to guide the Copyright Royalty Commission in determining the 
appropriate division among competing copyright owners of the 
rovalty fees collected from cable systems under Section 111. The Com¬ 
mittee concluded that it would not be appropriate to specify par¬ 
ticular, limiting standards for distribution. Rather, the Committee 
believes that the Copyright Royalty Commission should consider all 
pertinent data and considerations presented by the claimants. 

Should disputes arise, however, between the different classes of copy¬ 
right claimants, the Committee believes that the Copyright Royalty 
Commission should consider that with respect to the copyright owners 
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of live” programs identified by the special statement of account 
deposited under Section 111(d) (2) (A), a special payment is provided 
in Section 111(f). 

Section 111(d)(5) sets forth the procedure for the distribution of 
the royalty fees paid by cable systems. During the month of July of 
each year, every person claiming to be entitled to compulsory license 
fees must file a claim with the Copyright Royalty Commission, in ac¬ 
cordance with such provisions as the Commission shall establish. In 
particular, the Commission may establish the relevant period covered 
by such claims after giving adequate time for copyright owners to re¬ 
view and consider the statements of account filed by cable systems. Not¬ 
withstanding any provisions of the antitrust laws, the claimants may 
agree among themselves as to the division and distribution of such 
fees. After the first day of August of each year, the Copyright Royalty 
Commission shall determine whether a controversy exists concerning 
the distribution of royalty fees. If no controversy exists, the Com¬ 
mission, after deducting its reasonable administrative costs, shall dis¬ 
tribute the fees to the copyright owners entitled or their agents. If the 
Commission finds the existence of a controversy, it shall, pursuant to 
the provisions of chapter 8, conduct a proceeding to determine the 
distribution of royalty fees. 

Off-shore taping by cable systems 

Section 111(e) establishes the conditions and limitation upon which 
certain cable systems located outside the continental United States, 
and specified in subsection (f), may make tapes of copyrighted pro¬ 
grams and retransmit the taped programs to their subscribers upon 
payment of the compulsory license fee. These conditions and limita¬ 
tions include compliance with detailed transmission, record keeping, 
and other requirements. Their purpose is to control carefully the use 
of any tapes made pursuant to the limited recording and retransmis¬ 
sion authority established in subsection (f), and to insure that the 
limited objective of assimilating offshore cable systems to systems with¬ 
in the. United States for purposes of the compulsory license is not ex¬ 
ceeded. Any secondary transmission by a cable system entitled to the 
benefits of the taping authorization that does not comply with the re¬ 
quirements of section 111(e) is an act of infringement and is fully 
subject to all the remedies provided in the legislation for such actions. 

Definitions 

Section 111(f) contains a series of definitions. These definitions are 
found in subsection (f) rather than in section 101 because of their par¬ 
ticular application to secondary transmissions by cable systems. 

Primai'y and secondary transmissions 

The definitions of “primary transmission” and “secondary trans¬ 
mission” have been discussed above. The definition of “secondary 
transmission” also contains a provision permitting the nonsimultan- 
eous retransmission of a primary transmission if by a cable system 
“not located in whole or in part within the boundary of the forty-eight 
contiguous states, Hawaii or Puerto Rico.” Under a proviso, how¬ 
ever, a cable system in Hawaii may make a nonsimultaneous retrans¬ 
mission of a primary transmission if the carriage of the television 
broadcast signal comprising such further transmission is permissible 
under the rules, regulations or authorizations of the FCC. 



The effect of this definition is to permit certain cable systems in 
offshore areas, but not including cable systems in the offshore area of 
Puerto Rico and to a limited extent only in Hawaii, to tape programs 
and retransmit them to subscribers under the compulsory license. 
Puerto Rico was excluded based upon a communication the Committee 
received from the Governor of Puerto Rico stating that the particular 
television broadcasting problems which the definition seeks to solve 
for cable systems in other non-contiguous areas do not exist in Puerto 
Rico. He therefore requested that Puerto Rico be excluded from the 
scope of the definition. All cable systems covered by the definition are 
subject to the conditions and limitations for nonsimultaneous trans¬ 
missions established in section 111 (e). 

Cable system 

The definition of a “cable system’’ establishes that it is a facility that 
in whole or in part receives signals of one or more television broadcast 
stations licensed by the FCC and makes secondary transmissions of 
such signals to subscribing members of the public who pay for such 
service. A closed circuit wire system that only originates programs 
and does not carry television broadcast signals would not come within 
the definition. Further, the definition provides that, in determining 
the applicable royalty fee and system classification under subsection 
(d)(2) (B), (C), or (D) cable systems in contiguous communities 
under common ownership or control or operating from one headend 
are considered as one system. 

Local service area of a primary transmitter 

The definition of “local service area of a primary transmitter” 
establishes the difference between “local” and “distant” signals and 
therefore the line between signals which are subject to payment under 
the compulsory license and those that are not. It provides that the 
local service area of a television broadcast station is the area in which 
the station is entitled to insist upon its signal being retransmitted by 
a cable system pursuant to FCC rules and regulations. Under FCC 
rules and regulations this so-called “must carry” area is defined based 
on the market size and position of cable systems in 47 C.F.R. §§ 76.57, 
76.59. 76.61 and 76.63. The definition is limited, however, to the FCC 
rules in effect on April 15, 1976. The purpose of this limitation is to 
insure that any subsequent rule amendments by the FCC that either 
increase or decrease the size of the local service area for its purposes 
do not change the definition for copyright purposes. The Committee 
believes that anv such change for copyright purposes, which would 
materially affect the royalty fee payments provided in the legislation, 
should only be made by an amendment to the statute. 

The “local service area of a primary transmitter” of a Canadian or 
Mexican television station is defined as the area in which such station 
would be entitled to insist upon its signals being retransmitted if it 
were a television broadcast station subject to FCC rules and regula¬ 
tions. Since the FCC does not permit a television station licensed in a 
foreign countrv to assert a claim to carriage by a IT.S. cable svstem, 
the local service area of such foreign station is considered to be the 
same area as if it were a IT.S. station. 

The local service area for a radio broadcast station is defined to 
mean “the primary service area of such station pursuant to the rules 
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and regulations of the Federal Communications Commission.” The 
term “primary service area” is defined precisely by the FCC with 
regard to AM stations in Section 73.11(a) of the FCC’s rules. In the 
case of FM stations, “primary service area” is regarded by the FCC 
as the area included within the field strength contours specified in 
Section 73.311 of its rules. 

Distant signal equivalent 

The definition of a “distant signal equivalent” is central to the com¬ 
putation of the royalty fees payable under the compulsory license. It 
is the value assigned to the secondary transmission of any non-network 
television programming carried by a cable system, in whole or in part, 
beyond the local service area of the primary transmitter of such pro¬ 
gramming. It is computed by assigning a value of one (1) to each 
distant independent station and a value of one-quarter (*4) to each 
distant network station and distant noncommercial educational station 
carried by a cable system, pursuant to the rules and regulations of the 
FCC. Thus, a cable system carrying two distant independent stations, 
two distant network stations and one distant noncommercial educa¬ 
tional station would have a total of 2.75 distant signal equivalents. 

The values assigned to independent, network and noncommercial 
educational stations are subject, however, to certain exceptions and 
limitations. Two of these relate to the mandatory and discretionary 
program deletion and substitution rules of the FCC. Where the FCC 
rules require a cable system to omit certain programs (e.g., the syndi¬ 
cated program exclusively rules) and also permit the substitution of 
another program in place of the omitted program, no additional 
value is assigned for the substituted or additional program. Further, 
where the FCC rules on the date of enactment of this legislation per¬ 
mit a cable system, at its discretion, to make such deletions or sub¬ 
stitutions or to carry additional programs not transmitted by primary 
transmitters within whose local service area the cable system is lo¬ 
cated, no additional value is assigned for the substituted or additional 
programs. However, the latter discretionary exception is subject to 
a condition that if the substituted or additional program is a “live” 
program (e.g., a sports event), then an additional value is assigned 
to the carriage of the distant signal computed as a fraction of one 
distant signal equivalent. The fraction is determined by assigning to 
the numerator the number of days in the year on which the “live” 
substitution occurs, and by assigning to the denominator the number 
of days in the year. Further, the discretionary exception is limited 
to those FCC rules in effect on the date of enactment of this legisla¬ 
tion. If subsequent FCC rule amendments or individual authoriza¬ 
tions enlarge the discretionary ability of cable systems to delete and 
substitute programs, such deletions and substitutions would be counted 
at the full value assigned the particular type of station provided above. 

Two further exceptions pertain to the late-night or specialty pro¬ 
gramming rules of the FCC or to a station carried on a part-time 
basis where full-time carriage is not possible because the cable sys¬ 
tem lacks the activated channel capacity to retransmit on a full-time 
basis all signals which it is authorized to carry. In this event, the 
values for independent, network and noncommerical, educational sta¬ 
tions set forth above, as the case may be, are determined by multi¬ 
plying each by a fraction which is equal to the ratio of the broadcast 
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hours of such station carried by the cable system to the total broadcast 
hours of the station. 

/V etwork station 

A “network station” is defined as a television broadcast station 
that is owned or operated by, or affiliated with, one or more of the 
U.S. television networks providing nationwide transmission and that 
transmits a substantial part of the programming supplied by such 
networks for a substantial part of that station’s typical broadcast 
day. To qualify as a network station, all the conditions of the defini¬ 
tion must be met. Thus, the retransmission of a Canadian station 
affiliated with a Canadian network would not qualify under the 
definition. Further, a station affiliated with a regional network would 
not qualify, since a regional network would not provide nationwide 
transmissions. However, a station affiliated with a network providing 
nationwide transmissions that also occasionally carries regional pro¬ 
grams would qualify as a “network station,” if the station transmits 
a substantial part of the programming supplied by the network for 
a substantial part of the station's typical broadcast day. 

Independent station 

An “independent station” is defined as a commercial television broad¬ 
cast station other than a network station. Any commercial station 
that does not fall within the definition of “network station” is classified 
as an “independent station.” 

Noncommercial educational station 

A “noncommercial educational station” is defined as a television 
station that is a noncommercial educational broadcast station within 
the meaning of section 397 of title 47. 

Section 112. Ephemeral Recordings 

Section 112 of the bill concerns itself with a special problem that is 
not dealt with in the present statutes but is the subject of provisions 
in a number of foreign statutes and in the revisions of the Berne Con¬ 
vention since 1948. This is the problem of what are commonly called 
“ephemeral recordings”: copies or phonorecords of a work made for 
purposes of later transmission by a broadcasting organization legally 
entitled to transmit the work. In other words, where a broadcaster has 
the privilege of performing or displaying a work either because he is 
licensed or because the performance or display is exempted under the 
statute, the question is whether he should be given the additional 
privilege of recording the performance or display to facilitate its 
transmission. The need for a limited exemption in these cases because 
of the practical exigencies of broadcasting has been generally recog¬ 
nized, but the scope of the exemption has been a controversial issue. 
Recordings for licensed transmissions 

Under subsection (a) of section 112, an organization that has ac¬ 
quired the right to transmit any work (other than a motion picture 
or other audiovisual work), or that is free to transmit a sound record¬ 
ing under section 114. may make a single copy or phonorecord of a 
particular program embodying the work, if the copy or phonorecord 
is used solely for the organization's own transmissions within its own 



area; after 6 months it must be destroyed or preserved solely for 
archival purposes. 

Organizations covered .—The ephemeral recording privilege is given 
by subsection (a) to “a transmitting organization entitled to transmit 
to the public a performance or display of a work.” Assuming that the 
transmission meets the other conditions of the provision, it makes no 
difference what type of public transmission the organization is mak¬ 
ing: commercial radio and television broadcasts, public radio and 
television broadcasts not exempted by section 110(2), pay-TV, closed 
circuit, background music, and so forth. However, to come within the 
scope of subsection (a), the organization must have the right to make 
the transmission “under a license or transfer of the copyright or make 
the limitations on exclusive rights in sound recordings specified by 
section 114(a).” Thus, except in the case of copyrighted sound record¬ 
ings (which have no exclusive performing rights under the bill), the 
organization must be a transferee or licensee (including compulsory 
licensee) of performing rights in the work in order to make an 
ephemeral recording of it. 

Some concern has been expressed by authors and publishers lest the 
term “organization” be construed to include a number of affiliated 
broadcasters who could exchange the recording without restrictions. 
The term is intended to cover a broadcasting network, or a local broad¬ 
caster or individual transmitter; but, under clauses (1) and (2) of 
the subsection, the ephemeral recording must be “retained and used 
solely by the transmitting organization that made it,” and must be 
used solely for that organization’s own transmission within its own 
area. Thus, an ephemeral recording made by one transmitter, whether 
it be a network or local broadcaster, could not be made available for 
use by another transmitter. Likewise, this subsection does not apply 
to those nonsimultaneous transmissions by cable systems not located 
within the boundary of the forty-eight contiguous States that are 
granted a compulsory license under section 111. 

/Scope of the privilege .—Subsection (a) permits the transmitting 
organization to make “no more than one copy or phonorecord of a 
particular transmission program embodying the performance or dis¬ 
play.” A “transmission program” is defined in section 101 as a body 
of material produced for the sole purpose of transmission as a unit. 
Thus, under section 112(a), a transmitter could make only one copy 
or phonorecord of a particular “transmission program” containing a 
copyrighted work, but would not be limited as to the number of times 
the work itself could be duplicated as part of other “transmission 
programs.” 

Three specific limitations on the scope of the ephemeral recording 
privilege are set out in subsection (a), and unless all are met the 
making of an “ephemeral recording” becomes fully actionable as an 
infringement. The first requires that the copy or phonorecord be “re¬ 
tained and used solely by the transmitting organization that made it,” 
and that “no further copies or phonorecords are reproduced from it.” 
This means that a transmitting organization would have no privilege 
of exchanging ephemeral recordings with other transmitters or of 
allowing them to duplicate their own ephemeral recordings from the 
copy or phonorecord it has made. There is nothing in the provision to 
prevent a transmitting organization from having an ephemeral record- 
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ing made by means of facilities other than its own, although it would 
not be permissible for a person or organization other than a trans¬ 
mitting organization to make a recording on its own initiative for 
possible sale or lease to a broadcaster. The ephemeral recording privi¬ 
lege would extend to copies or phonorecords made in advance for later 
broadcast, as well as recordings of a program that are made while it is 
being transmitted and are intended for deferred transmission or 
preservation. 

Clause (2) of section 112(a) provides that, to be exempt from copy¬ 
right, the copy or phonorecord must be “used solely for the trans¬ 
mitting organization’s own transmissions within its local service area, 
or for purposes of archival preservation or security”. The term “local 
service area” is defined in section 111 (f). 

Clause (3) of section 112(a) provides that, unless preserved ex¬ 
clusively for archival purposes, the copy or phonorecord of a trans¬ 
mission program must be destroyed within six months from the date 
the transmission program was first transmitted to the public. 

Recordings for instructional transmissions 

Section 112(b) represents a response to the arguments of instruc¬ 
tional broadcasters and other educational groups for special recording 
privileges, although it does not go as far as these groups requested. In 
general, it pennits a nonprofit organization that is free to transmit a 
performance or display of a work, under section 110(2) or under the 
limitations on exclusive rights in sound recordings specified by section 
114(a), to make not more than thirty copies or phonorecords and to 
use the ephemeral recordings for transmitting purposes for not more 
than seven years after the initial transmission. 

Organizations covered. —The privilege of making ephemeral record¬ 
ings under section 112(b) extends to a “governmental body or other 
nonprofit organization entitled to transmit a performance or display 
of a work under section 110(2) or under the limitations on exclusive 
rights in sound recordings specified by section 114(a).” Aside from 
phonorecords of copyrighted sound recordings, the ephemeral record¬ 
ings made by an instructional broadcaster under subsection (b) must 
embody a performance or display that meets all of the qualifications 
for exemption under section 110(2)..Copies or phonorecords made for 
educational broadcasts of a general cultural nature, or for transmission 
as part of an information storage and retrieval system, would not be 
exempted from copyright protection under section 112(b). 

Motion pictures and other audiovisual works. —Since the perform¬ 
ance exemption provided by section 110(2) applies only to non- 
dramatic literary and musical works, there was no need to exclude 
motion pictures and other audiovisual works explicitly from the scope 
of section 112(b). Another point stressed by the producers of educa¬ 
tional films in this connection, however, was that ephemeral recordings 
made by instructional broadcasters are in fact audiovisual works that 
often compete for exactly the same market. They argued that it is 
unfair to allow instructional broadcasters to reproduce multiple copies 
of films and tapes, and to exchange them with other broadcasters, with¬ 
out paying any copyright royalties, thereby directly injuring the mar¬ 
ket of producers of audiovisual works who now pay substantial fees to 
authors for the same uses. These arguments are persuasive and justify 
the placing of reasonable limits on the recording privilege. 
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Scope of the privilege. —Under subsection (b) an instructional 
broadcaster may make “no more than thirty copies or phonorecords 
of a particular transmission program embodying the performance or 
display.” No further copies or phonorecords can be reproduced from 
those made under section 112(b), either by the nonprofit organization 
that made them or by anyone else. 

On the other hand, if the nonprofit organization does nothing direct¬ 
ly or indirectly to authorize, induce, or encourage others to duplicate 
additional copies or phonorecords of an ephemeral recording in excess 
of the limit of thirty, it would not be held responsible as participating 
in the infringement in such a case, and the unauthorized copies would 
not be counted against the organization’s total of thirty. 

Unlike ephemeral recordings made under subsection (a), exchanges 
of recordings among instructional broadcasters are permitted. An orga¬ 
nization that has made copies or phonorecords -under subsection (b) 
may use one of them for purposes of its own transmissions that are 
exempted by section 110(2), and it may also transfer the other 29 
copies to other instructional broadcasters for use in the same way. 

As in the case of ephemeral recordings made under section 11 2(a), 
a copy or phonorecord made for instructional broadcasting could be 
reused in any number of transmissions within the time limits specified 
in the provision. Because of the special problems of instructional 
broadcasters resulting from the scheduling of courses and the need to 
prerecord well in advance of transmission, the period of use has been 
extended to seven years from the date the transmission program was 
first transmitted to the public. 

Religious broadcasts. —Section 112(c) provides that it is not an in¬ 
fringement of copyright for certain nonprofit organizations to make no 
more than one copy for each transmitting organization of a broadcast 
program embodying a performance of a nondramatic musical work of 
a religious nature or of a sound recording of such a musical work. In 
order for this exception to be applicable there must be no charge for 
the distribution of the copies, none of the copies may be used for any 
performance other than a single transmission by an organization 
possessing a license to transmit a copyrighted work, and, other than 
for one copy that may be preserved for archival purposes, the remain¬ 
ing copies must be destroyed within one year from the date the pro¬ 
gram was first transmitted to the public. 

Despite objections by music copyright owners, the Committee found 
this exemption to be justified by the special circumstances under which 
many religious programs are broadcast. These programs are produced 
on tape or disk for distribution by mail of one copy only to each 
broadcast station carrying the program. None of the programs are 
prepared for profit, and the program producer either pays the station 
to carry the program or furnishes it free of charge. The stations have 
performing licenses, so the copyright owners receive compensation. 
Following the performance, the tape is returned or the disk destroyed. 
It seems likely that, as has been alleged, to require a second payment 
for the mechanical reproduction under these circumstances would 
simply have the effect of driving some of the copyrighted music off the 
air. 

Ephemeral recordings for transmissions to handicapped audiences 

As a counterpart to its amendment of section 110(8), the Committee 
adopted a new provision, subsection (d) of section 112, to provide an 
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ephemeral recording exemption in the case of transmissions to the 
blind and deaf. The new subsection would permit the making of one 
recording of a performance exempted under section 110(8), and its 
retention for an unlimited period. It would not permit the making of 
further reproductions or their exchange with other organizations. 

Copyright status of ephemeral recordings 

A program reproduced in an ephemeral recording made under 
section 112 in many cases will constitute a motion picture, a sound 
recording, or some other kind of derivative work, and will thus be 
potentially copyrightable under section 103. In section 112(e) it is 
provided that ephemeral recordings are not to be copyrightable as 
derivative works except with the consent of the owners of the copy¬ 
righted material employed in them. 

Section 113. Reproduction of Pictorial, Graphic, and Sculptural 
Works in Useful Articles 

Section 113 deals with the extent of copyright protection in “works 
of applied art.” The section takes as its starting point the Supreme 
Court’s decision in Mazer v. Stein , 347 U.S. 201 (1954), and the first 
sentence of subsection (a) restates the basic principle established by 
that decision. The rule of Mazer , as affirmed by the bill, is that copy¬ 
right in a pictorial, graphic, or sculptural work will not be affected 
if the work is employed as the design of a useful article, and will 
afford protection to the copyright owner against the unauthorized 
reproduction of his work in useful as well as nonuseful articles. The 
terms “pictorial, graphic, and sculptural works” and “useful article” 
are defined in section 101, and these definitions are discussed above 
in connection with section 102. 

The broad language of section 106(1) and of subsection (a) of 
section 113 raises questions as to the extent of copyright protection 
for a pictorial, graphic, or sculptural work that portrays, depicts, or 
represents an image of a useful article in such a way that the ut ilitarian 
nature of the article can be seen. To take the example usually cited, 
would copyright in a drawing or model of an automobile give the 
artist the exclusive right to make automobiles of the same design? 

The 1961 Report of the Register of Copyrights stated, on the basis 
of judicial precedent, that “copyright in a pictorial, graphic, or 
sculptural work, portraying a useful article as such, does not extend 
to the manufacture of the useful article itself,” and recommended 
specifically that “the distinctions drawn in this area by existing court 
decisions” not be altered by the statute. The Register’s Supplementary 
Report, at page 48, cited a number of these decisions, and explained 
the insuperable difficulty of finding “any statutory formulation that 
would express the distinction satisfactorily.” Section 113(b) reflects 
the Register’s conclusion that “the real need is to make clear that 
there is no intention to change the present law with respect to the 
scope of protection in a work portraying a useful article as such.” 

Section 113(c) provides that it would not be an infringement of 
copyright, where a copyright work has been lawfully published as the 
design of useful articles, to make, distribute or display pictures of 
the articles in advertising, in feature stories about the articles, or in 
the news reports. 
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In conformity with its deletion from the bill of Title II, relating 
to the protection of ornamental designs of useful articles, the Com¬ 
mittee has deleted subsections (b), (c), and (d) of section 113 of S. 
22 as adopted by the Senate, since they are no longer relevant. 

Section 114. Scope of Exclusive Rights in Sound Recordings 

Subsection (a) of Section 114 specifies that the exclusive rights of 
the owner of copyright in a sound recording are limited to the rights 
to reproduce the sound recording in copies or phonorecords, to prepare 
derivative works based on the copyrighted sound recording, and to 
distribute copies or phonorecords of the sound recording to the public. 
Subsection (a) states explicitly that the owner’s rights “do not include 
any right of performance under section 106(4).” The Committee con¬ 
sidered at length the arguments in favor of establishing a limited per¬ 
formance right, in the form of a compulsory license, for copyrighted 
sound recordings, but concluded that the problem requires further 
study. It therefore added a new subsection (d) to the bill requiring 
the Register of Copyrights to submit to Congress, on January 3,1978, 
“a report setting forth recommendations as to whether this section 
should be amended to provide for performers and copyright owners 
. . . any performance rights” in copyrighted sound recordings. Under 
the new subsection, the report “should describe the status of such rights 
in foreign countries, the views of major interested parties, and specific 
legislative or other recommendations, if any.” 

Subsection (b) of section 114 makes clear that statutory protection 
for sound recordings extends only to the particular sounds of which 
the recording consists, and would not prevent a separate recording 
of another performance in which those sounds are imitated. Thus, 
infringement takes place whenever all or any substantial portion of 
the actual sounds that go to make up a copyrighted sound recording 
are reproduced in phonorecords by repressing, transcribing, recaptur¬ 
ing off the air, or any other method, or by reproducing them in the 
soundtrack or audio portion of a motion picture or other audiovisual 
work. Mere imitation of a recorded performance would not constitute 
a copyright infringement even where one performer deliberately sets 
out to simulate another’s performance as exactly as possible. 

Under section 114, the exclusive right of owner of copyright in a 
sound recording to prepare derivative works based on the copyrighted 
sound recording is recognized. However, in view of the expressed in¬ 
tention not to give exclusive rights against imitative or simulated 
performances and recordings, the Committee adopted an amendment 
to make clear the scope of rights under section 106(2) in this context. 
Section 114(b) provides that the “exclusive right of the owner of 
copyright in a sound recording under clause (2) of section 106 is 
limited to the right to prepare a derivative work in which the actual 
sounds fixed in the sound recording are rearranged, remixed, or other¬ 
wise altered in sequence or quality.” 

Another amendment deals with the use of copyrighted sound re¬ 
cordings “included in educational television and radio programs * * * 
distributed or transmitted by or through public broadcasting entities.” 
This use of recordings is permissible without authorization from the 
owner of copyright in the sound recording, as long as “copies or phono¬ 
records of said programs are not commercially distributed by or 
through public broadcasting entities to the general public.” 
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During the 1975 hearings, the Register of Copyrights expressed 
some concern that an invaluable segment of this country’s musical 
heritage—in the form of sound recordings—had become inaceesible 
to musicologists and to others for scholarly purposes. Several of the 
major recording companies have responded to the Register’s concern 
by granting blanket licenses to the Library of Congress to permit it 
to make single copy duplications of sound recordings maintained in 
the Library’s archives for research purposes. Moreover, steps are being 
taken to determine the feasibility of additional licensing arrange¬ 
ments as a means of satisfying the needs of key regional music libraries 
across the country. The Register has agreed to report to Congress if 
further legislative consideration should be undertaken. 

Section 114(c) states explicitly that nothing in the provisions of sec¬ 
tion 114 should be construed to “limit or impair the exclusive right 
to perform publicly, by means of a phonorecord, any of the works spec¬ 
ified by section 106(4).” This principle is already implicit in the bill, 
but it is restated to avoid the clanger of confusion between rights in a 
sound recording and rights in the musical composition or other work 
embodied in the recording. 

Section 115. Compulsory License for Phonorecords 

The provisions of section 1(e) and 101(e) of the present law, es¬ 
tablishing a system of compulsory licensing for the making and dis¬ 
tribution of phonorecords of copyrighted music, are retained with a 
number of modifications in section 115 of the bill. Under these pro¬ 
visions, which represented a compromise of the most controversial 
issue of the 1909 act, a musical composition that has been reproduced in 
phonorecords with the permission of the copyright owner may gen¬ 
erally be reproduced in phonorecords by another person, if that pei-son 
notifies the copyright owner and pays a specified royalty. 

The fundamental question of whether to retain the compulsory li¬ 
cense or to do away with it altogether was a major issue during earlier 
stages of the program for general revision of the copyright law. At the 
hearings it was apparent that the argument on this point had shifted, 
and the real issue was not whether to retain the compulsory license 
but how much the royalty rate under it should be. The arguments for 
and against retention of the compulsory license are outlined at pages 
66-67 of this Committee’s 1967 report (H. Rept. No. 83, 90th Cong., 1st 
Sess.). The Committee’s conclusion on this point remains the same as 
in 1967: “that a compulsory licensing system is still warranted as a 
condition for the rights of reproducing and distributing phonorecords 
of copyrighted music,” but “that the present system is unfair and un¬ 
necessarily burdensome on copyright owners, and that the present stat¬ 
utory rate is too low.” 

Availability and scope, of compulsory license. 

Subsection (a) of section 115 deals with three doubtful questions 
under the present law: (1) the nature of the original recording that 
will make the work available to others for recording under a com¬ 
pulsory license; (2) the nature of the sound recordingthat can be made 
under a compulsory license; and (3) the extent to which someone act¬ 
ing under a compulsory license can depart from the work as written or 
recorded without violating the copyright owner’s right to make an 
“arrangement” or other derivative work. The first two of these ques- 
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tions are answered in clause (1) of section 115(a), and the third is 
the subject of clause (2). 

The present law, though not altogether clear, apparently bases com¬ 
pulsory licensing on the making or licensing of the first recording, even 
if no authorized records are distributed to the public. The first sen¬ 
tence of section 115(a)(1) would change the basis for compulsory 
licensing to authorized public distribution of phonorecords (includ¬ 
ing disks and audio tapes but not the sound tracks or other sound rec¬ 
ords accompanying a motion picture or other audiovisual work). 
Under the clause, a compulsory license would be available to anyone as 
soon as “phonorecords of a nondramatic musical work have been dis¬ 
tributed to the public in the United States under the authority of the 
copyright owner.” 

The second sentence of clause (1), which has been the subject of 
some debate, provides that “a person may obtain a compulsory license 
only if his or her primary purpose in making phonorecords is to dis¬ 
tribute them to the public for private use.” This provision was criti¬ 
cized as being discriminatory against background music systems, since 
it would prevent a background music producer from making record¬ 
ings without the express consent of the copyright owner; it was argued 
that this could put the producer at a great competitive disadvantage 
with performing rights societies, allow discrimination, and destroy or 
prevent entry of businesses. The committee concluded, however, that 
the purpose of the compulsory license does not extend to manufactur¬ 
ers of phonorecords that are intended primarily for commercial use, 
including not only broadcasters and jukebox operators but also back¬ 
ground music services. 

The final sentence of clause (1) provides that a person may not 
obtain a compulsory license for use of the work in the duplication 
of a sound recording made by another, unless the sound recording 
being duplicated was itself fixed lawfully and the making of phono¬ 
records duplicated from it was authorized by the owner of copyright 
in the sound recording (or, if the recording was fixed before Febru¬ 
ary 15, 1972, by the voluntary or compulsory licensee of the music 
used in the recording). The basic intent of this sentence is to make 
clear that a person is not entitled to a compulsory license of copy¬ 
righted musical works for the. purpose of making an unauthorized 
duplication of a musical sound recording originally developed and 
produced by another. It is the view of the Committee that such was 
the original intent of the Congress in enacting the 1909 Copyright 
Act, and it has been so construed by the 3d, 5th, 9th and 10th Circuits 
in the following cases: Duchess Mime Corp. v. Stem , 458 F. 2d 1305 
(9th Cir.), cert, denied , 409 U.S. 847 (1972); Edward B. Marks 
Music Corp. v. Colorado Magnetics , Inc.. 497 F. 2d 285, aff'd on 
rehearing en banc, 497 F. 2d 292 (10th Cir. 1974), cert, denied, 419 
U.S. 1120 (1975); Jondora Music Publishing Co. v. Melody Record¬ 
ings, Inc., 506 F. 2d 392 (3d Cir. 1974, as amended 1975), cert, denied, 
421, U.S. 1012 (1975); and Fame Publishing Co. v. Alabama Custom 
Tape, Inc., 507 F. 2d 667 (5th Cir.), cert, denied, 423 U.S. 841 (1975). 

Under this provision, it would be possible to obtain a compulsory 
license for the use of copyrighted music under section 115 if the 
owner of the sound recording being duplicated authorizes its dupli¬ 
cation. This does not, however, in any way require the owner of the 
original sound recording to grant a license to duplicate the original 
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sound recording. It is not intended that copyright protection for 
sound recordings be circumscribed by requiring the owners of sound 
recordings to grant a compulsory license to unauthorized duplicators 
or others. 

The second clause of subsection (a) is intended to recognize the 
practical need for a limited privilege to make arrangements of music 
being used under a compulsory license, but without allowing the 
music to be perverted, distorted, or travestied. Clause (2) permits 
arrangements of a work “to the extent necessary to conform it to the 
style or manner of interpretation of the performance involved,” so 
long as it does not “change the basic melody or fundamental char¬ 
acter of the work.” The provision also prohibits the compulsory 
licensee from claiming an independent copyright in his arrangement 
as a “derivative work” without the express consent of the copyright 
owner. 

Procedure for obtaining compulsory license 

Section 115(b)(1) requires anyone who wishes to take advantage 
of the compulsory licensing provisions to serve a “notice of intention 
to obtain a compulsory license,” which is much like the “notice of 
intention to use” required by the present law. Under section 115, the 
notice must be served before any phonorecords are distributed, but 
service can take place “before or within 30 days after making” any 
phonorecords. The notice is to be served on the copyright owner, but 
if the owner is not identified in the Copyright Office records, “it shall 
be sufficient to file the notice of intention in the Copyright Office.” 

The Committee deleted clause (21 of section 115(b) of S. 22 as 
adopted by the Senate. The provision was a vestige of jukebox pro¬ 
visions in earlier bills, and its requirements no longer served any use¬ 
ful purpose. 

Clause (2) [formerly clause (3)] of section 115(b) provides that 
“failure to serve or file the notice required by clause (1) * * * fore¬ 
closes the possibility of a compulsory license and, in the absence of 
a negotiated license, renders the making and distribution of phono¬ 
records actionable as acts of infringement under section 501 and fully 
subject to the remedies provided by sections 502 through 506.” The 
remedies provided in section 501 are those applicable to infringements 
generally. 

Royalty payable under compulsory license 

Identification of copyright owner .—Under the present law a copy¬ 
right owner is obliged to file a “notice of use” in the Copyright Office, 
stating that the initial recording of the copyrighted work has been 
made or licensed, in order to recover against an unauthorized record 
manufacturer. This requirement has resulted in a technical loss of 
rights in some cases, and serves little or no purpose where the registra¬ 
tion and assignment records of the Copyright Office already show 
the facts of ownership. Section 115(c)(1) therefore drops any formal 
“notice of use” requirements and merely provides that, “to be entitled 
to receive royalties under a compulsory license, the copyright owner 
must be identified in the registration or other public records of the 
Copyright Office.” On the other hand, since proper identification is an 
important precondition of recovery, the bill further provides that 
“the owner is entitled to royalties for phonorecords manufactured and 
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distributed after being so identified, but is not entitled to recover for 
any phonorecords previously made and distributed.” 

Basis of royalty .—Under the present statute the specified royalty 
is payable “on each such part manufactured,” regardless of how many 
“parts” (i.e., records) are sold. This basis for calculating the royalty 
has been revised in section 115(c)(2) to provide that “the royalty 
under a compulsory license shall be payable for every phonorecord 
hiade and distributed in accordance with the license.” This basis is more 
compatible with the general practice in negotiated licenses today. It 
is unjustified to require a compulsory licensee to pay license fees on 
records which merely go into inventory, which may later be destroyed, 
and from which the record producer gains no economic benefit. 

It is intended that the Register of Copyrights will prescribe regula¬ 
tions insuring that copyright owners will receive full and prompt pay¬ 
ment for all phonorecords made and distributed. Section 115(c)(2) 
states that “a phonorecord is considered ‘distributed’ if the person 
exercising the compulsory license has voluntarily and permanently 
parted with its possession.” For this purpose, the concept of “dis¬ 
tribution” comprises any act by which the person exercising the com¬ 
pulsory license voluntarily relinquishes possession of a phonorecord 
(considered as a fungible unit), regardless of whether the distribu¬ 
tion is to the public, passes title, constitutes a gift, or is sold, rented, 
leased, or loaned, unless it is actually returned and the transaction 
cancelled. Neither involuntary relinquishment, as through theft or 
fire, nor the destruction of unwanted records, would constitute “dis¬ 
tribution.” 

The term “made” is intended to be broader than “manufactured,” 
and to include within its scope every possible manufacturing or other 
process capable of reproducing a sound recording in phonorecords. 
The use of the phrase “made and distributed” establishes the basis 
upon which the royalty rate for compulsory licensing under section 
115 is to be calculated, but it is in no way intended to weaken the lia¬ 
bility of record pressers and other manufacturers and makers of phono¬ 
records for copyright infringement where the compulsory licensing 
requirements have not been met. As under the present law, even if a 
presser, manufacturer, or other maker had no role in the distribution 
process, that person would be regarded as jointly and severally liable 
in a case where the court finds that infringement has taken place 
because of failure to comply with the provisions of section 115. 

Under existing practices in the record industry, phonorecords are 
distributed to wholesalers and retailers with the privilege of return¬ 
ing unsold copies for credit or exchange. As a result, the number of 
recordings that have been “permanently” distributed will not usually 
be known until some time—six or seven months on the average—after 
the initial distribution. In recognition of this problem, it has become 
a well-established industry practice, under negotiated licenses, for 
record companies to maintain reasonable reserves of the mechanical 
rovalties due the copvright owners, against which royalties on the 
returns can be offset. The Committee recognizes that this practice may 
be consistent with the statutory requirements for monthly compulsory 
license accounting reports, but recognizes the possibility that, without 
nroner safeguards, the maintenance of such reserves could be manipu¬ 
lated to avoid making pavments of the full amounts owing to copy¬ 
right owners. Under these circumstances, the regulations prescribed 
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by the Register of Copyrights should contain detailed provisions 
ensuring that the ultimate disposition of every phono record made 
under a compulsory license is accounted for, and that payment is 
made for every phonorecord “voluntarily and permanently” dis¬ 
tributed. In particular, the Register should prescribe a point in time 
when, for accounting purposes under section 115, a phonorecord will 
be considered “premanently distributed,” and should prescribe the 
situations in which a compulsory licensee is barred from maintaining 
reserves (e.g., situations in which the eonjpulsory licensee has fre¬ 
quently failed to make payments in the past.) 

Rate of royalty. —A large preponderance of the extensive testimony 
presented to the Committee on section 115 was devoted to the question 
of the amount of the statutory royalty rate. An extensive review 
and analysis of the testimony and arguments received on this question 
appear in the 1974 Senate report (S. Rep. No. 94-473) at page 71-94. 

While upon initial review it might be assumed that the rate estab¬ 
lished in 1909 would not be reasonable at the present time, the com¬ 
mittee believes that an increase in the mechanical royalty rate must 
lie justified on the basis of existing economic conditions and not on 
the mere passage of 67 years. Following a thorough analysis of the 
problem, the Committee considers that an increase of the present 
two-cent royalty to a rate of 2% cents (or .6 of one cent per minute 
or fraction of playing time) is justified. This rate will be subject to 
review by the Copyright Royalty Commission, as provided by section 
801, in 1980 and at 10-year intervals thereafter. 

Accounting and payment of royalties; effect of default 

Clause (3) of Section 115(c) provides that royalty payments are to 
be made on a monthly basis, in accordance with requirements that the 
Register of Copyrights shall prescribe by regulation. In order to 
increase the protection of copyright proprietors against -economic 
harm from companies which might refuse or fail to pay their just 
obligations, compulsory licensees will also be required to make a de¬ 
tailed cumulative annual statement of account, certified by a Certified 
Public Accountant. 

A source of criticism with respect to the compulsory licensing pro¬ 
visions of the present statute has been the rather ineffective sanctions 
against default by compulsory licensees. Clause (4) of section 115(c) 
corrects this defect by permitting the copyright owner to serve written 
notice on a defaulting licensee, and bv providing for termination of 
the compulsory license if the default is not remedied within 30 days 
after notice is ffiven. Termination under this clause “renders either 
the making or the distribution, or both, of all phonorecords for which 
the rovaltv had not been paid, actionable as acts of infringement under 
section 501 and fully subject to the remedies provided by sections 
502 through 506.” 

Section 116. Performance of Coin-Operated Phonorecord Pi. avers 

General background of the problem 

No provision of the present law has attracted more heated denuncia¬ 
tions and controversy than the so-called jukebox exemption of section 
1(e). This paragraph, which has remained unchanged since its enact¬ 
ment in 1909, provides that— 
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The reproduction or rendition of a musical composition by 
or upon coin-operated machines shall not be deemed a public 
performance for profit unless a fee is charged for admission to 
the place where such reproduction or rendition occurs. 

This blanket exemption has been widely and vigorously condemned 
an an anachronistic “historical accident” and in terms such as “uncon¬ 
scionable,” “indefensible,” “totally unjustified,” and “grossly discrimi¬ 
natory.” 

Efforts to repeal the clause have been going on for more than 50 
years, and between 1947 and 1965 there had been some 25 days of con¬ 
gressional hearings devoted to the subject. The following summarizes 
the arguments against retaining the exemption: 

1. The exemption for coin-operated machines was added to the 
1909 act at the last moment, and its consequences were completely 
unforeseen. The coin-operated music player of today is not com¬ 
parable to the player pianos and “penny parlor” mechanisms in 
use in 1909, and the unanticipated effect of the provision, creating 
a blanket exemption for a large industry that is based on use of 
copyrighted material, represents the “core defect” in the present 
law r . 

2. The exemption not only deprives copyright owners of revenue 
to which they are fairly entitled, but it also discriminates against 
all other commercial users who must pay in order to perform copy¬ 
righted music. Over the years the jukebox industry has become 
strong and prosperous by taking a free ride on the hits created and 
developed by authors and publishers. Jukebox operators, alone in 
the entertainment field, continue to use others’ property for profit 
without payment. 

3. The exemption also creates serious international problems. It 
is obviously unfair for U.S. composers to be paid when their songs 
are used in jukeboxes abroad, but also for foreign composers to be 
deprived of revenue from jukebox uses of their compositions in 
this country. The problem is particularly acute with respect to 
Canada. Jukebox royalties in foreign countries at the time of the 
hearings in the early 1960’s averaged between $40 and $50 per 
machine annually, and are now higher. 

4. It is difficult to find support for the argument that jukebox 
operators cannot afford to pay for use of the very property they 
must have in order to exist: copyrighted music. Revenues from 
jukebox performances may gross as much as $500 million annually 
of which the copyright owners receive nothing. 

The following summarizes the principal arguments made by jukebox 
operators and manufacturers for retaining the present exemption : 

1. The exemption in section 1(e) was not an accident or anomaly, 
but a carefully conceived compromise. Congress in 1909 realized 
that the. new royalties coming to copyright owners from mechani¬ 
cal sound reproductions of their works would be so substantial that 
in some cases fees for performances resulting from the use of me¬ 
chanical reproductions would not be justified. Automatic phono¬ 
graphs were widely knowrn and used in 1909. 

2. The present law does not discriminate in favor of jukebox 
operators, but removal of the the exemption would discriminate 
against them; jukebox performances are really forms of inciden- 
tial entertainment like relays to hotel rooms or turning on a radio 
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in a barber shop, and should be completely exempted like them. 
The industry buys some 50 million records per year which, under 
the present mechanical royalty of 2 cents per composition or 4 
cents per record, means that jukebox operators are indirectly 
paying copyright owners over $2 million a year now and would 
be paying them more under any increased mechanical royalty in 
the bill. No one has shown why this is not ample. Moreover, juke- 
l>oxes use hit records rather than hit compositions, and the com¬ 
position is usually not the most important factor in the success 
of a record; jukeboxes represent an effective plugging medium 
that promotes record sales and hence mechanical royalties. 

3. The operation of coin-operated phonographs has been, for 
somo time, a declining business, and a great many locations are 
now operating at a loss and are kept going only through profits 
from other coin-operated vending machines. .Jukebox operators 
could not sustain licensing fees comparable to those paid in other 
countries. 

Conclusions reached by the, committee 

The committee's basic conclusions can be summarized as follows: 

1. The present blanket jukebox exemption should not be con¬ 
tinued. Whatever justification existed for it in 1909 exists no 
longer, and one class of commercial users of music should not be 
completely absolved from liability when none of the others enjoys 
any exemption. 

2. Performances on coin-operated phonorecord players should 
be subject to a compulsory license (that is, automatic clearance) 
with statutory fees. Unlike other commercial music useis, who 
have been subject to full copyright liability from the beginning 
and have made the necessary economic and business adjustments 
over a period of time, the whole structure of the jukebox industry 
has been based on the. existence of the copyright exemption. 

3. The most appropriate basis for the compulsory license is a 
statutory per box fee, with a mechanism for periodic review and 
adjustment of the per box fee. Such a mechanism is afforded by 
the Copyright Royalty Commission. 

4. The $8 per box annual compulsory license fee represents a 
compromise figure adopted in 1967 and, as a compromise, it is 
acceptable as the rate to be specified in section 1 1 6. The Committee 
was impressed bv the testimony offered to shew that shifting 
patterns in social activity and public taste, < mibined with in¬ 
creased manufacturing and servicing costs, have made many juke¬ 
box operations unprofitable. 

Limitations on exclusive right 

The compulsory licensing provisions in section 116 have been pat¬ 
terned after those in section 115, although there are differences. One 
difference occurs in the first subsection: section 116(a) not only pro¬ 
vides “the onerator of the coin-operated phonorecord player'’ with 
the opportunity of obtaining “a compulsory license to perform the 
work publicly on that phonorecord player.” but also exempts entirely 
under certain conditions, “the pronrietor of the establishment in which 
the public performance takes nlace.” As provided bv clause (1), the 
proprietor is not liable for infringement unless he is also “the operator 
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of the phonorecord player - ’ or unless he refuses or fails to disclose the 
operator's identity upon request. 

As defined m section 110^e; (2), an "operator” is anyone who, alone 
or jointly: (1) owns a coin-operated pnonorecord player; (2j "has 
tho power to make tiie *** player available for placement m an estab¬ 
lishment for purposes of puolie performance ’; and (a) "has tne power 
to exercise primary' control over the selection of the musical works 
made available for public performance” in the machine. Several differ - 
ent persons may be "operators' of the same coin-operated phonorecord 
player under this definition, but they would not include the "location 
owner” in the ordinary case where that person merely provides a place 
for the machine to be used. 

In contrast to the present statute, which merely refers to a “coin- 
operated machine,” section 116(e)(1) of the bill contains a detailed 
definition of “coin-operated phonorecord player.” Under the defini¬ 
tion a machine or device would be considered a “coin-operated phono¬ 
record player ’ only if it meets ail four specified conditions. 

1. It must be used for no purpose other than the “performance 
of nondramatic musical works by means of phonorecords” and, 
in order to perform that function, it must be “activated by the 
insertion of coins, currency, tokens, or other monetary units or 
their equivalent.” The definition would thus exclude coin-oper¬ 
ated radio and television sets, as well as devices similar to juke¬ 
boxes that perform musical motion pictures. 

2. The establishment where the machine is located must make 
“no direct or indirect charge for admission.” This requirement, 
which has its counterpart in section 1(e) of the present law, 
would exclude establishments making cover or minimum charges, 
and those “clubs” open to the public but requiring “membership 
fees” for admission. 

3. The phonorecord player must be “accompanied by a list 
of the titles of all musical works available for performance on 
it,” and the list must either be affixed to the machine itself or 
“posted in the establishment in a prominent position where it 
can be readily examined by the public.” This condition would 
not be satisfied if the list is available only on request. 

4. Finally, the machine must provide “a choice of works avail¬ 
able for performance,” and must allow “the choice to be made 
by the patrons of the establishment in which it is located.” 
Thus, a machine that merely provides continuous music with¬ 
out affording any choice as to the specific composition to be 
played at a particular time, or a case where selections are made 
by someone other than patrons of the establishment, would be 
outside the scope of the definition. 

Clause (2) of section 116(a) provides that a jukebox operator 
may obtain a compulsory license to perform copyrighted works by 
complying with the requirements of this section. 

Procedures 

Section 116(b)(1) sets forth the requirements that an operator 
must observe in order to obtain a compulsory license. The operator 
is required to file in the Copyright Office an application containing 
certain information and deposit with the Register of Copyrights 
an $8 royalty fee for each box. If performances on a particular box 
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are made for the first time after July 1, the royalty fee for the 
remainder of the year shall be $4.00. 

The Register of Copyrights is required to issue to the applicant 
a certificate for each machine and the operator is required to affix the 
certificate to the particular box. Failure to observe these requirements 
renders the public performance an act of infringement and fully 
liable for the statutory remedies. 

Distribution of royalties 

Section 116(c) establishes the procedures for the distribution of 
the royalties paid by jukebox operators. During the month of Jan¬ 
uary persons who believe they are entitled to share in the royalties 
shall file a claim with the Copyright Royalty Commission. After 
the first of October the Commision shall determine whether there 
exists a controversy concerning the distribution of the royalty fees. 
If it determines that there is no controversy, it shall, after deducting 
its reasonable administrative costs, distribute the fees to the respective 
claimants. If it determines that there is a controversv concerning 
the distribution of royalty fees, it shall conduct a hearinsr to deter¬ 
mine the distribution of royalty fees, as provided in Chanter 8. 

Section (16(c)(3) enumerates the formula for the distribution of 
mvalfv fees. With respect to the fees allocated to owners of convright 
in j»ondramatic musical works, every copyright owner not affiliated 
with a performing rights society shall receives a pro rata share and 
the balance shall he allocated to be distributed in pro rata shares. The 
Commission is authorized to withhold an amount sufficient to satisfy 
all claims with respect to which a controversy exists, but shall have 
discretion to proceed to distribute any amounts that are not in 
controvei-sv. 

Section 116(c)(4) directs the Copyright Royalty Commission to 
promulgate regulations whereby those persons who can reasonably 
be expected to have claims may, without expense or harassment of 
jukebox operators or the proprietors of establishments in which juke¬ 
boxes are located, have access to such establishments and to the boxes, 
to obtain information that may be reasonably necessary to determine 
the prooortion of the contribution of the musical works of each per¬ 
son to the earnings of the particular jukebox. A person who is denied 
access to the establishment and the jukeboxes may bring an action in 
the United States District Court for the District of Columbia for 
the cancellation of the compulsory license of the jukebox to which ac¬ 
cess has been denied, and the court may declare the compulsory liencse 
invalid. This clause is not intended to authorize the Commission to 
impose any record-keeping requirements upon jukebox operators, or 
to require the installation in jukeboxes of any metering devices for 
counting the play of particular recordings. 

Review of royalty rate 

The provisions of Chapter 8 of this legislation provide for the peri¬ 
odic review and adjustment of the statutory royalty rates, including 
those provided in section 116. Jukebox operators have sought to have 
the jukebox royalty rate excluded from the review procedures of 
Chapter 8. This committee has accepted the $8 jukebox royalty in the 
expectation that it would be subject to periodic review. 
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Section 117. Computer Uses 

As the program for general revision of the copyright law has 
evolved, it has become increasingly apparent that in one major area 
the problems are not sufficiently developed for a definitive legislative 
solution. This is the area of computer uses of copyrighted works: the 
use of a work “in conjunction with automatic systems capable of stor¬ 
ing, processing, retrieving, or transferring information.” The Commis¬ 
sion on New Technological Uses is, among other things, now engaged 
in making a thorough study of the emerging patterns in this field and 
it will, on the basis of its findings, recommend definitive copyright 
provisions to deal with the situation. 

Since it would be premature to change existing law on computer 
uses at present, the purpose of section 117 is to preserve the status quo. 
It is intended neither to cut off any rights that may now exist, nor to 
create new rights that might be denied under the Act of 1909 or under 
common law principles currently applicable. 

The provision deals only with the exclusive rights of a copyright 
owner with respect to computer uses, that is, the bundle of rights speci¬ 
fied for other types of uses in section 106 and qualified in sections 107 
through 116 and 118. With respect to the copyright-ability of com¬ 
puter programs, the ownership of copyrights in them, the term of 
protection, and the formal requirements of the remainder of the bill, 
the new statute would apply. 

Under section 117, an action for infringement of a copyrighted work 
by means of a computer would necessarily be a federal action brought 
under the new title 17. The court, in deciding the scope of exclusive 
rights in the computer area, would first need to determine the ap¬ 
plicable law, whether State statutory or common law or the Act of 
1909. Having determined what law was applicable, its decision would 
depend upon its interpretation of what that law was on the point on 
the day before the effective date of the new statute. 

Section 118. Noncommercial Broadcasting 
Oeneral 'background 

During its consideration of revision legislation in 1975, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee adopted an amendment offered by Senator 
Charles McC. Mathias. The amendment, now section 118 of the Senate 
bill, grants to public broadcasting a compulsory license for use of non- 
dramatic literary and musical works, as well as pictorial, graphic, and 
sculptural works, subject to payment of reasonable royalty fees to be 
set by the Copyright Royalty Tribunal established by that bill. The 
Mathias amendment requires that public broadcasters, at periodic 
intervals, file a notice with the Copyright Office containing informa¬ 
tion required by the Register of Copyrights and deposit a statement 
of account and the total royalty fees for the period covered by the state¬ 
ment. In July of each year all persons having a claim to such fees are 
to file their claims with the Register of Copyrights. If no controversy 
exists, the Register would distribute the royalties to the various copy¬ 
right owners and their agents after deducting reasonable administra¬ 
tive costs; controversies are to be settled by the Tribunal. 

On July 10, 1975, the House Subcommittee heard testimony on the 
Mathias amendment from representatives of public broadcasters, au¬ 
thors, publishers, and music performing rights societies. The public 
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broadcasters pointed to Congressional concern for the development of 
their activities as evidenced by the Public Broadcasting Act: They 
urged that a compulsory license was essential to assure public broad¬ 
casting broad access to copyrighted materials at reasonable royalties 
and without administratively cumbersome and costly “clearance” 
problems that would impair the vitality of their operations. The op¬ 
ponents of the amendment argued that the nature of public broadcast¬ 
ing has changed significantly in the past decade, to the extent that it 
now competes with commercial broadcasting as a national entertain¬ 
ment and cultural medium. They asserted that the performing rights 
society arrangements under which copyrighted music is licensed for 
performance removed any problem in clearing music for broadcast¬ 
ing, and that voluntary agreements could adequately resolve the copy¬ 
right problems feared by public broadcasters, at less expense and bur¬ 
den than the compulsory license, for synchronization and literary 
rights. The authors of literary works stressed that a compulsory 
licensing system would deny them the fundamental right to control 
the use of their works and protect their reputation in a major com¬ 
munications medium. 

General policy considerations 

The Committee is cognizant of the intent of Congress, in enacting 
the Public Broadcasting Act on November 7, 1967, that encourage¬ 
ment and support of noncommercial broadcasting is in the public 
interest. It is also aware that public broadcasting may encounter prob¬ 
lems not confronted by commercial broadcasting enterprises, due to 
such factors as the special nature of programming, repeated use of 
programs, and, of course, limited financial resources. Thus, the Com¬ 
mittee determined that the nature of public broadcasting does warrant 
special treatment in certain areas. However, the Committee did not 
feel that the broad compulsory license provided in the Senate bill is 
necessary to the continued successful operation of public broadcasting. 
In addition, the Committee believes that the system provided in the 
Senate bill for the deposit of royalty fees with the Copyright Office 
for distribution to claimants, and the resolution of disputes over such 
distribution by a statutory tribunal, can be replaced by payments 
directly between the parties, without the intervention of government 
machinery and its attendant administrative costs. 

In general, the Committee amended the public broadcasting pro¬ 
visions of the Senate bill toward attainment of the objective clearly 
stated in the Report of the Senate Judiciary Committee, namely, that 
copyright owners and public broadcasters be encouraged to reach 
voluntary private agreements. 

Procedures 

Not later than thirty days following the publication by the Presi¬ 
dent of the notice announcing the initial appointments to the Copy- 
ri /F^ Royalty Commission (specified in Chapter 8), the Chairman 
of.the Commission is to publish notice in the Federal Register of the 
initiation of proceedings to determine “reasonable terms and rates” 
for certain uses of published nondramatic musical works and pub¬ 
lished pictorial, graphic and sculptural works, during a period end¬ 
ing on December 31, 1982. 

Copyright owners and public broadcasting entities that do not 
reach voluntary agreement are bound by the terms and rates estab- - 
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lished by the Commission, which are to be published in the Federal 
Register within six months of the notice of initiation of proceedings. 
During the period between the effective date of the Act and the pub¬ 
lication of the rates and terms, the Committee has preserved the status 
quo by providing, in section 118(b) (4), that the Act does not afford 
to copyright owners or public broadcasting entities any greater or 
lesser rights with respect to the relevant uses of nondramatic musical 
works and pictorial, graphic, and sculptural works than those afforded 
under the law in effect on December 31, 1977. 

License agreements that have been voluntarily negotiated supersede, 
as between the parties to the agreement, the terms and rates estab¬ 
lished by the Commission, provided that copies of the agreements are 
properly filed with the Copyrigt Office within 30 days of execution. 
Under clause (2) of section 118(b), the agreements may be negotiated 
“at any time”—whether before, during, or after determinations by 
the Commission. 

Under section 118(c), the procedures for the Commission’s estab¬ 
lishing such rates and terms are to be repeated in the last half of 
1982 and every five years thereafter. 

Establishment of reasonable terms and rates 

In establishing reasonable terms and rates for public broadcasting 
use of the specified works, the Commission, under clause (b) (1) of 
section 118, is to consider proposals timely submitted to it, as well 
as “any other relevant information”, including that put forward for 
its consideration “by any interested party.” 

The Committee does not intend that owners of copyrighted material 
be required to subsidize public broadcasting. It is intended that the 
Commission assure a fair return to copyright owners without unfairly 
burdening public broadcasters. Section 118(b) (3) provides that “the 
Commission may consider the rates for comparable circumstances un¬ 
der voluntary license agreements.” The Commission is also expected 
to consider both the general public interest in encouraging the growth 
and development of public broadcasting, and the “promotion of sci¬ 
ence and the useful arts” through the ecouragement of musical and 
artistic creation. 

The Committee anticipates that ■ the “terms” established by the 
Commission shall include provisions as to acceptable methods of pay¬ 
ment of royalties by public broadcasting entities to copyright owners. 
For example, where the whereabouts of the copyright owner may not 
be readily known, the terms should specify the nature of the obliga¬ 
tion of the public broadcasting entity to locate the owner, or to set 
aside or otherwise assure payment of appropriate royalties, should he 
or she appear and make a claim. Section 118(b) (3) requires the Com¬ 
mission “to establish requirements by which copyright owners may 
receive reasonable notice of the use of their works.” The Committee 
intends that these requirements shall not impose undue hardships on 
public broadcasting entities and, in the above illustration, shall pro¬ 
vide for the specific termination of any period during which the pub¬ 
lic broadcasting entity is requred to set aside payments. It is expected 
that, in some cases, especially in the area of pictorial, graphic, and 
sculptural works, the whereabouts of the owners of copyright may 
not be known and they may never appear to claim payment of 
royalties. 
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The Commission is also to establish record keeping r* ouh 
for public broadcasting entities in order to facilitate the luentifie. 
tion, calculation, allocation and payment of claims and royalties. 

The Committee also concluded that the performance of nondramatic 
literary works should not be subject to Commission determination. 
It was particularly concerned that a compulsory license for literary 
works would result in loss of control by authors over the use of their 
work in violation of basic principles of artistic and creative freedom. 
It is recognized that copyright not only provides compensation to 
authors, but also protection as to how and where their works are used. 
The Committee was assured by representatives of authors and pub¬ 
lishers that licensing arrangements for readings from their books, 
poems, and other works on public broadcasting programs for reason¬ 
able compensation and under reasonable safeguards for authors’ rights 
could be worked out in private negotiation. The Committee strongly 
urges the parties to work toward mutually acceptable licenses; to 
facilitate their negotiations and aid in the possible establishment of 
clearance mechanisms and rates, the Committee’s amendment provides 
the parties, in section 118(e)(1), with an appropriately limited ex¬ 
emption from the anti-trust laws. 

The Committee has also provided, in paragraph (2) of clause (e), 
that on January 3, 1980, the Register of Copyrights, after consulta¬ 
tion with the interested parties, shall submit a report to Congress 
on the extent to which voluntary licensing arrangements have been 
reached with respect to public broadcast use of nondramatic literary 
works, and present legislative or other recommendations, if warranted. 

The use of copyrighted sound recordings in educational television 
and radio programs distributed by or through public broadcasting 
entities is governed by section 114 and is discussed in connection 
with that section. 

Activities affected 

Section 118(d) specifies the activities which may be engaged in by 
public broadcasting entities under terms and rates established by the 
Commission. These include the performance or display of published 
nondramatic musical works, and of published pictorial graphic, and 
sculptural works, in the course of transmissions by noncommercial 
educational broadcast stations; and the production, reproduction, and 
distribution of transmission programs including such works by non¬ 
profit organizations for the purpose of such transmissions. It is the 
intent of the Committee that “interconnection” activities serving as a 
technical adjunct to such transmissions, such as the use of satellites or 
microwave equipment, be included within the specified activities. 

Paragraph (3) and clause (d) also includes the reproduction, simul¬ 
taneously with transmission, of public broadcasting programs by gov¬ 
ernmental bodies or nonprofit institutions, and the performance or 
display of the contents of the reproduction under the conditions of 
section 110(1). However, the reproduction so made must be destroyed 
at the end of seven days from the transmission. 

This limited provision for unauthorized simultaneous or off-the- 
air reproduction is limited to nondramatic musical works and pictorial 
graphic and sculptural works included in public broadcasting trans¬ 
missions. It does not extend to other works included in the transmis¬ 
sions, or to the entire transmission program. 
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It is the intent of the Committee that schools be permitted to engage 
in off-the-air reproduction to the extent and under the conditions 
provided in 118(d) (3); however, in the event a public broadcasting 
station or producer makes the reproduction and distributes a copy to 
the school, the station or producer will not be held liable for the 
school’s failure to destroy the reproduction, provided it has given no¬ 
tice of the requirement of destruction. In such a case the school itself, 
although it did not engage in the act of reproduction, is deemed an 
infringer fully subject to the remedies provided in Chapter 5 of the 
Act. The establishment of standards for adequate notice under this 
provision should be considered by the Commission. 

Section 118(f) makes it clear that the rights of performance and 
other activities specified in subsection (d) do not extend to the un¬ 
authorized dramatization of a nondramatzc musical work. 

Section 201. Ownership of Copyright 
Initial ownership 

Two basic and well-established principles of copyright law are 
restated in section 201(a) : that the source of copyright ownership is 
the author of the work, and that, in the case of a “joint work,” the 
coauthors of the work are likewise coowners of the copyright. Under 
the definition of section 101, a work is “joint” if the authors collabo¬ 
rated with each other, or if each of the authors prepared his or her 
contribution with the knowledge and intention that it would be merged 
with the contributions of other authors as “inseparable or interdepend¬ 
ent parts of a unitary whole.” The touchstone here is the intention, at 
the time the writing is done, that the parts be absorbed or combined 
into an integrated unit, although the parts themselves may be either 
“inseparable” (as the case of a novel or painting) or “interdependent” 
(as in the case of a motion picture, opera, or the words and music of a 
song). The definition of “joint work” is to be contrasted with the 
definition of “collective work,” also in section 101, in which the ele¬ 
ments of merger and unity are lacking; there the key elements are 
assemblage or gathering of “separate and independent works * * * 
into a collective whole.” 

The definition of “joint works” has prompted some concern lest it be 
construed as converting the authors of previously written works, such 
as plays, novels, and music, into coauthors of a motion picture in which 
their work is incorporated. It is true that a motion picture would nor¬ 
mally be a joint rather than a collective work with respect to those 
authors who actually work on the film, although their usual status as 
employees for hire would keep the question of coownership from com¬ 
ing; up. On the other hand, although a novelist, playwright, or song¬ 
writer may write a work with the hope or expectation that it will be 
used in a motion picture, this is clearly a case of separate or independ¬ 
ent authorship rather than one where the basic intention behind the 
writing of the work was for motion picture use. In this case, the motion 
picture is a derivative work within the definition of that term, and 
section 103 makes plain that copyright in a derivative work is inde¬ 
pendent of, and does not enlarge the scope of rights in, any pre-existing 
material incorporated in it. There is thus no need to spell this con¬ 
clusion out in the definition of “joint work.” 
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There is also no need for a specific statutory provision concerning 
the rights and duties of the coowners of a work; court-made law on 
this point is left undisturbed. Under the bill, as under the present law, 
coowners of a copyright would be treated generally as tenants in com¬ 
mon, with each coowner having an independent right to use of license 
the use of a work, subject to a duty of accounting to the other coowners 
for any profits. 

Works made for hire 

Section 201(b) of the bill adopts one of the basic principles of the 
present law: that, in the case of works made for hire the employer is 
considered the author of the work, and is regarded as the init ial owner 
of copyright unless there has been an agreement otherwise. The sub¬ 
section also requires that any agreement under which the employee 
is to own rights be in writing and signed bv the parties. 

The work-made-for-hire provisions of tnis bill represent a care¬ 
fully balanced compromise, and as such they do net incorporate the 
amendments proposed by screenwriters and composers for motion pic¬ 
tures. Their proposal was for the recognition of something similar to 
the “shop right” doctrine of patent law: with some exceptions, the 
employer would acquire the right to use the employee’s work to the 
extent needed for purposes of his regular business, but the employee 
would retain all other rights as long as he or she refrained from the 
authorizing of competing uses. However, while this change might 
theoretically improve the bargaining position of screenwriters and 
others as a group, the practical benefits that individual authors would 
receive are highly conjectural. The pesumption that initial owner¬ 
ship rights vest in the employer for hire is well established in Ameri¬ 
can copyright law, and to exchange that for the uncertainties of the 
shop right doctrine would not only be of dubious value to employers 
and employees alike, but might also reopen a number of other issues. 

The status of works prepared on special order or commission was 
a major issue in the development of the definition of “works made for 
hire” in section 101, which has undergone extensive revision during 
the legislative process. The basic problem is how to draw a statutory 
line between those works written on special order or commission tliat 
should be considered as “works made for hire,” and those that should 
not. The definition now provided by the bill represents a compromise 
which, in effect, spells out those specific categories of commissioned 
works that can be considered “works made for hire” under certain 
circumstances. 

Of these, one of the most important categories is that of “instruc¬ 
tional texts.” This term is given its own definition in the bill: “a 
literary, pictorial, or graphic work prepared for publication with the 
purpose of use in systematic instructional activities.” The concept is 
intended to include what might be loosely called “textbook material,” 
whether or not in book form or prepared in the form of text matter. 
The basic characteristic of “instructional texts” is the purpose of their 
preparation for “use in systematic instructional activities,” and they 
are to be distinguished from works prepared for use by a general 
readership. 
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Contributions to collective works 

Subsection (c) of section 201 deals with the troublesome problem 
of ownership of copyright in contributions to collective works, and 
the relationship between copyright ownership in a contribution and 
in the collective work in which it appeal's. The. first sentence estab¬ 
lishes the basic principle that copyright in the individual contribu¬ 
tion and copyright in the collective work as a whole are separate and 
distinct, and that the author of the contribution is, as in every other 
ease, the first owner of copyright in it. Under the definitions in section 
101, a “collective work” is a species of “compilation” and, by its 
nature, must involve the selection, assembly, and arrangement of “a 
number of contributions.” Examples of “collective works” would 
ordinarily include periodical issues, anthologies, symposia, and col¬ 
lections of the discrete writings of the same authors, but not cases, 
such as a composition consisting of words and music, a work published 
with illustrations or front matter, or three one-act plays, where rela¬ 
tively few separate elements have been brought together. Unlike the 
contents of other types of “compilations,” each of the contributions 
incorporated in a “collective work” must itself constitute a “separate 
and independent” work, therefore, ruling out compilations of infor¬ 
mation or other uncopy right able material and works published with 
editorial revisions or annotations. Moreover, as noted above, there is 
a basic distinction between a “joint work.” where the separate ele¬ 
ments merge into a unified whole, and a “collective work,” where they 
remain unintegrated and disparate. 

The bill does nothing to change the rights of the owner of copyright 
in a collective work under the present law. These exclusive rights 
extend to the elements of compilation and editing that went into the 
collective work as a whole, as well as the contributions that were 
written for hire by employees of the owner of the collective work, and 
those copyrighted contributions that have been transferred in writing 
to the owner by their authors. However, one of the most significant 
aims of the bill is to clarify and improve the present confused and 
frequently unfair legal situation with respect to rights in contribu¬ 
tions. 

The second sentence of section 201(c), in conjunction with the pro¬ 
visions of section 404 dealing with copyright notice, will preserve the 
author's copyright in a contribution even if the contribution does not 
bear a separate notice in the author's name, and without requiring any 
unqualified transfer of rights to the owner of the collective work. 
This is coupled with a presumption that, unless there has been an 
express transfer of more, the owner of the collective work acqui, 3 
“only the privilege of reproducing and distributing the contribution 
as part of that particular collective work, any revision of that collec¬ 
tive work, and any later collective work in the same series.” 

The basic presumption of section 201(c) is fully consistent with 
present law and practice, and represents a fair balancing of equities. 
At the same time, the last clause of the subsection, under which the 
privilege of republishing the contribution under certain limited cir¬ 
cumstances would be presumed, is an essential counterpart of the basic 
presumption. Under the language of this clause a publishing company 
could reprint a contribution from one issue in a later issue of its maga¬ 
zine, and could reprint an article from a 1980 edition of an encyclo¬ 
pedia in a 1990 revision of it; the publisher could not revise the contri- 
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bution itself or include it in a new anthology or an entirely different 
magazine or other collective work. 

Transfer of ownership 

The principle of unlimited alienability of copyright is stated in 
clause (1) of section 201(d). Under that provision the ownership of 
a copyright, or of any part of it, may be transferred by any means of 
conveyance or by operation of law, and is to be treated as personal 
property upon the death of the owner. The term “transfer of copy¬ 
right ownership” is defined in section 101 to cover any “conveyance, 
alienation, or hypothecation,” including assignments, mortgages, and 
exclusive licenses, but not including nonexclusive licenses. Representa¬ 
tives of motion picture producers have argued that foreclosures of 
copyright mortgages should not be left to varying State laws, and 
that the statute should establish a Federal foreclosure system. How¬ 
ever, the benefits of such a system would be of very limited applica¬ 
tion, and would not justify the complicated statutory and procedural 
requirements that would have to be established. 

Clause (2) of subsection (d) contains the first, explicit statutory 
recognition of the principle of divisibility of copyright in our law. 
This provision, which has long been sought by authors and their 
representatives, and which has attracted wide support from other 
groups, means that any of the exclusive rights that go to make up a 
copyright, including those enumerated in section 106 and any subdi¬ 
vision of them, can be transferred and owned separately. The defini¬ 
tion of “transfer of copyright ownership” in section 101 makes clear 
that the principle of divisibility applies whether or not the transfer 
is “limited in time or place of effect,” and another definition in the 
same section provides that the term “copyright owner,” with respect 
to any one exclusive right, refers to the owner of that particular right. 
The "last sentence of section 201(d)(2) adds that the owner, with 
respect to the particular exclusive right he or she owns, is entitled 
“to all of the protection and remedies accorded to the copyright owner 
by this title.” It is thus clear, for example, that a local broadcasting 
station holding an exclusive license to transmit a particular work 
within, holding a particular geographic area and for a particular 
period of time, could sue, in its own name as copyright owner, some¬ 
one who infringed that particular exclusive right. 

Subsection (e) provides that when an individual author’s ownership 
of a copyright, or of any of the exclusive rights under a copyright, 
have not previously been voluntarily transferred, no action by any 
governmental body or other official or organization purporting to 
seize, expropriate, transfer, or exercise rights of ownership with re¬ 
spect to the copyright, or any of the exclusive rights under a copy¬ 
right, shall be given effect under this title. 

The purpose, of this subsection is to reaffirm the basic principle that 
the United States copyright of an individual author shall be secured 
to that author, and cannot be taken away by any involuntary transfer. 
It is the intent of the subsection that the author be entitled, despite 
any purported expropriation or involuntary transfer, to continue 
exercising all rights under the United States statute, and that the 
governmental body or organization may not enforce or exercise any 
rights under this title in that situation. 
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It may sometimes be difficult to ascertain whether a transfer of copy¬ 
right is voluntary or is coerced by covert pressure, But subsection (e) 
would protect foreign authors against laws and decrees purporting to 
divest them of their rights under the United States copyright statute, 
and would protect authors within the foreign country who choose to 
resist such covert pressures. 

Traditional legal actions that may involve transfer of ownership, 
such as bankruptcy proceedings and mortgage foreclosures, are not 
within the scope of this subsection; the authors in such cases have 
voluntarily consented to these legal processes by their overt actions— 
for example, by filing in bankruptcy or by hypothecating a copyright. 

Section 202. Distinction Between Ownership of Copyright and 
Material Object 

The principle restated in section 202 is a fundamental and important 
one: that copyright ownership and ownership of a material object in 
which the copyrighted work is embodied are entirely separate things. 
Thus, transfer of a material object does not of itself carry any rights 
under the copyright, and this includes transfer of the copy or phono- 
record—the original manuscript, the photographic negative, the 
unique painting or statue, the master tape recording, etc.—in which 
the work was first fixed. Conversely, transfer of a copyright does not 
necessarily require the conveyance of any material object. 

As a result of the interaction of this section and the provisions of 
section 204(a) and 301, the bill would change a common law doctrine 
exemplified by the decision in Pushman v. New York Graf hie Society , 
Inc., 287 N.Y. 302, 39 N.E. 2d 249 (1942). Under that doctrine, 
authors or artists are generally presumed to transfer common law 
literary property rights when they sell their manuscript or work of 
art, unless those rights are specifically reserved. This presumption 
would be reversed under the bill, since a specific written conveyance 
of rights would be required in order for a sale of any material object 
to carry with it a transfer of copyright. 

Section 203. Termination of Transfers and Licenses 
The problem, in general 

The provisions of section 203 are based on the premise that the re¬ 
versionary provisions of the present section on copyright renewal (17 
U.S.C. sec. 24) should be eliminated, and that the proposed law should 
substitute for them a provision safeguarding authors against unre- 
munerative transfers. A provision of this sort is needed because of the 
unequal bargaining position of authors, resulting in part from the 
impossibility of determining a work’s value until it has been exploited. 
Section 203 reflects a practical compromise that will further the objec¬ 
tives of the copyright law while recognizing the problems and legiti¬ 
mate needs of all interests involved. 

Scope of the provision 

Instead of being automatic, as is theoretically the case under the 
present renewal provision, the termination of a transfer or license 
under section 203 would require the serving of an advance notice 
within specified time limits and under specified conditions. How- 
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ever, although affirmative action is needed to effect, a termination, 
the right to take this action cannot be waived in advance or con¬ 
tracted away. Under section 203(a) the right of termination would 
apply only to transfers and licenses executed after the effective date 
of the new statute, and would have no retroactive effect. 

The right of termination would be confined to inter vivos transfers 
or licenses executed by the author, and would not apply to transfers 
by the author’s successors in interest or to the author’s own bequests. 
The scope of the right would extend not only to any “transfer of 
copyright ownership,” as defined in section 101, but also to non¬ 
exclusive licenses. The right of termination would not apply to “works 
made for hire,” which is one of the principal reasons the definition 
of that term assumed importance in the development of the bill. 

Who can terminate a grant 

Two issues emerged from the disputes over section 203 as to the 
persons empowered to terminate a grant: (1) the specific classes of 
beneficiaries in the case of joint works; and (2) whether anything 
less than unanimous consent of all those entitled to terminate should 
be required to riiake a termination effective. The bill to some extent 
reflects a compromise on these points, including a recognition of the 
dangers of one or more beneficiaries being induced to “hold out." and 
of unknown children or grandchildren being discovered later. The 
provision can be summarized as follows: 

1. In the case of a work of joint authorship, where the grant 
was signed by two or more of the authors, majority action by 
those who signed the grant, or by their interests, would be re¬ 
quired to terminate it. 

2. There are three different situations in which the shares of 
joint authors, or of a dead author’s widow or widower, children, 
and grandchildren, must be divided under the statute: (1) The 
right to effect a termination; (2) the ownership of the termi¬ 
nated rights; and (3) the right to make further grants of re¬ 
verted rights. The respective shares of the authors, and of a dead 
author’s widow or widower, children, and grandchildren, would 
be divided in exactly the same way in each of these situations. 
The terms “widow, “widower,” and “children” are defined in 
section 101 in an effort to avoid problems and uncertainties that 
have arisen under the present renewal section. 

3. The principle of per stirpes representation would also be 
applied in exactly the same way in all three situations. Take for 
example, a case where a dead author left a widow, two living 
children, and three grandchildren by a third child who is dead. 
The widow will own half of the reverted interests, the two chil¬ 
dren will each own 16% percent, and the three grandchildren 
will each own a share of roughly 5% percent. But who can exer¬ 
cise the right of termination? Obviously, since she owns 50 per¬ 
cent, the widow is an essential party, but suppose neither of the 
two surviving children is willing to join her in the termination; 
is it enough that she gets one of the children of the dead child 
to join, or can the dead child’s interest be exercised only by the 
action of a majority of his children? Consistent with the per 
stirpes principle, the interest of a dead child can be exercised 
only as a unit by majority action of his surviving children. Thus, 
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even though the widow and one grandchild would own 55y 2 per¬ 
cent of the reverted copyright, they would have to be joined by 
another child or grandchild in order to effect a termination or a 
further transfer of reverted rights. This principle also applies 
where, for example, two joint authors executed a grant and one 
of them is dead; in order to effect a termination, the living author 
must be joined by a per stirpes majority of the dead author’s 
beneficiaries. The notice of termination may be signed by the 
specified owners of termination interests or by “their duly au¬ 
thorized agents,” which would include the legally appointed 
guardians or committees of persons incompetent to sign because 
of age or mental disability. 

When a grant can he terminated 

Section 203 draws a distinction between the date when a termina¬ 
tion becomes effective and the earlier date when the advance notice of 
termination is served. With respect to the ultimate effective date, sec¬ 
tion 203(a) (3) provides, as a general rule, that a grant may be termi¬ 
nated during the 5 years following the expiration of a period of 35 
years from the execution of the grant. As an exception to this basic 35- 
year rule, the bill also provides that “if the grant covers the right of 
publication of the work, the period begins at the end of 35 years from 
the date of publication of the work under the grant or at the end of 
40 years from the date of execution of the grant, whichever term ends 
earlier.” This alternative method of computation is intended to cover 
cases where years elapse between the signing of a publication contract 
and the eventual publication of the work. 

The effective date of termination, which must be stated in the ad¬ 
vance notice, is required to fall within the 5 years following the end of 
the applicable 35- or 40-year period, but the advance notice itself must 
be served earlier. Under section 203(a)(4)(A), the notice must- be 
served “not less than two or more than ten years” before the effective 
date stated in it. 

As an example of how these time-limit requirements would operate 
in practice, we suggest two typical contract situations: 

Case 1: Contract for theatrical production signed on September 2, 
1987. Termination of grant can be made to take effect between Septem¬ 
ber 2, 2022 (35 years from execution) and September 1, 2027 (end of 5 
year termination period). Assuming that the author decides to termi¬ 
nate on September 1, 2022 (the earliest possible date) the advance no¬ 
tice must be filed between September 1, 2012 and September 1, 2020. 

Case 2: Contract for book publication executed on April 10, 1980; 
book finally published on August 23, 1987. Since contract covers the 
right of publication, the 5-year termination period would begin on 
April 10, 2020 ( 40 years from execution) rather than April 10, 2015 
(35 years from execution) or August 23, 2222 (35 years from publica¬ 
tion). Assuming that the author decides to make the termination effec¬ 
tive on January 1, 2224, the advance notice would have to be served 
between January 1,2214, and January 1,2222. 

Effect of termination 

Section 203 (b) makes clear that, unless effectively terminated within 
the applicable 5-year period, all rights covered by an existing ^rant 
will continue unchanged, and that rights under other Federal, State, 
or foreign laws are unaffected. However, assuming that a copyright 
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transfer or license is terminated under section 203, who are bound by 
the termination and how are they affected ? 

Under the bill, termination means that ownership of the rights cov¬ 
ered by the terminated grant reverts to everyone who owns termina¬ 
tion interests on the date the notice of termination was served, whether 
they joined in signing the notice or not. In other words, if a person 
could have signed the notice, that person is bound by the action of the 
majority who did; the termination of the grant will be effective as to 
that person, and a proportionate share of the reverted rights automati¬ 
cally vests in that person. Ownership is divided proportionately on the 
same per stirpes basis as that provided for the right to effect termina¬ 
tion under section 203(a) and, since the reverted rights vest on the 
date notice is served, the heirs of a dead beneficiary would inherit his 
or her share. 

Under clause (3) of subsection (b), majority action is required to 
make a further grant of reverted rights. A problem here, of course, is 
that years may have passed between the time the reverted rights 
vested and the time the new owners want to make a further transfer; 
people may have died and children may have been born in the interim. 
To deal with this problem, the bill looks back to the date of vesting; 
out of the group in whom rights vested on that date, it requires the 
further transfer or license to be signed by “the same number and pro¬ 
portion of the owners” (though not necessarily the same individuals) 
as were then required to terminate the grant under subsection (a). If 
some of those in whom the rights originally vested have died, their 
“legal representatives, legatees, or heirs at law” may represent them 
for this purpose and, as in the case of the termination itself, any one 
of the minority who does not join in the further grant is nevertheless 
bound by it. 

An important limitation on the rights of a copyright owner under a 
terminated grant is specified in section 203(b)(1). This clause pro¬ 
vides that, notwithstanding a termination, a derivative work prepared 
earlier may “continue to be utilized” under the conditions of the ter¬ 
minated grant; the clause adds, however, that this privilege, is not 
broad enough to permit the preparation of other derivative works. 
In other words, a film made from a play could continue to be licensed 
for performance after the motion picture contract had been termi¬ 
nated but any remake rights covered by the contract would be cut off. 
For this purpose, a motion picture would be considered as a “deriva¬ 
tive work” with respect to every “preexisting work” incorporated in 
it, whether the preexisting work was created independently or was 
prepared expressly for the motion picture. 

Section 203 would not prevent the parties to a transfer or license 
from voluntarily agreeing at any time to terminate an existing grant 
and negotiating a new one, thereby causing another 35-year period to 
start running. However, the bill seeks to avoid the situation that has 
arisen under the present renewal provision, in w’hich third parties have 
onoft w U ^ contn, £ent future interests as a form of speculation. Section 
203(b) (4) would make a further grant of rights that revert under a 
terminated grant valid “only if it is made after the effective date of 
the termination.” An exception, in the nature of a right of “first re¬ 
fusal, would permit the original grantee or a successor of such grantee 
to negotiate a new* agreement with the persons effecting the termina¬ 
tion at any time after the notice of termination has been served. 
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Nothing contained in this section or elsewhere in this legislation is 
intended to extend the duration of any license, transfer or assignment 
made for a period of less than thirty-five years. If, for example, an 
agreement provides an earlier termination date or lesser duration, or 
if it allows the author the right of cancelling or terminating the 
agreement under certain circumstances, the duration is governed by 
the agreement. Likewise, nothing in this section or legislation is in¬ 
tended to change the existing state of the law of contracts concerning 
the circumstances in which an author may cancel or terminate a license, 
transfer, or assignment. 

Section 203(b)(6) provides that, unless and until termination is 
effected under this section, the grant ? “if it does not provide other¬ 
wise,” continues for the term of copyright. This section means that, if 
the agreement does not contain provisions specifying its term or dura¬ 
tion, and the author has not terminated the agreement under this sec¬ 
tion, the agreement continues for the term of the copyright, subject to 
any right of termination under circumstances which may be specified 
therein. If, however, an agreement does contain provisions governing 
its duration—for example, a term of fifty years-—and the author has 
not exercised his or her right of termination under the statute, the 
agreement will continue according to its terms—in this example, for 
only fifty years. The quoted language is not to be construed as requir¬ 
ing agreements to reserve the right of termination. 

Sections 204, 205. Execution and Recordation of Transfers 

Section 204 is a somewhat broadened and liberalized counterpart 
of sections 28 and 29 of the present statute. Under subsection (a), a 
transfer of copyright ownership (other than one brought about by 
operation of law) is valid only if there exists an instrument of con¬ 
veyance, or alternatively a “note or memorandum of the transfer,” 
which is in writing and signed by the copyright owner “or such 
owner’s duly authorized agent.” Subsection (b) makes clear that a 
notarial or consular acknowledgment is not essential to the validity 
of any transfer, whether executed in the United States or abroad. 
However, the subsection would liberalize the conditions under which 
certificates of acknowledgment of documents executed abroad are to be 
accorded prima facie weight, and would give the same weight to 
domestic acknowledgments under appropriate circumstances. 

The recording and priority provisions of section 205 are intended 
to clear up a number of uncertainties arising from sections 30 and 31 
of the present law and to make them more effective and practical in 
operation. Any “document pertaining to a copyright” may be recorded 
under subsection (a) if it “bears that actual signature of the person 
who executed it,” or if it is appropriately certified as a true copy. 
However, subsection (c) makes clear that the recorded document will 
give constructive notice of its contents only if two conditions are met: 
(1) the document or attached material specifically identifies the work 
to which it pertains so that a reasonable search under the title or 
registration number would reveal it, and (2) registration lias been 
made for the work. Moreover, even though the Register of Copyrights 
may be compelled to accept for recordation documents that on their 
face appear self-serving or colorable, the Register should take care 
that their nature is not concealed from the public in the Copyright 
Office’s indexing and search reports. 
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The provisions of subsection (d), requiring recordation of trans¬ 
fers as a prerequisite to the institution or an infringement suit, repre¬ 
sent a desirable change in the law. The one- and three-month grace 
periods provided in subsection (e) are a reasonable compromise be¬ 
tween those who want a longer hiatus and those who argue that any 
grace period makes it impossible for a bona fide transferee to rely on 
the record at any particular time. 

Under subsection (f) of section 205, a nonexclusive license in writing 
and signed, whether recorded or not, would be valid against a later 
transfer, and would also prevail as against a prior unrecorded transfer 
if taken in good faith and without notice. Objections were raised by 
motion picture producers, particularly to the provision allowing un¬ 
recorded nonexclusive licenses to prevail over subsequent transfers, 
on the ground that a nonexclusive license can have drastic effects on 
the value of a copyright. On the other hand, the impracticalities and 
burdens that would accompany any requirement of recordation of 
nonexclusive licenses outweigh the limited advantages of a statutory 
recordation system for them. 

Section 301. Federal Preemption of Rights Equivalent to 
Copyright 

Single Federal system 

Section 301, one of the bedrock provisions of the bill, would accom¬ 
plish a fundamental and significant change in the present law. Instead 
of a dual system of “common lfiw copyright” for unpublished works 
and statutory copyright for published works, which has been the sys¬ 
tem in effect in the United States since the first copyright statute in 
1790, the bill adopts a single system of Federal statutory copyright 
from creation. Under section 301 a work would obtain statutory protec¬ 
tion as soon as it is “created” or, as that term is defined in section 101, 
when it is “fixed in a copy or phonorecord for the first time.” Common 
law copyright protection for works coming within the scope of the 
statute would be abrogated, and the concept of publication would lose 
its all-embracing importance as a dividing line between common law 
and statutory protection and between both of these forms of legal pro¬ 
tection and the public domain. 

By substituting a single Federal system for the present anachronis¬ 
tic, uncertain, impractical, and highly complicated dual system, the bill 
would greatly improve the operation of the copyright law and would 
be much more effective in carrying out the basic constitutional aims of 
uniformity and the promotion of writing and scholarship. The main 
arguments in favor of a single Federal system can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. One of the fundamental purposes behind the copyright clause 
of the Constitution, as shown in Madison’s comments in The Fed¬ 
eralist, was to promote national uniformity and to avoid the prac¬ 
tical difficulties of determining and enforcing an author’s rights 
under the differing laws and in the separate courts of the various 
States. Today, when the methods for dissemination of an author’s 
work are incomparably broader and faster than they were in 1789, 
national uniformity in copyright protection is even more essential 
than it was then to carry out the constitutional intent. 

2. “Publication,” perhaps the most important single concept 
under the present law, also represents its most serious defect. 
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Although at one time, when works were disseminated almost exclu¬ 
sively tnrough printed copies, “publication'' could serve as a prac¬ 
tical dividing line between common law and statutory protection, 
this is no longer true. With the development of the 20th-century 
communications revolution, the concept of publication has become 
increasingly artificial and obscure. To cope with the legal conse¬ 
quences of an established concept that has lost much of its meaning 
and justification, the courts have given “publication” a number of 
diverse interpretations, some of tnem radically dilferent. Not un¬ 
expectedly, the results in individual cases have become unpredicta¬ 
ble and often unfair. A single Federal system would help to clear 
up this chaotic situation. 

3. Enactment of section 301 would also implement the “limited 
times” provision of the Constitution, which has become distorted 
under the traditional concept of “publication.” Common law pro¬ 
tection in “unpublished” works is now perpetual, no matter how 
widely they may be disseminated by means other than “publica¬ 
tion” ; the bill would place a time limit on the duration of exclusive 
rights in them. The provision would also aid scholarship and the 
dissemination of historical materials by making unpublished, un¬ 
disseminated manuscripts available for publication after a reason¬ 
able period. 

4. Adoption of a uniform national copyright system would 
greatly improve international dealings in copyrighted material. 
No other country has anything like our present dual system. In an 
era when copyrighted works can be disseminated instantaneously 
to every country on the globe, the need for effective international 
copyright relations, and the concomitant need for national uni¬ 
formity, assume ever greater importance. 

Under section 301, the statute would apply to all works created 
after its effective date, whether or not they are ever published or dis¬ 
seminated. With respect to works created before the effective date of 
the statute and still under common law protection, section 303 of the 
statute would provide protection from that date on, and would guar¬ 
antee a minimum period of statutory copyright. 

Preemption of State law 

The intention of section 301 is to preempt and abolish any rights 
under the common law or statutes of a State that are equivalent to 
copyright and that extend to works coming within the scope of the 
Federal copyright law. The declaration of this principle in section 301 
is intended to be stated in the clearest and most unequivocal language 
possible, so as to foreclose any conceivable misinterpretation of its 
unqualified intention that Congress shall act preemptively, and to 
avoid the development of any vague borderline areas between State 
and Federal protection. 

Under section 301(a) all “legal or equitable rights that are equiv¬ 
alent to any of the exclusive rights within the general scope of copy¬ 
right as specified by section 106 are governed exclusively by the Fed¬ 
eral copyright statute if the works involved are “works of author¬ 
ship that are fixed in a tangible medium of expression and come with¬ 
in the subject matter of copyright as specified by sections 102 and 
103.” All corresponding State laws, whether common law or statutory, 
are preempted and abrogated. Regardless of when the work was ere- 



ated and whether it is published or unpublished, disseminated or 
undisseminated, in the public domain or copyrighted under the Fed¬ 
eral statute, the States cannot offer it protection equivalent to copy¬ 
right. Section 1338 of title 28, United States Code, also makes clear 
that any action involving rights under the Federal copyright law 
would come within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal courts. 
The preemptive effect of section 301 is limited to State laws; as stated 
expressly in subsection (d) of section 301, there is no intention to deal 
with the question of whether Congress can or should offer the equiv¬ 
alent of copyright protection under some constitutional provision 
other than the patent-copyright clause of article 1, section 8. 

As long as a work fits within one of the general subject matter 
categories of sections 102 and 103, the bill prevents the States from 
protecting it even if it fails to achieve Federal statutory copyright be¬ 
cause it is too minimal or lacking in originality to qualify, or because 
it has fallen into the public domain. On the other hand, section 301(b) 
explicitly preserves common law copyright protection for one im¬ 
portant class of works: works that have not been “fixed in any tangi¬ 
ble medium of expression.” Examples would include choreography 
that has never been filmed or notated, an extemporaneous speech, 
“original works of authorship” communicated solely through con¬ 
versations or live broadcasts, and a dramatic sketch or musical com¬ 
position improvised or developed from memory and without being 
recorded or written down. As mentioned above in connection with 
section 102, unfixed works are not included in the specified “subject 
matter of copyright.” They are therefore not affected by the pre¬ 
emption of section 301, and would continue to be subject to protec¬ 
tion under State statute or common law until fixed in tangible form. 

The preemption of rights under State law is complete with respect 
to any work coming within the scope of the bill, even though the 
scope of exclusive rights given the work under the bill is narrower 
than the scope of common law rights in the work might have been. 

Representatives of printers, while not opposed to the principle of 
section 301, expressed concern about its potential impact on protection 
of preliminary advertising copy and layouts prepared by printers. 
They argued that this material is frequently “pirated” by competitors, 
and that it would be a substantial burden if, in order to obtain full 
protection, the printer would have to make registrations and bear the 
expense and bother of suing in Federal rather than 'State courts. On 
the other hand, these practical problems are essentially procedural 
rather than substantive, and the proposal for a special exemption to 
preserve common law rights equivalent to copyright in unpublished 
advertising material cannot be justified. Moreover, subsection (b), dis¬ 
cussed below, will preserve other legal grounds on which the printers 
can protect themselves against “pirates” under State laws. 

In a general way subsection (b) of section 301 represents the obverse 
of subsection (a). It sets out, in broad terms and without necessarily 
being exhaustive, some of the principal areas of protection that pre¬ 
emption would not prevent the States from protecting. Its purpose is 
to make clear, consistent with the 1964 Supreme Court decisions in 
Sears , Roebuck <$• Co. v. Stiffel Co., 376 TJ.S. 225, and Compco Corj>. 
v. Day-Brite Lighting , Inc., 376 U.S. 234, that preemption does not 
extend to causes of action, or subject matter outside the scope of the 
revised Federal copyright statute. 
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The numbered clauses of subsection (b) list three general areas left 
unaffected by the preemption: (1) subject matter that does not come 
within the subject matter of copyright; (2) causes of action arising 
under State law before the effective date of the statute; and (3) viola¬ 
tions of rights that are not equivalent to any of the exclusive rights 
under copyright. 

The examples in clause (3), while not exhaustive, are intended to 
illustrate rights and remedies that are different in nature from the 
rights comprised in a copyright and that may continue to 'be protected 
under State common law or statute. The evolving common law rights 
of “privacy,” “publicity,” and trade secrets, and the general laws of 
defamation and fraud, would remain unaffected as long as the causes 
of action contain elements, such as an invasion of personal rights or a 
breach of trust or confidentiality, that are different in kind from copy¬ 
right infringement. Nothing in the bill derogates from the rights of 
parties to contract with each other and to sue for breaches of contract; 
however, to the extent that the unfair competition concept known as 
“interference with contract relations” is merely the equivalent of copy¬ 
right protection, it would be preempted. 

The last example listed in clause (3)—“deceptive trade practices 
such as passing off and false representation”—represents an effort to 
distinguish between those causes of action known as “unfair competi¬ 
tion” that the copyright statute is not intended to preempt and 
those that it is. Section 301 is not intended to preempt common 
law protection in cases involving activities such as false labeling, 
fraudulent representation, and passing off even where the subject 
matter involved comes within the scope of the copyright statute. 

“Misappropriation” is not necessarily synonymous with copyright 
infringement, and thus a cause of action labeled as “misappropriation” 
is not preempted if it is in fact based neither on a right within the 
general scope of copyright as specified by section 106 nor on a right 
equivalent thereto. For example, state law should have the flexibility 
to afford a remedy (under traditional principles of equity) against a 
consistent pattern of unauthorized appropriation by a competitor of 
the facts (i.e., not the literary expression) constituting “hot” news, 
whether in the traditional mold of International News Service v. Asso¬ 
ciated Press , 248 U.S. 215 (1918), or in the newer form of data updates 
from scientific, business, or financial data bases. Likewise, a person 
having no trust or other relationship with the proprietor of a com¬ 
puterized data base should not be immunized from sanctions against 
electronically or cryptographically breaching the proprietor’s security 
arrangements and accessing the proprietor’s data. The unauthorized 
data access which should be remediable might also be achieved by the 
intentional interception of data transmissions by wire, microwave 
or laser transmissions, or by the common unintentional means of 
“crossed” telephone lines occasioned by errors in switching. 

The proprietor of data displayed on the cathode ray tube of a com¬ 
puter terminal should be afforded protection against unauthorized 
printouts by third parties (with or without improper access), even 
if the data are not copyrightable. For example, the data may not be 
copyrighted because they are not fixed in a tangible medium of ex¬ 
pression (i.e., the data are not displayed for a period or not more than 
transitory duration). 
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Nothing contained in section 301 precludes the owner of a material 
embodiment of a copy or a phonorecord from enforcing a claim ol 
conversion against one who takes possession of the copy or phono - 
record without consent. , 

A unique and difficult problem is presented with respect to tne 
status of sound recordings fixed before February 12, 1972, the effec¬ 
tive date of the amendment bringing recordings fixed after that date 
under Federal copyright protection. In its testimony during the 1975 
hearings, the Department of Justice pointed out that, under section 
301 as then written: 

This language could be read as abrogating the anti-piracy 
laws now existing in 29 states relating to pre-February 15, 
1972, sound recordings on the grounds tnat these statutes pro¬ 
scribe activities violating rights equivalent to * * * the exclu¬ 
sive rights within the general scope of copyright. * * *” Cer¬ 
tainly such a result cannot have been intended for it would 
likely effect the immediate resurgence of piracy of pre-Febru¬ 
ary 15, 1972, sound recordings. 

"The Department recommended that section 301(b) be amended to 
exclude sound recordings fixied prior to February 15, 1972 from 
the effect of the preemption. 

The Senate adopted this suggestion when it passed S. 22. The result 
of the Senate amendment would be to leave pre-1972 sound recordings 
as entitled to perpetual protection under State law, while post-1972 
recordings would eventually fall into the public domain as provided 
in the bill. 

The Committee recognizes that, under recent court decisions, pre- 
1972 recordings are protected by State statute or common law, and 
that should not all be thrown into the public domain instantly upon 
the coming into effect of the new law. However, it cannot agree that 
they should in effect be accorded perpetual protection, as under the 
Senate amendment, and it has therefore revised clause (4) to establish 
a future date for the pre-emption to take effect. The date chosen is 
February 15, 2047, which is 75 years from the effective date of the 
statute extending Federal protection to recordings. 

Subsection (c) makes clear that nothing contained in Title 17 annuls 
or limits any rights or remedies under any other Federal statute. 

Section 302. Duration of Copyright in Works Created After 
Effective Date 

In general 

The debate over how long a copyright should last is as old as the 
oldest copyright statute and will doubtless continue as long as there 
is a copyright law. With certain exceptions, there appears to be strong 
support for the principle, as embodied in the bill, of a copyright term 
consisting of the life of the author and 50 years after his death. In 
particular, the authors and their representatives stressed that the 
adoption of a life-plus-50 term was by far their most important 
legislative goal in copyright law revision. The Register of Copyrights 
now regards a life-plus-50 term as the foundation of the entire bill. 

Under the present law statutory copyright protection begins on the 
date of publication (or on the date of registration in unpublished 
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form) and continues for 28 years from that date; it may be renewed 
for a second 28 years, making a total potential term of 56 years in 
all cases. 1 The principal elements of this system—a definite number 
of years, computed from either publication or registration, with a 
renewal feature—have been a part of the IJ.S. copyright law since 
the first statute in 1790. The arguments for changing this system 
to one based on the life of the author can be summarized as follows: 

1. The present 56-year term is not long enough to insure an 
author and his dependents the fair economic benefits from Ms 
works. Life expectancy has increased substantially, and more and 
more authors are seeing their works fall into the public domain 
during their lifetimes, forcing later works to compete with their 
own early works in which copyright has expired. 

2. The tremendous growth in communications media has sub¬ 
stantially lengthened the commercial life of a great many works. 
A short term is particularly discriminatory against serious works 
of music, literature, and art, whose value may not be recognized 
until after many years. 

3. Although limitations on the term of copyright are obviously 
necessary, too short a term harms the author without giving any 
substantial benefit to the public. The public frequently pays the 
same for works in the public domain as it does for copyrighted 
works, and the only result is a commercial windfall to certain 
users at the author’s expense. In some cases the lack of copyright 
protection actually restrains dissemination of the work, since 
publishers and other users cannot risk investing in the work 
unless assured of exclusive rights. 

4. A system based on the life of the author would go a long way 
toward clearing up the confusion and uncertainty involved in the 
vague concept of “publication,” and would provide a much sim¬ 
pler, clearer method for computing the term. The death of the 
author is a definite, determinable event, and it would be the only 
date that a potential user would have to worry about. All of a 
particular author’s works, including successive revisions of them, 
would fall into the public domain at the same time, thus avoiding 
the present problems of determining a multitude of publication 
dates and of distinguishing “old” and “new” matter in later edi¬ 
tions. The bill answers the problems of determining when rela¬ 
tively obscure authors died, by establishing a registry of death 
dates and a svstem of presumptions. 

5. One of the worst features of the present copyright law is the 
provision for renewal of copyright. A substantial burden and 
expense, this unclear and highly technical reouirement results 
in incalculable amounts of unproductive work. In a number of 
cases it is the cause of inadvertent and uninst loss of copyright 
Under a life-plus-50 system the renewal device would be inappro¬ 
priate and unnecessary. 

6. Under the preemption provisions of section 301 and the 
single Federal system they would establish, authors will be giv- 


1 Under Public Laws 87-888. 89-142 90-141. 90-418. 91-147. 91-5K5. 92-170. 92-f : 88. 
and 93-573. copyrights that were subsisting in their renewal term on September 19 1962. 
and that were scheduled to expire before Dec. 31. 1976. have been extended to that l^ter 
ln anticipation that general revision legislation extending their terms still further 
will be enacted by then. 
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ing up perpetual, unlimited exclusive common law rights in their 
unpublished works, including works that have been widely dis¬ 
seminated by means other than publication. A statutory term of 
life-plus-50 years is no more than a fair recompense for the loss 
of these perpetual rights. 

7. A very large majority of the world’s countries have adopted 
a copyright term of the life of the author and 50 years after the 
author’s death. Since American authors are frequently protected 
longer in foreign countries than in the United States, the dispar¬ 
ity in the duration of copyright has provoked consider able re¬ 
sentment and some proposals for retaliatory legislation. Copy¬ 
righted works move across national borders faster and more easily 
than virtually any other economic commodity, and with the tech¬ 
niques now in common use this movement has in many cases be¬ 
come instantaneous and effortless. The need to conform the dura¬ 
tion of U.S. copyright to that prevalent throughout the rest of 
the world is increasingly pressing in order to provide certainty 
and simplicity in international business dealings. Even more im¬ 
portant, a change in the basis of our copyright term would place 
the United States in the forefront of the international copyright 
community. Without this change, the possibility of future United 
States adherence to the Berne Copyright Union would evaporate, 
but with it would come a great and immediate improvement in 
our copyright relations. All of these benefits would accrue directly 
to American and foreign authors alike. 

The need for a longer total term of copyright has been conclusively 
demonstrated. It is true that a major reason for the striking statistical 
increase in life expectancy since 1909 is the reduction in infant mortal¬ 
ity, but this does not mean that the increase can be discounted. Al¬ 
though not nearly as great as the total increase in life expectancy, 
there has been a marked increase in longevity, and with medical dis¬ 
coveries and health programs for the elderly this trend shows every 
indication of continuing. If life expectancy in 1909, which was in the 
neighborhood of 56 years, offered a rough guide to the length of copy¬ 
right protection, then life expectancy in the 1970’s which is well over 
70 years, should offer a similar guide; the Register’s 1961 Report 
included statistics indicating that something between 70 and 76 years 
was then the average equivalent of life-plus-50 years. A copyright 
should extend beyond the author’s lifetime, and judged by this stand¬ 
ard the present term of 56 years is too short. 

The arguments as to the benefits of uniformity with foreign laws, 
and the advantages of international comity that would result from 
adoption of a life-plus-50 term, are also highly significant. The system 
has worked well in other countries, and on the whole it would appear 
to make computation of terms considerably simpler and easier. The 
registry of death dates and the system of presumptions established in 
section 302 would solve most of the problems in determining when an 
individual author died. 

No country in the world has provisions on the duration of copyright 
like ours. Virtually every other copyright law’ in the w T orld bases the 
term of protection for w r orks by natural persons on the life of the 
author, and a substantial majority of these accord protection for 50 
years after the author’s death. This term is required for adherence to 
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the Berne Convention. It is worth noting that the 1965 revision of 
the copyright law of the Federal Republic of Germany adopted a term 
of life plus 70 years. 

A point that has concerned some educational groups arose from the 
possibility that, since a large majority (now about 85 percent) of all 
copyrighted works are not renewed, a life-plus-50 year term would 
tie up a substantial body of material that is probably of no commercial 
interest but that would be more readily available for scholarly use if 
free of copyright restrictions. A statistical study of renewal registra¬ 
tions made by the Copyright Office in 1966 supports the generaliza¬ 
tion that most material which is considered to be of continuing or 
potential commercial value is renewed. Of the remainder, a certain 
proportion is of practically no value to anyone, but there are a large 
number of unrenewed works that have scholarly value to historians, 
archivists, and specialists in a variety of fields. This consideration lay 
behind the proposals for retaining the renewal device or for limiting 
the term for unpublished or unregistered works. 

It is true that today’s ephemera represent tomorrow’s social history, 
and that works of scholarly value, which are now falling into the pub¬ 
lic domain after 29 years, would be protected much longer under the 
bill. Balanced against this are the burdens and expenses of renewals, 
the near impossibility of distinguishing between types of works in 
fixing a statutory term, and the extremely strong case in favor of a 
life-plus-50 system. Moreover, it is important to realize that the bill 
would not restrain scholars from using any work as source material or 
from making “fair use” of it; the restrictions would extend only to 
the unauthorized reproduction or distribution of copies of the work, 
its public performance, or some other use that would actually infringe 
the copyright owner’s exclusive rights. The advantages of a basic term 
of copyright enduring for the life of the author and for 50 years after 
the author’s death outweigh any possible disadvantages. 

Basic copyright term 

Under subsection (a) of section 302, a work “created” on or after 
the effective date of the revised statute would be protected by statutory 
copyright “from its creation” and, with exceptions to be noted below, 
“endures for a term consisting of the life of the author and 50 years 
after the author’s death.” 

Under this provision, as a general rule, the life-plus-50 term would 
apply equally to unpublished works, to works published during the 
author’s lifetime, and to works published posthumously. 

The definition of “created” in section 101, which will be discussed 
in more detail in connection with section 302(c) below, makes clear 
that “creation” for this purpose means the first time the work is fixed 
in a copy or phonorecord; up to that point the work is not “created,” 
and is subject to common law protection, even though it may exist 
in someone’s mind and may have been communicated to others in 
unfixed form. 

Joint works 

Since by definition a “joint work” has two or more authors, a statute 
basing the term of copyright on the life of the author must provide a 
special method of computing the term of “joint works.” Under the 
system in effect in many foreign countries, the term of copyright is 
measured from the death of the last survivor of a group of joint 
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authors, no matter how many there are. The bill adopts this system 
as the simplest and fairest of the alternatives for dealing with the 
problem. 

Anonymous works , pseudonymous works , and works made for hire 

Computing the term from the author's death also requires special 
provisions to deal with cases where the author-ship is not revealed or 
where the “author” is not an individual. Section 302(c) therefore pro¬ 
vides a special term for anonymous works, pseudonymous works, and 
works made for hire: 75 years from publication or 100 years from 
creation, whichever is shorter. The definitions in section 101 make the 
status of anonymous and pseudonymous works depend on what is re¬ 
vealed on the copies or phonorecords of a work; a work is “anony¬ 
mous” if “no natural person is identified as author,” and is “pseudony¬ 
mous” if “the author is identified under a fictitious name.” 

Section 302(c) provides that the 75- and 100-year terms for an 
anonymous or pseudonymous work can be converted to the ordinary 
life-plus-50 term if “the identity of one or more authors * * * is 
revealed” in special records maintained for this purpose in the Copy¬ 
right Office. The term in such cases would be “based on the life of the 
author or authors whose identity has been revealed.” Instead of 
forcing a user to search through countless Copyright Office records to 
determine if an author’s identity has been revealed, the bill sets up 
a special registry for the purpose, with requirements concerning the 
filing of identifying statements that parallel those of the following 
subsection (d) Avith respect to statements of the date of an author’s 
death. 

The alternative terms established in section 302(c)—75 years from 
publication or 100 years from creation, whichever expires first—are 
necessary to set a time limit on protection of unpublished material. 
For example, copyright in a work created in 1978 and published in 
1988 would expire in 2063 (75 years from publication). A question 
arises as to when the copyright should expire if the work is never 
published. Both the Constitution and the underlying purposes of the 
bill require the establishment of an alternati\ 7 e term for unpublished 
work and the only practicable basis for this alternative is “creation.” 
Under the bill a work created in 1980 but not published until after 
2005 (or never published) would fall into the public domain in 2080 
(100 years after creation). 

The definition in section 101 provides that “creation” takes place 
when a work “is fixed in a copy or phonorecord for the first time.” Al¬ 
though the concept of “creation” is inherently lacking in precision, its 
adoption in the bill Avould, for example, enable a scholar to use an 
unpublished manuscript written anonymously, pseudonymouslv, or 
for hire, jf he determines on the basis of internal or external evidence 
that the manuscript is at least 100 years old. In the case of works writ¬ 
ten o\-er a period of time or in successive revised versions, the defini 
tion provides that the portion of the work “that has been fixed at any 
particular time constitutes the work as of that time,” and that, “where 
the work has been prepared in different versions, each version consti¬ 
tutes a separate work.” Thus, a scholar or other user, in attempting to 
determine whether a particular work is in the public domain, needs 
to look no further than the particular version he wishes to use. 
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Although “publication” would no longer play the central role as¬ 
signed to it under the present law, the concept would still have substan¬ 
tial significance under provisions throughout the bill, including those 
on Federal preemption and duration. Under the definition in section 
101, a work is “published” if one or more copies or phonorecords em¬ 
bodying it are distributed to the public—that is, generally to persons 
under no explicit or implicit restrictions with respect to disclosure 
of its contents—without regard to the manner in which the copies or 
phonorecords changed hands. The definition clears up the question of 
whether the sale of phonorecords constitutes publication, and it also 
makes plain that any form or dissemination in which a material object 
does not change hands—performances or displays on television, for 
example—is not a publication no matter how many people are exposed 
to the work. On the other hand, the definition also makes clear that, 
when copies or phonorecords are offered to a group of wholesalers, 
broadcasters, motion pictures, etc., publication takes place if the pur¬ 
pose is “further distribution, public performance, or public display.” 

Although the periods of 75 or 100 years for anonymous and pseu¬ 
donymous works and works made for hire seem to be longer than the 
equivalent term provided by foreign laws and the Berne Conventions, 
this difference is more apparent than real. In general, the terms in these 
special cases approximate, on the average, the term of the life of the 
author plus 50 years established for other works. The 100-year maxi¬ 
mum term for unpublished works, although much more limited than 
the perpetual term now available under common law in the United 
States and under statute in some foreign countries, is sufficient to 
guard against unjustified invasions of privacy and to fulfill our obliga¬ 
tions under the Universal Copyright Convention. 

Records and presumption as to author's death 

Subsections (d) and (e) of section 302 together furnish an answer 
to the practical problems of how to discover the death dates of obscure 
or unknown authors. Subsection (d) provides a procedure for record¬ 
ing statements that an author died, or that he was still living, on a 
particular date, and also requires the Register of Copyrights to main¬ 
tain obituary records on a current basis. Under subsection (e) anyone 
who, after a specified period, obtains certification from the Copyright 
Office that its records show nothing to indicate that the author is liv¬ 
ing or died less than 50 years before, is entitled to rely upon a presump¬ 
tion that the author has been dead for more than 50 years. The period 
specified in subsection (e)—75 years from publication or 100 years 
from creation—is purposely uniform with the special term provided 
in subsection (c). 

Section 303. Preexisting Works Under Common Law Protection 

Theoretically, at least, the legal impact of section 303 would be far 
reaching. Under it, every “original work of authorship” fixed in 
tangible form that is in existence would be given statutory copyright 
protection as long as the work is not in the public domain in this 
country. The vast majority of these works consist of private material 
that no one is interested in protecting or infringing, but section 303 
would still have practical effects fo*~ a prodigious body of material al¬ 
ready in existence. 
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Looked at another way, however, section 303 would have a genuinely 
restrictive effect. Its basic purpose is to substitute statutory for com¬ 
mon law copyright for everything now protected at common law, and 
to substitute reasonable time limits for the perpetual protection now 
available. In general, the substituted time limits are those applicable 
to works created after the effective date of the law; for example, an 
unpublished work written in 1045 whose author dies in 1980 would be 
protected under the statute from the effective date through 2030 (50 
years after the author’s death). 

A special problem under this provision is what to do with works 
whose ordinary statutory terms will have expired or will be nearing 
expiration on the effective date. The committee believes that a pro¬ 
vision taking away subsisting common law rights and substituting 
statutory rights for a reasonable period is fully in hannony with the 
constitutional requirements of due process, but it is necessary to fix 
a “reasonable period” for this purpose. Section 303 provides that under 
no circumstances would copyright protection expire before December 
31, 2002, and also attempts to encourage publication by providing 25 
years more protection (through 2027) if the work were published be¬ 
fore the end of 2002. 

Section 304. Duration of Subsisting Copyrights 

The arguments in favor of lengthening the duration of copyright 
apply to subsisting as well as future copyrights. The bill’s basic ap¬ 
proach is to increase the present 56-year term to 75 years in the case of 
copyrights subsisting in both their first and their renewal terms. 

Copyrights in their first term 

Subsection (a) of section 304 reenacts and preserves the renewal pro¬ 
vision, now in section 24 of the statute, for all of the works presently 
in their first 28-year term. A great many of the present expectancies 
in these cases are the subject of existing contracts, and it would be un¬ 
fair and immensely confusing to cut off or alter these interests. Re¬ 
newal registration will be required during the 28th year of the copy¬ 
right but the length of the renewal term will be increased from 28 to 
47 years. 

Although the bill preserves the language of the present renewal 
provision without any change in substance, the Committee intends that 
the reference to a “posthumous work” in this section has the mean¬ 
ing given to it in Bartok v. Boosey <6 Ilmvkes, Inc ., 523 F. 2d 941 (2d 
Cir. 1975)—one as to which no copyright assignment or other contract 
for exploitation of the work has occurred during an author’s lifetime, 
rather than one which is simply first published after the author’s death. 
Copyrights in their renewal term 

Renewed copyrights that are subsisting in their second term at 
any time during the period between December 31, 1976, and Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1977, inclusive, would be extended under section 304(b) to 
run for a total of 75 years. This provision would add another 19 years 
to the duration of any renewed copyright whose second term started 
during the 28 years immediately preceding the effective date of the 
act (January 1, 1978). In addition, it would extend by varying lesser 
amounts the duration of nenewal copyrights already extended under 
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Public Laws 87-668, 89-142, 90-416, 91-147, 91-555, 92-170, 92-566, 
and 93-573, all of which would otherwise expire on December 31, 
1976. The subsection would also extend the duration of renewal copy¬ 
rights whose second 28-year term is scheduled to expire during 1977. 
In none of these cases, nowever, would the total terms of copyright 
for the work be longer than 75 years. 

Subsection (b) also covers the special situation of a subsisting first- 
term copyright that becomes eligible for renewal registration during 
the year before the act comes into effect. If a renewal registration is 
not made before the effective date, the case is governed by the pro¬ 
visions of section 304(a). If a renewal registration is made during the 
year before the new law takes effect, however, the copyright would be 
treated as if it were already subsisting in its second term and would 
be extended to the full period of 75 years without the need for further 
renewal. 

Termination of grants covering extended, term 

An issue underlying the 19-year extension of renewal terms under 
both subsections (a) and (b) of section 304 is whether, in a case where 
their rights have already been transferred, the author or the depend¬ 
ents of the author should be given a chance to benefit from the extended 
term. The arguments for granting rights of termination are even more 
persuasive under section 304 than they are under section 203; the 
extended term represents a completely new property right, and there 
are strong reasons for giving the author, who is the fundamental 
beneficiary of copyright under the Constitution, an opportunity to 
share in it. 

Subsection (c) of section 304 is a close but not exact counterpart 
of section 203. In the case of either a first-term or renewal copyright 
already subsisting when the new statute becomes effective, any grant 
of rights covering the renewal copyright in the work, executed before 
the effective date, may be terminated under conditions and limitations 
similar to those provided in section 203. Except for transfers and 
licenses covering renewal copyrights already extended under Public 
Laws 87-668, 89-142, 90-141, 90-416, 91-147, 91-555, 92-170, 92-566, 
and 93-573, which would become subject to termination immediately 
upon the coming into effect of the revised law, the 5-year period during 
which termination could be made effective would start 56 years after 
copyright was originally secured. 

The bill distinguishes between the persons who can terminate a 
grant under section 203 and those entitled to terminate a grant cover¬ 
ing an extended term under section 304. Instead of being limited to 
transfers and licenses executed by the author, the right of termination 
under section 304(c) also extends to grants executed by those bene¬ 
ficiaries of the author who can claim renewal under the present law: 
his or her widow or widower, children, executors, or next of kin. 

There is good reason for this difference. Under section 203, an 
author’s widow or widower and children are given rights of termi¬ 
nation if the author is dead, but these rights apply only to grants by 
the author, and any effort by a widow, widower, or child to transfer 
contingent future interests under a termination would be ineffective. 
In contrast, under the present renewal provisions, any statutory bene¬ 
ficiary of the author can make a valid transfer or license of future 
renewal rights, which is completely binding if the author is dead and 



the person who executed the grant turns out to be the proper renewal 
claimant. Because of this, a great many contingent transfer's of future 
renewal rights have been obtained from widows, widowers, children, 
and next of kin, and a substantial number of these will be binding. 
After the present 28-year renewal period has ended, a statutory bene¬ 
ficiary who has signed a disadvantageous grant of this sort should 
have the opportunity to reclaim the extended term. 

As explained above in connection with section 203, the bill adopts 
the principle that, where a transfer or license by the author is in¬ 
volved, termination may be effected by a per stirpes majority of those 
entitled to terminate, and this principle also applies to the ownership 
of rights under a termination and to the making of further grants of 
reverted rights. In general, this principle has also been adopted with 
respect to the termination of rights under an extended renewal copy¬ 
right in section 304, but with several differences made necessary by 
the differences between the legal status of transfers and licenses made 
after the effective date of the new law (governed by section 203) and 
that of grants of renewal rights made earlier and governed by section 
304(c). The following are the most important distinctions between the 
termination rights under the two sections: 

1. Joint authorship .—Under section 304, a grant of renewal rights 
executed by joint authors during the first term of copyright would be 
effective only as to those who were living at the time of renewal; where 
any of them are dead, their statutory beneficiaries are entitled to claim 
the renewal independently as a new estate. It would therefore be inap¬ 
propriate to impose a requirement of majority action with respect to 
transfers executed by two or more joint authors. 

2. Grants not executed by author .—Section 304(c) adopts the ma¬ 
jority principle underlying the amendments of section 203 with re¬ 
spect to the termination rights of a dead author’s widow' or widower 
and children. There is much less reason, as a matter of policy, to apply 
this principle in the case of transfers and licenses of renewal rights 
executed under the present law by the author’s widow, widower, chil¬ 
dren, executors, or next of kin, and the practical arguments against do¬ 
ing so are conclusive. It is not clear how the shares of a class of re¬ 
newal beneficiaries are to be divided under the existing law, and great¬ 
er difficulties would be presented if any attempt were made to apply 
the. majority principle to further beneficiaries in cases where one or 
more of the renewal beneficiaries are dead. Therefore, where the grant 
w as executed by a person or persons other than the author, termination 
can be effected only by the unanimous action of the survivors of those 
who executed it. 

3. Further grants .—The reason against adopting a principle of ma¬ 
jority action with respect to the right to terminate grants by joint 
authors and grants not executed by the author apply equally with re¬ 
spect to the right to make further grants under section 304(c). The 
requirement for majority action in clause (6) (C) is therefore con¬ 
fined to cases where the rights under a grant by the author have re¬ 
verted to his or her widow or widower, or children, or both. Where the 
extended term reverts to joint authors or to a class of renewml benefi¬ 
ciaries who have joined in executing a grant, their rights would be 
governed by the general rules of tenancy in common; each coowner 
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would have an independent right to sell his share, or to use or license 
the work subject to an accounting. 

Nothing contained in this section or elsewhere in this legislation is 
intended to extend the duration of any license, transfer, or assignment 
made for a period of less than fifty-six years. If, for example, an agree¬ 
ment provides an earlier termination date or lesser duration, or if it 
allows the author the right of cancelling or terminating the agreement 
under certain circumstances, the duration is governed by the agree¬ 
ment. Likewise, nothing in this section or legislation is intended to 
change the existing state of the law of contracts concerning the cir¬ 
cumstances in which an author may terminate a license, transfer or as¬ 
signment. 

Section 304(c) (6) (E) provides that, unless and until termination is 
effected under this section, the grant, “if it does not provide other¬ 
wise,” continues for the term of copyright. This section means that, if 
the agreement does not contain provisions specifying its term or dura¬ 
tion, and the author has not terminated the agreement under this sec¬ 
tion, the agreement continues for the term of the copyright, subject to 
any right of termination under circumstances which may be specified 
therein. If, however, an agreement does contain provisions governing 
its duration—for example, a term of sixty years—and the author has 
not exercised his or her right of termination under the statute, the 
agreement will continue according to its terms—in this example, for 
only sixty years. The quoted language is not to be construed as requir¬ 
ing agreements to reserve the right of termination. 

Section 305. Year End Expiration of Terms 

Under section 305, which has its counterpart in the laws of most 
foreign countries, the term of copyright protection for a work extends 
through December 31 of the year in which the term would otherwise 
have expired. This will make the duration of copyright much easier to 
compute, since it will be enough to determine the year, rather than the 
exact date, of the event from which the term is based. 

Sction 305 applies only to “terms of copyright provided by sections 
302 through 304,” which are the sections dealing with duration of 
copyright. It therefore has no effect on the other time periods specified 
in the bill; and, since they do not involve “terms of copyright,” the 
periods provided in section 304(c) with respect to termination of 
grants are not affected by section 305. 

The terminal date section would change the duration of subsisting 
copyrights under section 304 by extending the total terms of protec¬ 
tion under subsections (a) and (b) to the end of the 75th year from 
the date copyright was secured. A copyright subsisting in its first 
term on the effective date of the act would run through December 31 
of the 28th year and would then expire unless renewed. Since all copy¬ 
right terms under the bill expire on December 31, and since section 304 

(a) requires that renewal be made “within one year prior to the expi¬ 
ration of the original term of copyright,” the period for renewal regis¬ 
tration in all cases will run from December 31 through Decembe” 31. 

A special situation arises with respect to subsisting copyrights 
whose first 28-year term expires during the first year after the act 
comes into effect. As already explained in connection with section 304 

(b) , if a renewal registration for a copyright of this sort is made be- 
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fore the effective date, the total term is extended to 75 years without 
the need for a further renewal registration. But, if renewal has not 
yet been made when the act becomes effective, the period for renewal 
registration may in some cases be extended. If, as the bill provides, the 
act becomes effective on January 1, 1978, a copyright that was origi- 
* nally secured on September 1,1950, could have been renewed by virtue 
of the present statute between September 1, 1977, and December 31, 
1977; if not, it can still be renewed under section 304(a) of the new 
act between January 1, 1978, and December 31, 1978. 

Section 401. Notice on Visually-Perceptible Copies 

A requirement that the public be given formal notice of every work 
in which copyright is claimed was a part of the first U.S. copyright 
statute enacted in 1790, and since 1802 our copyright laws have always 
provided that the published copies of copyrighted works must bear a 
specified notice as a condition of protection. Under the present law 
the copyright notice serves four principal functions: 

(1) It has the effect of placing in the public domain a substan¬ 
tial body of published material that no one is interested in 
copyrighting; 

(2) It informs the public as to whether a particular work is 
copyrighted; 

(3) It identifies the copyright owner; and 

(4) It shows the date of publication. 

Ranged against these values of a notice requirement are its burdens 
and unfairness to copyright owners. One of the strongest arguments 
for revision of the present statute has been the need to avoid the arbi¬ 
trary and unjust forfeitures now resulting from unintentional or rela¬ 
tively unimportant omissions or errors in the copyright notice. It has 
been contended that the disadvantages of the notice requirement out¬ 
weigh its values and that it should therefore be eliminated or sub¬ 
stantially liberalized. 

The fundamental principle underlying the notice provisions of the 
bill is that the copyright notice has real values which should be pre¬ 
served, and that this should be done by inducing use of notice without 
causing outright forfeiture for errors or omissions. Subject to certain 
safeguards for innocent infringers, protection would not be lost by 
the complete omission of copyright notice from large numbers of 
copies or from a whole edition, if registration for the work is made 
before or within 5 years after publication. Errors in the name or 
date in the notice could be corrected without forfeiture of copyright. 

Sections 401 and 402 set out the basic notice requirements of the 
bill, the former dealing with “copies from which the work can be 
visually perceived,” and the latter covering “phonorecords” of a 
> “sound recording.” The notice requirements established by these 

parallel provisions apply only when copies or phonorecords of the 
work are “publicly distributed.” No copyright notice would be re¬ 
quired in connection with the public display of a copy by any means, 
including projectors, television, or cathode ray tubes connected with 
information storage and retrieval systems, or in connection with the 
public performance of a work by means of copies or phonorecords, 
whether in the presence of an audience or through television, radio, 
computer transmission, or any other process. 
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It should be noted that, under the definition of “publication” in 
section 101, there would no longer be any basis for holding, as a few 
court decisions have done in the past, that the public display of a 
work of art under some conditions (e.g., without restriction against 
its reproduction) would constitute publication of the work. And, as 
indicated above, the public display of a work of art would not require 
that a copyright notice be placed on the copy displayed. 

Subsections (a) of both section 401 and section 402 require that 
a notice be used whenever the work “is published in the United States 
or elsewhere by authority of the copyright owner.” The phrase “or 
elsewhere,” which does not appear in the present law, makes the 
notice requirements applicable to copies or phonorecords distributed 
to the public anywhere in the world, regardless of where and when 
the work was first published. The values of notice are fully applicable 
to foreign editions of works copyrighted in the United States, espe¬ 
cially with the increased flow of intellectual materials across national 
boundaries, and the gains in the use of notice on editions published 
abroad under the Universal Copyright Convention should not be 
wiped out. The consequences of omissions or mistakes with respect 
to the notice are far less serious under the bill than under the present 
law, and section 405(a) makes doubly clear that a copyright owner 
may guard himself against errors or omissions by others if he makes 
use of the prescribed notice an express condition of his publishing 
licenses. 

Subsection (b) of section 401, which sets out the form of notice to 
appear on visually-perceptible copies, retains the basic elements of the 
notice under the present law: the word “Copyright”, the abbreviation 
“Copr.”, or the symbol “(c)”; the year of first publication; and the 
name of the copyright owner. The year of publication, which is still 
significant in computing the term and determining the status of a 
work, is required for all categories of copyrightable works. Clause (2) 
of subsection (b) makes clear that, in the case of a derivative work or 
compilation, it is not necessary to list the dates of publication of all 
preexisting material incorporated in the work; however, as noted 
below in connection with section 409, the application for registration 
covering a compilation or derivative work must identify “any preexist¬ 
ing work or works that it is based on or incorporates.” Clause (3) 
establishes that a recognizable abbreviation or a generally known 
alternative designation may be used instead of the full name of the 
copyright owner. 

By providing simply that the notice “shall be affixed to the copies in 
such manner and location as to give reasonable notice of the claim of 
copyright,” subsection (c) follows the flexible approach of the Uni¬ 
versal Copyright Convention. The further provision empowering the 
Register of Copyrights to set forth in regulations a list of examples of 
“specific methods of affixation and positions of the notice on various 
types of works that will satisfy this requirement” will offer substan¬ 
tial guidance and avoid a good deal of uncertainty. A notice placed or 
affixed in accordance with the regulations would clearly meet the re¬ 
quirements but, since the Register’s specifications are not to “be con¬ 
sidered exhaustive,” a notice placed or affixed in some other way might 
also comply with the law if it were found to “give reasonable notice” 
of the copyright claim. 
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Section 402. Notice on Phonorecords of Sound Recordings 

A special notice requirement, applicable only to the subject matter of 
sound recordings, is established by section 402. Since the bill protects 
sound recordings as separate works, independent of protection for any 
literary or musical works embodied in them, there would be a likeli¬ 
hood of confusion if the same notice requirements applied to sound 
recordings and to the works they incorporate. Like the present law, 
therefore, section 402 thus sets forth requirements for a notice to 
appear on the “phonorecords’’ of “sound recordings” that are different 
from the notice requirements established by section 401 for the “copies” 
of all other types of copyrightable works. Since “phonorecords” are 
not “copies,” there is no need to place a section 401 notice on “phono¬ 
records” to protect the literary or musical works embodied in the 
records. 

In general, the form of the notice specified by section 402(b) consists 
of the symbol “(g)”; the year of first publication of the sound record¬ 
ing; and the name of the copyright owner or an admissible variant. 
Where the record producer’s name appears on the record label, album, 
sleeve, jacket, or other container, it will be considered a part of the 
notice if no other name appears in conjunction with it. Under subsec¬ 
tion (e), the notice for a copyrighted sound recording may be affixed 
to the surface, label, or container of the phonorecord “in such manner 
and location as to give reasonable notice of the claim of copyright.” 

There are at least three reasons for prescribing use of the symbol 
“(g)” rather than “(c)” in the notice to appear on phonorecords of 
sound recordings. Aside from the need to avoid confusion between 
claims to copyright in the sound recording and in the musical or lit¬ 
erary work embodied in it, there is also a necessity for distinguishing 
between copyright claims in the sound recording and in the printed 
text or art work appearing on the record label, album cover, liner notes, 
et cetera. The symbol “(g)” has also been adopted as the international 
svmbol for the protection of sound recordings by the “Phonograms 
Convention” (the Convention for the Protection of Producers of 
Phonograms Against Unauthorized Duplication of Their Phono¬ 
grams, done at Geneva October 29, 1971), to which the United States 
is a party. 

Section 403. Notice for Publications Incorporating United States 
Works 

Section 403 is aimed at a publishing practice that, while technically 
justified under the present law, has been the object of considerable 
criticism. In cases where a Government work is published or repub¬ 
lished commerciallv, it has frequently been the practice to add some 
“new matter” in the form of an introduction, editing, illustrations, 
etc., and to include a general copyright notice in the name of the com¬ 
mercial publisher. This in no way suggests to the public that the bulk 
of the work is uncopyrightable and therefore free for use. 

To make the notice meaningful rather than misleading, section 
403 requires that, when the copies or phonorecords consist “preponder¬ 
antly of one or more works of the United States Government,” the 
copyright notice (if any) identify those parts of the work in which 
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copyright is claimed. A failure to meet this requirement would be 
treated as an omission of the notice, subject to the provisions of 
section 405. 

Section 404. Notice for Contributions to Collective Works 

In conjunction with the provisions of section 201(c), section 404 
deals with a troublesome problem under the present law: the notice 
requirements applicable to contributions published in periodicals and 
other collective works, The basic approach of the section is threefold: 

(1) To permit but not require a separate contribution to bear 
its own notice; 

(2) To make a single notice, covering the collective work as 
a whole, sufficient to satisfy the notice requirement for the separate 
contributions it contains, even if they have been previously 
published or their ownership is different; and 

(3) To protect the interests of an innocent infringer of copy¬ 
right in a contribution that does not bear its own notice, who 
has dealt in good faith with the person named in the notice cover¬ 
ing the collective work as a whole. 

As a general rule, under this section, the rights in an individual 
contribution to a collective work would not be affected by the lack of 
a separate copyright notice, as long as the collective work as a whole 
bears a notice. One exception to this rule would apply to “advertise¬ 
ments inserted on behalf of persons other than the owner of copyright 
in the collective work.” Collective works, notably newspapers and 
magazines, are major advertising media, and it is common for the 
same advertisement to be published in a number of different periodi¬ 
cals. The general copyright notice in a particular issue would not 
ordinarily protect the advertisements inserted in it, and relatively 
little advertising matter today is published with a separate copyright 
notice. The exception in section 404(a), under which separate notices 
would be required for most advertisements published in collective 
works, would impose no undue burdens on copyright owners and is 
justified by the special circumstances. 

Under section 404(b) a separate contribution that does not bear 
its own notice, and that is published in a collective work with a 
general notice containing the name of someone other than the copy¬ 
right owner of the contribution, is treated as if it has been published 
with the wrong name in the notice. The case is governed by section 
406(a), which means that an innocent infringer who in good faith 
took a license from the person named in the general notice would be 
shielded from liability to some extent. 

Section 405. Omission of Copyright Notice 

Effect of omission on copyright protection 

The provisions of section 405(a) make clear that the notice require¬ 
ments of section 401, 402, and 403 are not absolute and that, unlike' 
the law now in effect, the outright omission of a copyright notice does 
not automatically forfeit protection and throw the work into the 
public domain. This not only represents a major change in the theoret¬ 
ical framework of American copyright law, but it also seems certain 
to have immediate practical consequences in a great many individual 
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cases. Under the proposed law a work published without any copy¬ 
right notice will still be subject to statutory protection for at least 
5 years, whether the omission was partial or total, unintentional 
or deliberate. 

Under the general scheme of the bill, statutory copyright protec¬ 
tion is secured automatically when a work is created, and is not lost 
when the work is published, even if the copyright notice is omitted 
entirely. Subsection (a) of section 405 provides that omission of 
notice, whether intentional or unintentional, does not invalidate the 
copright if either of two conditions is met: 

(1) if “no more than a relatively small number” of copies or 
phonorecords have been publicly distributed without notice; or 

(2) if registration for the work has already been made, or is 
made within 5 years after the publication without notice, and a 
reasonable effort is made to add notice to copies or phonorecords 
publicly distributed in the United States after the omission is 
discovered. 

Thus, if notice is omitted from more than a “relatively small num¬ 
ber” of copies or phonorecords, copyright is not lost immediately, but 
the work will go into the public domain if no effort is made to correct 
the error or if the work is not registered within 5 years. 

Section 405(a) takes a middle-ground approach in an effort to en¬ 
courage use of a copyright notice without causing unfair and un¬ 
justifiable forfeitures on technical grounds. Clause (1) provides that, 
as long as the omission is from “no more than a relatively small num¬ 
ber of copies or phonorecords,” there is no effect upon the copyright 
owner’s rights except in the case of an innocent infringement covered 
by section 405(b) ; there is no need for registration or for efforts to 
correct the error if this clause is applicable. The phrase “relatively 
small number” is intended to be less restrictive than the phrase “a par- 
itcularly copy or copies” now in section 21 of the present law. 

Under clause (2) of subsection (a), the first condition for curing an 
omission from a larger number of copies is that registration be made 
before the end of 5 years from the defective publication. This registra¬ 
tion may have been made before the omission took place or before the 
work had been published in any form and, since the reasons for the 
omission have no bearing on the validity of copyright, there would be 
no need for the application to refer to them. Some time limit for regis¬ 
tration is essential and the 5-year period is reasonable and consistent 
with the period provided in section 410(c). 

The second condition established by clause (2) is that the copyright 
owner make a “reasonable effort,” after discovering the error, to add 
the notice to copies or phonorecords distributed thereafter. This condi¬ 
tion is specifically limited to copies or phonorecords publicly distrib¬ 
uted in the United States, since it would be burdensome and imprac¬ 
tical to require an American copyright owner to police the activities of 
foreign licensees in this situation. 

The basic notice requirements set forth in sections 401(a) and 402(a) 
are limited to cases where a work is published “by authority of the 
copyright owner” and, in prescribing the effect of omission of notice, 
section 405(a) refers only to omission “from copies or phonorecords 
publicly distributed by authority of the copyright owner.” The inten¬ 
tion behind this language is that, where the copyright owner author- 
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ized publication of the work, the notice requirements would not be met 
if copies or phonorecords are publicly distributed without a notice, 
even if he expected a notice to be used. However, if the copyright owner 
authorized publication only on the express condition that all copies or 
phonorecords bear a prescribed notice, the provisions of section 401 or 
402 and of section 405 would not apply since the publication itself 
would not be authorized. This principle is stated directly in section 
405(a)(3). 

Effect of omission on innocent infringers 

In addition to the possibility that copyright protection will be for¬ 
feited under section 405(a) (2) if the notice is omitted, a second major 
inducement to use of the notice is found in subsection (b) of section 
405. That provision, which limits the rights of a copyright owner 
against innocent infringers under certain circumstances, would be ap¬ 
plicable whether the notice has been omitted from a large number or 
from a “relatively small number” of copies. The general postulates 
underlying the provision are that a person acting in good faith and 
with no reason to think otherwise should ordinarily be able to assume 
that a work is in the public domain if there is no notice on an author¬ 
ized copy or phonorecord and that, if he relies on this assumption, he 
should be shielded from unreasonable liability. 

Under section 405(b) an innocent infringer who acts “in reliance 
upon an authorized copy or phonorecord from which the copyright 
notice has been omitted”, and who proves that he was misled by the 
omission, is shielded from liability for actual or statutory damages 
with rAsnect, to “any infringing acts committed before receiving actual 
notice” of registration. Thus, where the infringement is u . , 

before actual notice has been served—as would be the usual case with 
respect to relatively minor infringements by teachers, librarians, jour¬ 
nalists, and the like—liability, if any, would be limited to the profits 
the infringer realized from the act of infringement. On the other hand, 
where the infringing enterprise is one running over a period of time, 
tne (■><[)_,r.ga, Ln.jiei wouiu oe able to seek an injunction against con¬ 
tinuation of the infringement, and to obtain full monetary recovery 
for all infringing acts committed after he had served notice of regis¬ 
tration. Persons who undertake major enterprises of this sort should 
check the Copyright Office registration records before starting, even 
where copies have been published without notice. 

The purpose of the second sentence of subsection (b) is to give the 
courts broad discretion to balance the equities within the framework of 
section 405. Where an infringer made profits from infringing acts 
committed innocently before receiving notice from the copyright 
owner, the court mav allow or withhold their recovery in light of the 
circumstances. The court may enjoin an infringement or may permit 
its continuation on condition that the copyright owner be paid a rea¬ 
sonable license fee. 

Removal of notice by others 

Subsection (c) of section 405 involves the situation arising when, 
following an authorized publication with notice, someone further down 
the chain of commerce removes, destroys, or obliterates the notice. The 
courts dealing with this problem under the present law, especially in 
connection with copyright notices on the selvage of textile fabrics, have 
generally upheld the validity of a notice that was securely attached to 



the copies when they left the control of the copyright owner, even 
though removal of the notice at some later stage was likely. This con¬ 
clusion is incorporated in subsection (c). 

Section 406. Error With Respect to Name or Date in Notice 

In addition to cases where notice has been omitted entirely, it is 
common under the present law for a copyright notice to be fatallv 
defective because the name or date has been omitted or wrongly stated. 
Section 406 is intended to avoid technical forfeitures in these cases, 
while at the same time inducing use of the correct name and date and 
protecting users who rely on erroneous information. 

Error in name 

Section 406(a) begins with a statement that the use of the wrong 
name in the notice will not affect the validity or ownership of the copy¬ 
right, and then deals with situations where someone acting innocently 
and in good faith infringes a copyright by relying on a purported 
transfer or license from the person erroneously named in the notice. 
In such a case the innocent infringer is given a complete defense unless 
a search of the Copyright Office records would have shown that the 
owner was someone other than the person named in the notice. Use of 
the wrong name in the notice is no defense if, at the time infringement 
was begun, registration had been made in the name of the true owner, 
or if “a document executed by the person named in the notice and 
showing the ownership of the copyright had been recorded.” 

The situation dealt with in section 406(a) presupposes a contractual 
relation between the copyright owner and the person named in the 
notice. The copies or phonorecords bearing the defective notice have 
been “distributed by authority of the copyright owner” and, unless the 
publication can be considered unauthorized because of breach of an 
express condition in the contract or other reasons, the owner must be 
presumed to have acquiesced in the use of the wrong name. If the per¬ 
son named in the notice grants a license for use of the work in good 
faith or under a misapprehension, that person should not be liable as 
a copyright infringer, but the last sentence of section 406(a) would 
make the person named in the notice liable to account to the copyright 
owner for “all receipts, from transfers or licenses purportedly made 
under the copyright” by that person. 

Error in date 

The familiar problems of antedated and postdated notices are 
dealt with in subsection (b) of section 406. In the case of an antedated 
notice, where the year in the notice is earlier than the year of first 
publication, the bill adopts the established judicial principle that any 
statutory term measured from the year of publication will be computed 
from the year given in the notice. This provision would apply not only 
to the copyright terms of anonymous works, pseudonymous works, and 
works made for hire under section 302(c), but also to the presumptive 
periods set forth in section 302(e). 

As for postdated notices, subsection (b) provides that, where the 
year in the notice is more than one year later than the year of first 
publication the case is treated as if the notice had been omitted and is 
governed by section 405. Notices postdated by one year are quite com- 
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mon works published near the end of a year, and it would be unnec¬ 
essarily strict to equate cases of that sort with works published with¬ 
out notice of any sort. 

Omission of name or date 

Section 406(c) provides that, if the copies or phonorecords “contain 
no name or no date that could reasonably be considered a part of the 
notice,” the result is the same as if the notice had been omitted entirely, 
and section 405 controls. Unlike the present law, the bill contains no 
provision requiring the elements of the copyright notice to “accom¬ 
pany” each other, and under section 406(c) a name or date that could 
reasonably be read with the other elements may satisfy the require¬ 
ments even if somewhat separated from them. Direct contiguity or jux¬ 
taposition of the elements is no longer necessary; but if the elements 
are too widely separated for their relation to be apparent, or if uncer¬ 
tainty is created by the presence of other names or dates, the cause 
would have to be treated as if the name or date, and hence the notice 
itself had been omitted altogether. 

Section 407. Deposit for the Library of Congress 

The provisions of section 407 through all of the bill mark another 
departure from the present law. Under the 1909 statute, deposit of 
copies for the collections of the Library of Congress and deposit of 
copies for purposes of copyright registration have been treated as the 
same thing. The bill’s basic approach is to regard deposit and registra¬ 
tion as separate though closely related : deposit of copies of phonorec¬ 
ords for the Library of Congress is mandatory, but exceptions can be 
made for material the Library neither needs nor wants; copyright reg¬ 
istration is not generally mandatory, but is a condition of certain rem¬ 
edies for copyright infringement. Deposit for the Library of Congress 
can be, and in the bulk of cases undoubtedly will be, combined with 
copyright registration. 

The basic requirement of the deposit provision, section 407, is that 
within 3 months after a work has been published with notice of copy¬ 
right in the United States, the “owner of copyright or of the exclusive 
right of publication” must deposit two copies or phonorecords of the 
work in the Copyright Office. The Register of Copyrights is author¬ 
ized to exempt any category of material from the deposit require¬ 
ments. Where the category is not exempted and deposit is not made, 
the Register may demand it; failure to comply would be penalized by 
a fine. 

Under the present law deposits for the Library of Congress must 
be combined with copyright registration, and failure to comply with 
a formal demand for deposit and registration results in complete loss 
of copyright. Under section 407 of the bill, the deposit requirements 
can be satisfied without ever making registration, and subsection (a) 
makes clear that deposit “is not a condition of copyright protection,” 
A realistic fine, coupled with the, increased inducements for voluntary 
registration and deposit under other sections of the bill, seems likely to 
produce a more effective deposit system than the present one. The bill’s 
approach, will also avoid the danger that, under a divisible copyright, 
one copyright owner’s rights could be destroyed by another owner’s 
failure to deposit. 
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Although the basic deposit requirements are limited to works “pub¬ 
lished with notice of copyright in the United States,” they would be¬ 
come applicable as soon as a work first published abroad is published 
in this country through the distribution of copies or phonorecords that 
are either imported or are part of an American edition. With respect 
to all types of works other than sound recordings, the basic obliga¬ 
tion is to deposit “two complete copies of the best edition”; the term 
best edition,” as defined in section 101, makes clear that the Library of 
Congress is entitled to receive copies of phonorecords from the edition 
it believes best suits its needs regardless of the quantiy or quality of 
other U.S. editions that may also have been published before the time 
of deposit. Once the deposit requirements for a particular work have 
been satisfied under section 407, however, the Library cannot claim de¬ 
posit of future editions unless they represent newly copyrightable 
w u s u”der section 103. 

The deposit requirement for sound recordings includes “two com¬ 
plete phonorecords of the best edition” and any other visually-per- 
ceptible material published with the phonorecords. The reference here 
is to the text or pictorial matter appearing on record sleeves and 
album covers or embodied in separate leaflets or booklets included in 
a sleeve, album, or other container. The required deposit in the case 
of a sound recording would extend to the entire “package” and not 
just to the disk, tape, or other phonorecord included as part of it. 

Deposits under section 407, although made in the Copyright Office, 
are “for the use or disposition of the Library of Congress.” Thus, the 
fundamental criteria governing regulations issued under section 407 
(c), which allows exemptions from the deposit requirements for cer¬ 
tain categories of works, would be the needs and wants of the Library. 
The purpose of this provision is to make the deposit requirements as 
flexible as possible, so that there will be no obligation to make deposits 
where it serves no purpose, so that only one copy or phonorecord may 
be deposited where two are not needed, and so that reasonable adjust¬ 
ments can be made to meet practical needs in special cases. The regu¬ 
lations, in establishing special categories for these purposes, would 
necessarily balance the value of the copies or phonorecords to the col¬ 
lections of the Library of Congress against the burdens and costs to 
the copyright owner of providing them. 

The Committee adopted an amendment to subsection (c) of section 
407, aimed at meeting the concerns expressed by representatives of 
various artists’ groups concerning the deposit of expensive art works 
and graphics published in limited editions. Under the present law, 
optional deposit of photographs is permitted for various classes of 
works, but not for fine prints, and this has resulted in many artists 
choosing to forfeit copyright protection rather than bear the expense 
of depositing “two copies of the best edition.” To avoid this unfair 
result, the last sentence of subsection (c) would reauire the Register 
to issue regulations under which such works would either be exempted 
entirely from the mandatory deposit or would be subject to an appro¬ 
priate alternative form of deposit. 

If, within three months after the Register of Copyright has made a 
formal demand for deposit in accordance with section 407(c), the 
person on whom the demand was made has not complied, that person 
becomes liable to a fine up to $250 for each work, plus the “total retail 
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price of the copies or phonorecords demanded.” If no retail price has 
been fixed, clause (2) of subection (d) establishes the additional 
amount as “the reasonable cost to the Library of Congress of acquir¬ 
ing them.” Thus, where the copies or phonorecords are not available 
for sale through normal trade channels—as would be true of many mo¬ 
tion picture films, video tapes, and computer tapes, for example—the 
item of cost to be included in the fine would be equal to the basic ex¬ 
pense of duplicating the copies or phonorecords plus a reasonable 
amount representing what it would have cost the Library to obtain 
them under its normal acquisitions procedures, if they had been avail¬ 
able. 

There have been cases under the present law in which the mandatory 
deposit provisions have been deliberately and repeatedly ignored, pre¬ 
sumably on the assumption that the Library is unlikely to enforce 
them. Li addition to the penalties provided in the current bill, the last 
clause of subsection (d) would add a fine of $2,500 for willful or re¬ 
peated failure or refusal to deposit upon demand. 

The Committee also amended section 407 by adding a new subsec¬ 
tion (e), with conforming amendments of sections 407(a) and 408 
(b). These amendments are intended to provide a basis for the Li¬ 
brary of Congress to acquire, as a part of the copyright deposit system, 
copies or recordings of non-syndicated radio and television programs, 
without imposing any hardships on broadcasters. Under subsection 
(e) the Library is authorized to tape programs off the air in all cases 
and may “demand” that the broadcaster supply the Library with a 

2 or phonorecord of a particular program. However, this “demand” 
ority is extremely limited: (1) The broadcaster is not required 
to retain any recording of a program after it has been transmitted un¬ 
less a demand has already been received; (2) the demand would cover 
only a particular program; “blanket” demands would not be permit¬ 
ted; (3) the broadcaster would have the option of supplying the de¬ 
mand by gift, by loan for purposes of reproduciton, or by sale at cost; 
and (4) the penalty for willful failure or refusal to comply with a 
demand is limited to the cost of reproducing and supplying the copy 
or phonorecord in question. 

Section 408. Copyright Registration in General 

Permissive registration 

Under section 408(a), registration of a claim to copyright in any 
work, whether published or unpublished, can be made voluntarily by 
“the owner of copyright or of any exclusive right in the work” at any 
time during the copyright term. The claim may be registered in the 
Copyright Office by depositing the copies, phonorecords, or other ma¬ 
terial specified by subsection (b) and (c), together with an applica¬ 
tion and fee. Except where, under section 405(a), registration is made 
to preserve a copyright that would otherwise be invalidated because of 
omission of the notice, registration is not a condition of copyright 
protection. 

Deposit for purpose of copyright registration 

In general, and subject to various exceptions, the material to be 
deposited for copyright registration consists of one complete copy or 
phonorecord of an unpublished work, and two complete copies or 
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phonorecords of the best edition in the case of a published work. Sec¬ 
tion 408(b) provides special deposit requirements in the case of a work 
first published abroad (“one complete copy or phonorecord as so pub¬ 
lished”) and in the case of a contribution to a collective work (“one 
complete copy or phonorecord of the best edition of the collective 
work”). As a general rule the deposit of more than a tear sheet or 
similar fraction of a collective work is needed to identify the contribu¬ 
tion properly and to show the form in which it was published. Where 
appropriate as in the case of collective works such as multivolume 
encyclopedias, multipart newspaper editions, and works that are rare 
or out of print, the regulations issused by the Register under section 
408(c) can be expected to make exceptions or special provisions. 

With respect to works published in the United States, a single 
deposit could be used to satisfy the deposit requirements of section 
407 and the registration requirements of section 408, if the applica¬ 
tion and fee for registration are submitted at the same time and are 
accompanied by “any additional identifying material” required by 
regulations. To serve this dual purpose the deposit and registration 
would have to be made simultaneously; if a deposit under section 407 
had already been made, an additional deposit would be required under 
section 508. In addition, since deposit for the Library of Congress 
and registration of a claim to copyright serve essentially different 
functions, section 408(b) authorizes the Register of Copyrights to 
issuo regulations under which deposit of additional material, needed 
for identification of the work in which copyright is claimed, could be 
required in certain cases. 

Administrative classification 

It is important that the statutory provisions setting forth the sub¬ 
ject matter of copyright be kept entirely separate from any classifica¬ 
tion of copyrightable works for practical administrative purposes. 
Section 408 (c) (1) thus leaves it to the Register of copyrights to specify 
“the administrative classes into which works are to be placed for pur¬ 
poses of deposit and registration,” and makes clear that this admin¬ 
istrative classification “has no significance with respect to the subject 
matter of copyright or the exclusive rights provided by this title.” 

Optional deposit 

Consistent with the principle of administrative flexibility under¬ 
lying all of the deposit and registration provisions, subsection (c) of 
section 408 also gives the Register latitude in adjusting the type of 
material deposited to the needs of the registration system. The Reg¬ 
ister is authorized to issue regulations specifying “the nature of the 
copies .or phonorecords to be deposited in the various classes” and, for 
particular classes, to require or permit deposit of identifying material 
rather than copies or phonorecords, deposit of one copy or phono¬ 
record rather than two, or, in the case of a group of related works, a 
single rather than a number of separate registrations. Under this 
provision the Register could, where appropriate, permit deposit of 
phonorecords rather than notated copies of musical compositions, 
allow or require deposit of print-outs of computer programs under 
certain circumstances, or permit deposit of one volume of an encyclo¬ 
pedia for purposes of registration of a single contribution. 
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Where the copies or phonorecords are bulky, unwieldly, easily 
broken, or otherwise impractical to file and retain as records identify¬ 
ing the work registered, the Register would be able to require or permit 
the substitute deposit of material that would better serve the purpose 
of identification. Cases of this sort might include, for example, bill¬ 
board posters, toys and dolls, ceramics and glassware, costume jewerly, 
and a wide range of three-dimensional objects embodying copyrighted 
material. The Register’s authority would also extend to rare or ex¬ 
tremely valuable copies which would be burdensome or impossible 
to deposit. Deposit of one copy or phonorecord rather than two would 
probably be justifiable in the case of most motion pictures, and in any 
case where the Library of Congress has no need for the deposit and its 
only purpose is identification. 

The provision empowering the Register to allow a number of related 
works to be registered together as a group represents a needed and 
important liberalization of the law now in effect. At present the re¬ 
quirement for separate registrations where related works or parts 
of a work are published separately has created administrative prob¬ 
lems and has resulted in unnecessary burdens and expenses on authors 
and other copyright owners. In a number of cases the technical neces¬ 
sity for separate applications and fees has caused copyright owners 
to forego copyright altogether. Examples of cases where these unde¬ 
sirable and unnecessary results could be avoided by allowing a single 
registration include the various editions or issues of a daily newspaper, 
a work published in serial installments, a group of related jewerly 
designs, a group of photographs by one photographer, a series of greet¬ 
ing cards related to each other in some way, or a group of poems by a 
single author. 

Single registration 

Section 408(c)(2) directs the Register of Copyrights to establish 
regulations permitting under certain conditions a single registration 
for a group of works by the same individual author, all first published 
as coiuritmtions to periodicals, including newspapers, within a twelve- 
month period, on the basis of a single deposit, application, and regis¬ 
tration fee. It is required that each of the works as first published have 
a separate copyright notice, and that the name of the owner of copy¬ 
right in the work, (or an abbreviation by which the name can be 
recognized, or a generally known alternative designation of the owner) 
is the same in each notice. It is further required that the deposit con¬ 
sist of one copy of the entire issue of the periodical, or of the entire 
section in the case of a newspaper, in which each contribution is first 
published. Finally, the application shall identify each work separately, 
including the periodical containing it and its date of first publication. 

Section 408(c) (3) provides under certain conditions an alternative 
to the separate renewal registrations of subsection (a). If the specified 
conditions are met, a single renewal registration may be made for a 
group of works by the same individual author, all first published as 
contributions to perioricals, including newspapers, upon the filing of 
a single application and fee. It is required that the renewal claimant 
or claimants, and the basic of claim or claims under section 304(a). 
is the same for each of the works; that the works were all copyrighted 
upon their first publication, either through separate copyright notice 
and registration or by virtue of a general copyright notice in the 
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periodical issue as a whole; that all of the works were first published 
not more than twenty-eight or less than twenty-seven years after 
December 31 of the calendar year in which all of the works were first 
published; and that the renewal application identifies each work sep¬ 
arately, including the periodical containing it and its date of first 
publication. 

Corrections and amplifications 

Another unsatisfactory aspect of the present law is the lack of any 
provision for correcting or amplifying the information given in a 
completed registration. Subsection (d) of section 408 would remedy 
this by authorizing the Register to establish “formal procedures for 
the filing of an application for supplementary registration,” in order 
to correct an error or amplify the information in a copyright registra¬ 
tion. The “error” to be corrected under subsection (d) is an error by 
the applicant that the Copyright Office could not have been expected 
to note during its examination of the claim; where the error in a regis¬ 
tration is the result of the Copyright Office’s own mistake or oversight, 
the Office can make the correction on its own initiative and without 
thn “«un r >'e r ' r >entarv registration” procedure. 

Under subsection (d), a supplementary registration is subject to 
payment ot a separate fee and would be maintained as an independent 
record, separate and apart from the record of the earlier registration 
it is intended to supplement. However, it would be required to identify 
clearly “the registration to be corrected or amplified” so that the two 
registrations could be tied together by appropriate means in the Copy¬ 
right Office records. The original registration would not be expunged 
or cancelled; as stated in the subsection: “The information contained 
in a supplementary registration augments but does not supersede that 
contained in the earlier registration.” 

Published edition of previously registered work 

The present statute requires that, where a work is registered in un¬ 
published form, it must be registered again when it is published, 
whether or not the published edition contains any new copyrightable 
material. Under the bill there would be no need to make a second regis¬ 
tration for the published edition unless it contains sufficient added 
material to be considered a “derivative work” or “compilation” under 
section 103. 

On the other hand, there will be a number of oases where the copy¬ 
right owner, although not required to do so, would like to have regis¬ 
tration made for the published edition of the work, especially since 
the owner will still be obliged to deposit copies or phonorecords of it 
in the Copyright Office under section 407. From the point of view 
of the public there are advantages in allowing the owner to do so, since 
registration for the published edition will put on record the facts about 
the work in the form in which it is actually distributed to the public. 
Accordingly, section 408(e), which is intended to accomplish this 
result, makes an exception to the general rule against allowing more 
than one registration for the same work. 

Section' 409. Application for Registration 

The various clauses of section 409, which specify the information to 
be included in an application for copyright registration, are intended 
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to give the Register of Copyrights authority to elicit all of the infor¬ 
mation needed to examine the application and to make a meaningful 
record of registration. The list of enumerated items was not exhaus¬ 
tive ; under the last clause of the section the application may also in¬ 
clude “any other information regarded by the Register of Copyrights 
as bearing upon the preparation or identification of the work or the 
existence, ownership, or duration of the copyright.” 

Among the enumerated items there are several that are not now in¬ 
cluded in the Copyright Office’s application forms, but will become 
significant under the life-plus-50 term and other provisions of the bill. 
Clause (5), reflecting the increased importance of the interrelation¬ 
ship between registration of copyright claims and recordation of 
transfers of ownership, requires a statement of how a claimant who is 
not the author acquired ownership of the copyright. Clause (9) re¬ 
quires that, “in the case of a compilation or derivative work” the ap¬ 
plication include “an identification of any preexisting work or works 
that it is based on or incorporates, and a brief, general statement of the 
additional material covered by the copyright claim being registered.” 
It is intended that, under this requirement, the application covering 
a collection such as a song-book or hymnal would clearly reveal any 
works in the collection that are in the public domain, and the copy¬ 
right status of all other previously-published compositions. This in¬ 
formation will be readily available in the Copyright Office. 

The catch-all clause at the end of the section will enable the Regis¬ 
ter to obtain more specialized information, such as that bearing on 
whether the work contains material that is a “work of the United 
States Government.” In the case of works subject to the manufactur¬ 
ing requirement, the application must also include information about 
the manufacture of the copies. 

Section 410. Registration of Claim and Issuance of Certificate 

The first two subsections of section 410 set forth the two basic duties 
of the Register of Copyrights with respect to conyright registration : 
(1) to register the claim and issue a certificate if the Register deter¬ 
mines that “the material deposited constitutes copyrightable subject 
matter and that the other legal and formal requirements of this title 
have been met,” and (2) to refuse registration and notifv the appli¬ 
cant if the Register determines that “the material deposited does not 
constitute copyrightable subject matter or that the claim is invalid 
for any other reason.” 

Subsection (c) deals with the probative effect of a certificate of reg¬ 
istration issued by the Register under subsection (a). Under its pro¬ 
visions, a certificate is required to be given prima facie weight in any 
judicial proceedings if the registration it covers was made “before or 
within five years after first publication of the work”; thereafter the 
court is given discretion to decide what evidentiary weight the cer¬ 
tificate should be accorded. This five-year period is based on a rec¬ 
ognition that the longer the lapse of time between publication and 
registration the less likely to be reliable are the facts stated in the 
certificate. 

Under section 410(c), a certificate is to “constitute prima facie 
evidence of the validity of the copyright and of the facts stated in 
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the certificate.” The principle that a certificate represents prima facie 
evidence of copyright validity has been established in a long line of 
court decisions, ana it is a sound one. It is true that, unlike a patent 
claim, a claim to copyright is not examined for basic validity before 
a certificate is issued. On the other hand, endowing a copyright claim¬ 
ant who has obtained a certificate with a rebuttable presumption of 
the validity of the copyright does not deprive the defendant in an 
infringement suit of any rights; it merely orders the burdens of proof. 
The plaintiff should not ordinarily be forced in the first instance to 
prove all of the multitude of facts that underline the validity of the 
copyright unless the defendant, by effectively challenging them, shifts 
the burden of doing so to the plaintiff. 

Section 410(d), which is in accord with the present practice of the 
Coyright Office, makes the effective date of registration the day when 
an application, deposit, and fee “which are later determined by the 
Register of Copyrights or by a court of competent jurisdiction to be 
acceptable for registration” have all been received. Where the three 
necessary elements are received at different times the date of receipt of 
the last of them is controlling, regardless of when the Copyright Office 
acts on the claim. The provision not only takes account of the inevita¬ 
ble timelag between receipt of the application and other material and 
the issuance of the certificate, but it also recognizes the possibility that 
a court might later find the Register wrong in refusing registration. 

Section 411. Registration as Prerequisite to Infringement Suit 

The first sentence of section 411(a) restates the present statutory 
requirement that registration must be made before a suit for copyright 
infringement is instituted. Under the bill, as under the law now in 
effect, a copyright owner who has not registered his claim can have 
a valid cause of action against someone who has infringed his copy¬ 
right, but he cannot enforce his right in the courts until he has made 
registration. 

The second and third sentences of section 411(a) would alter the 
present law as interpreted in Vacheron <& Constantin-Le Coidtre 
Watches, Inc. v. Benrus Watch Ca., 260 F. 2d 637 (2d Cir. 19,58). That 
case requires an applicant, who has sought registration and has been 
refused, to bring an action against the Register of Copyrights to 
compel the issuance of a certificate, before suit can be brought against 
an infringer. Under section 411, a rejected claimant who has properly 
applied for registration may maintain an infringement suit if notice 
of it is served on the Register of Copyrights. The Register is author¬ 
ized, though not required, to enter the suit within 60 days; the Register 
would be a party on the issue of registrability only, and a failure by 
the Register to join the action would “not deprive the court of juris¬ 
diction to determine that issue.” 

Section 411(b) is intended to deal with the special situation pre¬ 
sented by works that are being transmitted “live” at the same time 
they are being fixed in tangible form for the first time. Under certain 
circumstances, where the infringer has been given advance notice, an 
injunction could be obtained to prevent the unauthorized use of the 
material included in the “live” transmission. 
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Section 412. Registration as Prerequisite to Certain Remedies 

The need for section 412 arises from two basic changes the bill will 
make in the present law. 

(1) Copyright registration for published works, which is use¬ 
ful and important to users and the public at large, would no longer 
be compulsory, and should therefore be induced in some practical 
way. 

(2) The great body of unpublished works now protected at 
common law would automatically be brought under copyright and 
given statutory protection. The remedies for infringement pres¬ 
ently available at common law should continue to apply to these 
works under the statute, but they should not be given special stat¬ 
utory remedies unless the owner has, by registration, made a pub¬ 
lic record of his copyright claim. 

Under the general scheme of the bill, a copyright owner whose work 
has been infringed before registration would be entitled to the remedies 
ordinarily available in infringement cases: an injunction on terms the 
court considers fair, and his actual damages plus any applicable profits 
not used as a measure of damages. However, section 412 would deny 
any award of the special or “extraordinary” remedies of statutory 
damages or attorney’s fees where infringement of copyright in an 
unpublished work began before registration or whore, in the case of a 
published work, infringement commenced after publication and before 
registration (unless registration has been made within a grace period 
of three months after publication). These provisions would be appli¬ 
cable to works of foreign and domestic origin alike. 

In providing that statutory damages and attorney’s fees are not 
recoverable for infringement of unpublished, unregistered works, 
clause (1) of section 412 in no way narrows the remedies available 
under the present law. With respect to published works, clause (2) 
would generally deny an award of those two special remedies where 
infringement takes place before registration. As an exception, how¬ 
ever, the clause provides a grace period of three months after publica¬ 
tion during which registration can be made without loss of remedies; 
full remedies could be recovered for any infringement begun during 
the. three months after publication if registration is made before that 
period has ended. This exception is needed to take care of newsworthy 
or suddenly popular works which may be infringed almost as soon as 
they are published, before the copyright owner has had a reasonable 
opportunity to register his claim. 

Section 501. Infringement of Copyright 

The bill, unlike the present law, contains a general statement of what 
constitutes infringement of copyright. Section 501(a) identifies a copy¬ 
right infringer as someone who “violates any of the exclusive^ rights 
of the copyright owner as provided by sections 106 through 118 of the 
bill, or who imports copies or phonorecords in violation of section 602. 
Under the latter section an unauthorized importation of copies or 
phonorecords acquired abroad is an infringement of the exclusive right 
of distribution under certain circumstances. —. 

The principle of the divisibility of copyright ownership, established 
by section 201(d), carries with it the need in infringement actions to 
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safeguard the rights of all copyright owner and to avoid a multi¬ 
plicity of suits. Subsection (b) of section 501 enables the owner of a 
particular right to bring an infringement action in that owner’s name 
alone, while at the same time insuring to the extent possible that the 
other owners whose rights may be affected are notified and given a 
chance to join the action. 

the first sentence of subsection (b) empowers the “legal or bene¬ 
ficial owner or an exclusive right" to bring suit for “any infringement 
of that particular right committed while he or she is the owner of it.” 
A “beneficial owner” for this purpose would include, for example, an 
author who had parted witli legal title to the copyright in exchange 
for percentage royalties based on sales or license fees. 

The second and third sentences of section 501 (b), which supplement 
the provisions of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, give the courts 
discretion to require the plaintiff to serve notice of the plaintiffs suit 
on “any person shown, by the records of the Copyright Office or other¬ 
wise, to have or claim an interest in the copyright”; where a person’s 
interest “is likely to he affected by a decision in the case” a court order 
requiring service of notice is mandatory. As under the Federal rules, 
the court has discretion to require joinder of “any person having or 
claiming an interest in the copyright”; but, if any such person wishes 
to become a party, the court must permit that person’s intervention. 

In addition to cases involving divisibility of ownership in the same 
version of a work, section 501(b) is intended to allow a court to permit 
or compel joinder of the owners of rights in works upon which a 
derivative work is based. 

Section 501 contains two provisions conferring standing to sue 
under the statute upon broadcast stations in specific situations in¬ 
volving secondary transmissions by cable systems. Under subsection 
(c), a local television broadcaster licensed to transmit a work can 
sue a cable system importing the same version of the work into the 
broadcaster's local service area in violation of section 111(c). Sub¬ 
section (d) deals with cases arising under section 111 (c) (3), the pro¬ 
vision dealing with substitution or alteration by a cable system of 
commercials or other programming; in such cases standing to sue 
is also conferred on: (1) the primary transmitter whose transmission 
has been altered bv the cable system, and (2) any broadcast stations 
within whose local service area the secondary transmission occurs. 
These provisions are linked to section 500. a new provision on remedies 
for alteration of programming by cable systems, discussed below. 

Vicarious liability for infringing performances 

The committee has considered and rejected an amendment to this sec¬ 
tion intended to exempt the proprietors of an establishment, such as a 
ballroom or night club, from liability for copyright infringement 
committed by an independent contractor, such as an orchestra laeder. 
A well-established principle of copyright law is that a person who 
violates any of the exclusive rights of the copyright owner is an 
infringer, including persons who can be considered related or vicari¬ 
ous infringers. To be held a related or vicarious infringer in the case 
of performing rights, a defendant must either actively operate, or 
supervise the operation of the place wherein the performances occur, 
or control the consent of the infringing program, and expect com¬ 
mercial gain from the operation and either direct or indirect benefit 
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from the infringing performance. The committee has decided that 
no justification exists for changing existing law, and causing a signifi¬ 
cant erosion of the public performance right. 

Section 502. Injunctions 

Section 502(a) reasserts the discretionary power of courts to grant 
injunctions and restraining orders, whether “preliminary,” “tem¬ 
porary,” “interlocutory,” “permanent,” or “final,” to prevent or stop 
infringements of copyright. This power is made subject to the provi¬ 
sions of section 1498 of title 28, dealing with infringement actions 
against the United States. The latter reference in section 502(a) makes 
it clear that the bill would not permit the granting of an injunction 
against an infringement for which the Federal Government is liable 
under section 1498. 

Under subsection (b), which is the counterpart of provisions in 
sections 112 and 113 of the present statute, a copyright owner who has 
obtained an injunction in one State will be able to_enforce it against 
a defendant located anywhere else in the United States. 

Section 503. Impounding and Disposition of Infringing Articles 

The two subsections of section 503 deal respectively with the courts’ 
power to impound allegedly infringing articles during the time an 
action is pending, and to order the destruction or other disposition of 
articles found to be infringing. In both cases the articles affected 
include “all copies or phonorecords” which are claimed or found “to 
have been made or used in violation of the copyright owner’s exclu¬ 
sive rights,” and also “all plates, molds, matrices, masters, tapes, 
film negatives, or other articles by means of which such copies of 
phonorecords may be reproduced.” The alternative phrase “made or 
used” in both subsections enables a court to deal as it sees fit with 
articles which, though reproduced and acquired lawfully, have been 
used for infringing purposes such as rentals, performances, and dis¬ 
plays. 

Articles may be impounded under subsection (a) “at any time while 
an action under this title is pending,” thus permitting seizures of 
articles alleged to be infringing as soon as suit has been filed and 
without waiting for an injunction. The same subsection empowers the 
court to order impounding “on such terms as it may deem reason¬ 
able,” The present Supreme Court rules with respect to seizure and 
impounding were issued even though there is no specific provision 
authorizing them in the copyright statute, and there appears no need 
for including a special r*rovis ; on on the point in the bill. 

Under section 101fd) of the present statute, articles found to be 
infringing may be ordered to be delivered up for destruction. Section 
503(b) of the bill would make this provision more flexible bv giving 
the court discretion to order “destruction or other reasonabV disposi¬ 
tion” of the articles found to be infringin'*. Thus, as part of its final 
judgment or decree, the court cou’d order the infringing articles sold, 
delivered to the plaintiff, or disposed of in some other way that would 
avoid needless waste and best serve the ends of justice. 
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Section 504. Damages and Profits 

In general 

A cornerstone of the remedies sections and of the bill as a whole is 
section 504, the provision dealing with recovery of actual damages, 
profits, and statutory damages. The two basic aims of this section are 
reciprocal and correlative: (1) to give the courts specific unambiguous 
directions concerning monetary awards, thus avoiding the confusion 
and uncertainty that have marked the present law on the subject, and, 
at the same time, (2) to provide the courts with reasonable latitude to 
adjust recovery to the circumstances of the case, thus avoiding some 
of the artificial or overly technical awards resulting from the language 
of the existing statute. 

Subsection (a) lays the groundwork for the more detailed provi¬ 
sions of the section by establishing the liability of a copyright infringer 
for either “the copyright owner’s actual damages and any additional 
profits of the infringer,” or statutory damages. Recovery of actual 
damages and profits under section 504(b) or of statutory damages un¬ 
der section 504(c) is alternative and for the copyright owner to elect; 
as under the present law, the plaintiff in an infringement suit is not 
obliged to submit proof of damages and profits and may choose to rely 
on the provision for minimum statutory damages. However, there is 
nothing in section 504 to prevent a court from taking account of 
evidence concerning actual damages and profits in making an award 
of statutory damages within the range set out in subsection (c). 

Actual damages and profits 

In allowing the plaintiff to recover “the actual damages suffered 
by him or her as a result of the infringement,” plus any of the infrin¬ 
ger’s profits “that are attributable to the infringement and are not 
taken into account in computing the actual damages,”- section 504(b) 
recognizes the different purposes served by awards of damages and 
profits. Damages are awarded to compensate the copyright owner for 
losses from the infringement, and profits are awarded to prevent the 
infringer from unfairly benefiting from a wrongful act. Where the 
defendant’s profits are nothing more than a measure of the damages 
suffered by the copyright owner, it would be inappropriate to award 
damages and profits cumulatively, since in effect they amount to the 
same thing. However, in cases where the copyright owner has suffered 
damages not reflected in the infringer’s profits, or where there have 
been profits attributable to the copyrighted work but not used as a 
measure of damages, subsection (b) authorizes the award of both. 

The language of the subsection makes clear that only those profits 
“attributable to the infringement” are recoverable; where some of the 
defendant’s profits result from the infringement and other profits are 
caused by different factors, it will be necessary for the court to make 
an apportionment. However, the burden of proof is on the defendant 
in these cases; in establishing profits the plaintiff need prove only 
“the infringer’s gross revenue,” and the defendant must prove not 
only “his or her deductible expenses” but also “the element of profit 
attributable to factors other than the copyrighted work.” 
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Statutory damages 

Subsection (c) of section 504 makes clear that the plaintiff’s elec¬ 
tion to recover statutory damages may take place at any time during 
the trial before the court has rendered its final judgment. The remain¬ 
der of clause (1) of the subsection represents a statement of the gen¬ 
eral rates applicable to awards of statutory damages. Its principal 
provisions may be summarized as follows: 

1. As a general rule, where the plaintiff elects to recover statu¬ 
tory damages, the couit is obliged to award between $250 and 
$10,000. It can exercise discretion in awarding an amount within 
that range but, unless one of the exceptions provided by clause 
(2) is applicable, it cannot make an award of less than $250 or 
of more than $10,000 if the copyright owner has chosen recovery 
under section 504 (c). 

2. Although, as explained below, an award of minimum statu¬ 
tory damages may be multiplied if separate works and separately 
liable infringers are involved in the suit, a single award in the 
$250 to $10,000 range is to be made “for all infringements in¬ 
volved in the action.” A single infringer of a single work is liable 
for a single amount between $250 and $10,000, no matter how 
many acts of infringement are involved in the action and regard¬ 
less of whether the acts were separate, isolated, or occurred in a 
related series. 

3. Where the suit involves infringement of more than one sep¬ 
arate and independent work, minimum statutory damages for 
each work must be awarded. For example, if one defendant has 
infringed three copyrighted works, the copyright owner is en¬ 
titled to statutory damages of at least $750 and may be awarded 
up to $30,000. Subsection (c)(1) makes clear, however, that, al¬ 
though they are regarded as independent works for other pur¬ 
poses, “all the parts of a compilation or derivative work constitute 
one work” for this purpose. Moreover, although the minimum 
and maximum amounts are to be multiplied where multiple 
“works” are involved in the suit, the same is not true with respect 
to multiple copyrights, multiple owners, multiple exclusive rights, 
or multiple registrations. This point is especially important since, 
under a scheme of divisible copyright, it is possible to have the 
rights of a number of owners of separate “copyrights” in a single 
“work” infringed by one act of a defendant. 

4. Where the infringements of one work were committed by a 
single infringer acting individually, a single award of statutory 
damages would be made. Similarly, where the work was infringed 
by two or more joint tortfeasors, the bill would make them jointly 
and severally liable for an amount in the $250 to $10,000 range. 
However, where separate infringements for which two or more 
defendants are not jointly liable are joined in the same action, 
separate awards of statutory damages would be appropriate. 

Clause (2) of section 504(c) provides for exceptional cases in which 
the maximum award of statutory damages could be raised from $10,- 
000 to $50,000, and in which the minimum recovery could be reduced 
from $250 to $100. The basic principle underlying this provision is 
that the courts should be given discretion to increase statutory dam¬ 
ages in cases of willful infringement and to lower the minimum where 
the infringer is innocent. The language of the clause makes clear that 
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in these situations the burden of proving willfulness rests on the copy¬ 
right owner and that of proving innocent rests on the infringer, and 
that the court must make a finding of either willfulness or innocence 
m order to award the exceptional amounts. 

T'he “innocent infringer” provision of section 504(c) (2) has been 
the subject of extensive discussion. The exception, which would allow 
reduction of minimum statutory damages to $100 where the infringer 
“was not aware and had no reason to believe that his or her acts con¬ 
stituted an infringement of copyright,” is sufficient to protect against 
unwarranted liability in cases of occasional or isolated innocent in¬ 
fringement, and it offers adequate insulation to users, such as broad¬ 
casters and newspaper publishers, who are particularly vulnerable 
to this type of infringement suit. On the other hand, by establishing 
a realistic floor for liability, the provision preserves its intended de¬ 
terrent effect; and it would not allow an infringer to escape simply be¬ 
cause the plaintiff failed to disprove the defendant’s claim of innocence. 

In addition to the general “innocent infringer” provision clause 
(2) deals with the special situation of teachers, librarians, archivists, 
and public broadcasters, and the nonprofit institutions of which they 
are a part. Section 504(c) (2) provides that, where such a person or 
institution infringer copyrighted material in the honest belief that 
what they were doing constituted fair use, the court is precluded from 
awarding any statutory damages. It is intended that, in cases in¬ 
volving this provision, the burden of proof with respect to the de¬ 
fendant’s good faith should rest on the plaintiff. 

Sections 505 Through 509. Miscellaneous Provisions on 
Infringement and Remedies 

The remaining sections of chapter 5 of the bill deal with costs and 
attorneys’ fees, criminal offenses, the statute of limitations, notifica¬ 
tion of copyright actions, and remedies for alteration of programming 
by cable systems. 

Under section 505 the awarding of costs and attorney’s fees are left 
to the court’s discretion, and the section also makes clear that neither 
costs nor attorney’s fees can be awarded to or against “the United 
States or an officer thereof.” 

Four types of criminal offenses actionable under the bill are listed 
in section 506: willful infringement for profit, fraudulent use of a 
copyright notice, fraudulent removal of notice, and false representa¬ 
tion in connection with a copyright application. The maximum fine 
on conviction has been increased to $10,000 and, in conformity with 
the general pattern of the Criminal Code (18 U.S.C.), no minimum 
fines have been provided. In addition to or instead of a fine, convic¬ 
tion for criminal infringement under section 506(a) can carry with 
it a sentence of imprisonment of up to one year. Section 506(b) deals 
with seizure, forfeiture, and destruction of material involved in cases 
of criminal inf ringement. 

Section 506(a) contains a special provision applying to any per¬ 
son who infringes willfully and for purposes of commercial advan¬ 
tage the copyright in a sound recording or a motion picture. For the 
first such offense a person shall be fined not more than $25,000 or im¬ 
prisoned for not more than one year, or both. For any subsequent of¬ 
fense a person shall be fined not more than $50,000 or imprisoned not 
more than two years, or both. 
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Section 507, which is substantially identical with section 115 of 
the present law, establishes a three-year statute of limitations for both 
criminal proceedings and civil actions. The language of this sec¬ 
tion, which was adopted by the act of September 7,1957 (71 Stat. 633), 
represents a reconciliation of views, and has therefore been left un¬ 
altered. Section 508, which corresponds to some extent with a provi¬ 
sion in the patent law (35 U.S.C. 290), is intended to establish a 
method for notifying the Copyright Office and the public of the fil¬ 
ing and disposition of copyright cases. The clerks of the Federal 
courts are to notify the Copyright Office of the filing of any copyright 
actions and of their final disposition, and the Copyright Office is to 
make these notifications a part of its public records. 

Section 509(b) specifies a new discretionary remedy for alteration 
of programming by cable systems in violation of section 111(c) (3) : 
the court in such cases may decree that, “for a period not to exceed 
thirty days, the cable system shall be deprived of the benefit of a com¬ 
pulsory license for one or more distant signals carried by such cable 
system.” The term “distant signals” in this orovision is intended to 
have a meaning consistent with the definition of “distant signal equiva¬ 
lent” in section 111. 

Under section 509(a), four types of plaintiffs are entitled to bring 
an action in cases of alteration of programming by cable systems in 
violation of section 111(c)(3). For regular copyright owners and 
local broadcaster-licensees, the full battery of remedies for infringe¬ 
ment would be available. The two new classes of potential plaintiffs 
under section 501(d)—the distant-signal transmitter and other local 
stations—would be limited to the following remedies: (i) discretion¬ 
ary injunctions; (ii) discretionary costs and attorney’s feees; (iii) any 
actual damages the plaintiff can prove were attributable to the act of 
altering program content; and (iv) the new discretionary remedy of 
suspension of compulsory licensing. 

Section 601. Manufacturing Requirement 
The requirement in general 

A chronic problem in efforts to revise the copyright statute for the 
past 85 years has been the need to reconcile the interests of the Ameri¬ 
can printing industry with those of authors and other copyright own¬ 
ers. The scope and impact of the “manufacturing clause,” which came 
into the copyright law as a compromise in 1891, have been gradually 
narrowed by successive amendments. 

Under the present statute, with many exceptions and qualifications, 
a book or periodical in the English language must be manufactured in 
the United States in order to receive full copyright protection. Failure 
to comply with any of the complicated requirements can result in 
complete loss of protection. Today the main effects of the manufactur¬ 
ing requirements are on works by American authors. 

The first and most important question here is whether the manu¬ 
facturing requirement should be retained in the statute in any form. 
Beginning in 1965, serious efforts at compromising the issue were 
made by various interests aimed at substantially narrowing the 
scope of the requirement, and these efforts produced the version of 
section 601 adopted by the Senate when it passed S. 22. 
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The principal aTguments for elimination of the manufacturing 
requi rement can be summarized as follows: 

1. The manufacturing clause originated as a response to a 
historical situation that no longer exists. Its requirements have 
gradually been relaxed over the years, and the results of the 1954 
amendment, which partially eliminated it, have borne out pre¬ 
dictions of positive economic benefits for all concerned, including 
printers, printing trades union members, and the public. 

2. The provision places unjustified burdens on the author, who 
is treated as a hostage. It hurts the author most where it benefits 
the manufacturer least: in cases where the author must publish 
abroad or not at all. It unfairly discriminates between American 
authors and other authors, and between authors of books and 
authors of other works. 

3. The manufacturing clause violates the basic principle that an 
author’s rights should not be dependent on the circumstances of 
manufacture. Complete repeal would substantially reduce fric¬ 
tion with foreign authors and publishers, increase opportunities 
for American authors to have their works published, encourage 
international publishing ventures, and eliminate the tangle of 
procedural requirements now burdening authors, publishers, the 
Copyright Office, and the United States Customs Service. 

4. Studies prove that the economic fears of the printing indus¬ 
try find unions are unfounded. The vast bulk of American titles 
are completely manufactured in the United States, and U.S. 
exports of printed matter are much greater than imports. The 
American book manufacturing industry is healthy and growing, 
to the extent that it cannot keep pace with its orders. There are 
increasing advantages to domestic manufacture because of 
improved technology, and because of the delays, inconveniences, 
and other disadvantages of foreign manufacture. Even with 
repeal, foreign manufacturing would be confined to small editions 
and scholarly works, some of which could not be published 
otherwise. 

The following were the principal arguments in favor of retaining 
some kind of manufacturing restriction. 

1. The historical reasons for the manufacturing clause were valid 
originally and still are. It is unrealistic to speak of this as a “free 
trade” issue or of tariffs as offering any solution, since book tariffs 
have been removed entirely under the Florence Agreement. The manu¬ 
facturing requirement remains a reasonable and justifiable condition 
to the granting of a monopoly. There is no problem of international 
comity, since only works by American authors are affected by section 
601. Foreign countries have many kinds of import barriers, currency 
controls, and similar restrictive devices comparable to a manufactur¬ 
ing requirement. 

2. The differentials between U.S. and foreign wage rates in book 
production are extremely broad and are not diminishing; Congress 
should not create a condition whereby work can be done finder the 
most degraded working conditions in the world, be given free entry, 
and thus exclude American manufacturers from the market. The 
manufacturing clause has been responsible for a strong and enduring 
industry. Repeal could destroy small businesses, bring chaos to the 
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industry, and catch manufacturers, whose labor costs and break-even 
points are extremely high, in a cost-price squeeze at a time when 
expenditures for new equipment have reduced profits to a minimum. 

3. The high ratio of exports to imports oould change very quickly 
without a manufacturing requirement. Repeal would add to the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit since foreign publishers never manufacture 
here. The U.S. publishing industry has large investments abroad, 
and attacks on the manufacturing clause by foreign publishers, show 
a keen anticipation for new business. The book publishers arguments 
that repeal would have no real economic impact are contradicted by 
their arguments that the manufacturing requirement is stifling schol¬ 
arship and crippling publishing; their own figures show a 250 percent 
rise in Englisn-language book imports in 10 years. 

After carefully weighing these arguments, the Committee concludes 
that there is no justification on principle for a manufacturing 
requrement in the copyright statute, and although there may have 
been some economic justification for it at one time, that justification 
no longer exists. While it is true that section 601 represents a substan¬ 
tial liberalization and that it would remove many of the inequities 
of the present manufacturing requirement, the real issue of whether 
retention of a provision of this sort in a copyright law can continue 
to be justified. The Committee believes it cannot. 

The Committee recognizes that immediate repeal of the manufac¬ 
turing requirement might have damaging effects in some segment of 
the U.S. printing industry. It has therefore amended section 601 to 
retain the liberalized requirement through the end of 1980, but to 
repeal it definitively as of January 1,1981. It also adopted an amend¬ 
ment further ameliorating the effect of this temporary legislation 
on individual American authors. 

In view of this decision, the detailed discussion of section 601 that 
follows will cease to be of significance after 1980. 

Works subject to the manufacturing requirement 

The scope of the manufacturing requirement, as set out in subsec¬ 
tions (a) and (b) of section 601, is considerably more limited than 
that of present law. The requirements apply to “a work consisting 
preponderantly of nondramatic literary material that is in the English 
language and is protected under this title,” and would thus not extend 
to: dramatic, musical, pictoral, or graphic works; foreign-language, 
bilingual, or multilingual works; public domain material; or works 
consisting preponderantly of material that is not subject to the manu¬ 
facturing requirement. 

The term “literary material” does not connote any criterion of 
literary merit or qualitative value; it includes catalogs, directories and 
“similar materials.” 

A work containing “nondramatic literary material that is in the 
English language and is protected under this title,” and also contain¬ 
ing dramatic, musical, pictorial, graphic, foreign-language, public 
domain, or other material that is not subject to the manufacturing 
requirement, or any combination of these, is not considered to consist 
“preponderantly” of the copyright-protected nondramatic Engbsh- 
language literary material unless such material exceeds the exempted 
material in importance. Thus, where the literary material in a work 
consists merely of a foreword or preface, and captions, headings, or 
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brief descriptions or explanations of pictorial, graphic or other non- 
literary material, the manufacturing requirement does not, apply to 
the work in whole, or in part. In such ease, the, non-literary material 
clearly exceeds the literary material in importance, and the entire work 
is five of the manufacturing requirement. 

On the other hand, if the copyright-protected non-dramatic English- 
language literary material in the work exceeds the other material 
in importance, then the manufacturing requirement applies. For ex¬ 
ample, a work containing pictorial, graphic, or other non-literary ma¬ 
terial is subject to the manufacturing requirement if the non-literary 
material merely illustrates a textual narrative or exposition, regard¬ 
less of the relative amount of space occupied by each kind of material. 
In such a case, the narrative or exposition comprising the literary 
material plainly exceeds in importance the non-literary material in 
the work. However, even though such a work is subject to the manu¬ 
facturing requirement, only the portions consisting of copyrighted 
nnndramatic literary material in English are reouired to lie manu¬ 
factured in the United States or Canada. The illustrations may be 
manufactured elsewhere without affecting their copyright status. 

Under section 601(b)(1) works by American nationals domiciled 
abroad for at least a year would be exempted. The manufacturing re¬ 
quirement would generally apply only to works by American authors 
domiciled here, and then only if none of the co-authors of the work 
are foreign. 

In order to make clear the application of the foreign-author exemp¬ 
tion to “works made for hire”—of which the employer or other per¬ 
son for whom the work was prepared is considered the “author” for 
copyright purposes—section 601(b)(1) provides that the exemption 
does not apply unless a substantial part of the work was prepared for 
an employer or other person who is not a national or domicilary of 
the United States, or a domestic corporation or enterprise. The refer¬ 
ence to “a domestic corporation or enterprise” is intended to include 
a subsidiary formed bv the domestic corporation or enterprise pri¬ 
marily for the purpose of obtaining the exemption. 

The provision adonts a proposal put forward bv various segments 
of both the United States and the Canadian printing industries, rec¬ 
ommending an exemotion for cop'es manufactured in Canada. Since 
wage standards in Canada are. substantially comparable to those in 
the United States, the arguments for equal treatment under the manu¬ 
facturing clause are persuasive. 

Limitations on importation and distribution of copies manufactured 
abroad 

The basic purpose of the temporary manufacturing requirements of 
section 601, like that of the present manufacturing clause, is to induce 
the manufacture of an edition in the United States if more than a 
certain limited number of copies are to be distributed in this country. 
Subsection (a) therefore provides in .gpneral that “the importation 
into or public distribution in the United States” or copies not comply¬ 
ing with the manufacturing clause is prohibited. Subsection (b) then 
sets out the exceptions to this prohibition, and clause (2) of that sub¬ 
section fixes the importation limit at 2.000 copies. 

Additional exceptions to the copies affected by the manufacturing 
requirements are set out in clauses (3) through (7) of subsection (b). 
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Clause (3) permits importation of copies for governmental use, other 
than in schools, by the United States or by “any State or political sub¬ 
division of a State.” Clause (4) allows importation for personal use 
of “no more than one copy of any work at any one time,” and also 
exempts copies in the baggage of persons arriving from abroad and 
copies intended for the library collection of nonprofit scholarly, edu¬ 
cational, or religious organizations. Braille copies are completely ex¬ 
empted under clause (5), and clause C6) permits the public distribu¬ 
tion in the United States of copies allowed entry by the other clauses 
of that subsection. C'ause (7) is a new exception, covering cases in 
which an individual American author has, through choice or necessity, 
arranged for publication of his work by a foreign rather than a 
domestic publisher. 

What constitutes “manufacture in the United States ” or Canada 

A difficult problem in the manufacturing clause controversy involves 
the restrictions to be imposed on foreign typesetting or composition. 
Under what they regard as a loophole in the present law, a number of 
publishers have for years been having their manuscripts set in type 
abroad, importing “reproduction proofs,” and then printing their 
books from offset plates “by lithographic process * * * wholly per¬ 
formed in the United States.” The language of the statute on this point 
is ambiguous and, a'though the publishers’ practice has received some 
support from the Copyright Office, there is a question as to whether 
or not it violates the manufacturing requirements. 

In general the book publishers have opposed any definition of do¬ 
mestic manufacture that would close the “repro proof” loophole or 
that would interfere with their use of new techniques of book produc¬ 
tion, including use of imported computer tapes for composition here. 
This problem was the focal point of a compromise agreement between 
representatives of the book publishers and authors on the one side and 
of typographical firms and printing trades unions on the other, and 
the bill embodies this compromise as a reasonable solution to the 
problem. 

Under subsection (c) the manufacturing requirement is confined to 
the following processes: (11 Typesetting and platemaking, “where the 
copies are printed directly from type that has been set, or directly from 
plates made from such type”; (2) the making of plates, “where the 
making of plates by a lithographic or photoengraving process is a final 
or intermediate step preceding the printing of the copies”; and (3) in 
all cases, the “printing or other final proce=s of producing multiple 
copies and any binding of the copies.” Under the subsection there 
would be nothing to prevent the importation of reproduction proofs, 
however they were prepared, as long as the plates from which the copies 
are printed are made here and are not themselves imported. Similarly, 
the importation of computer tapes from which plates can be prepared 
here would be permitted. However, regardless of the process involved, 
the actual duplication of multiple copies, together with any binding, 
are required to be done in the United States or Canada. 

Effect of noncompHance with manufacturing requirement 

Subsection (d) of section 601 makes clear that compliance with the 
manufacturing requirements no longer constitutes a condition of copy¬ 
right with respect to reproduction and the distribution of copies. The 
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bill does away with the special “ad interim” time limits and registra¬ 
tion requirements of the present law and, even if copies are imported 
or distributed in violation of the section, there would be no effect on 
the copyright owner’s right to make and distribute phonorecords of the 
work, to make derivative works including dramatizations and niotio 
pictures, and to perform or display the work publicly. Even the rights 
to reproduce and distribute copies are not lost in cases of violation, 
although they are limited as against certain infringers. 

Subsection (a) provides a complete defense in any civil action or 
criminal proceeding for infringement of the exclusive rights of rep 
duction or distribution of copies where, under certain circumstances, 
the defendant proves violation of the manufacturnig requirements. 
The defense is limited to infringement of the nondramatic literary 
material comprised in the work and any other parts of the work in 
which the exclusive rights to reproduce and distribute copies are owned 
by the same person who owns such exclusive rights in the nondramatic 
literary material.” This means, for example, that the owners of copy¬ 
right in photographs or illustrations published in a book copyrighted 
by someone else who would not be deprived of rights against an in¬ 
fringer who proves that there had been a violation of section 601- 

Section 601(d) places the full burden for proving violation on the 
infringer. The infringer’s defense must be based on proof that. (11 
copies in violation of section 601 have been imported or publicly dis¬ 
tributed in the United States “by or with the authority’ of the copy¬ 
right owner; and (2) that the infringing copies complied with the 
manufacturing requirements; and (3) that the infringement began 
before an authorized edition complying with the requirements had 
been registered. The third of these clauses of subsection (d) means, in 
effect, that a copyright owner can reinstate full exclusive rights by 
manufacturing an edition in the United States and making registra¬ 
tion for it. . 

Subsection (e) requires the plaintiff in any infringement action 
involving publishing rights in material subject to the manufacturing 
clause to identify the manufacturers of the copies in his complaint. 
Correspondingly, section 409 would require the manufacturers to be 
identified in applications for registration covering published works 
subject to the requirements of section 601. 

Section 602. Infringing Importation 


Scope of the section 

Section 602, which has nothing to do with the manufacturing re¬ 
quirements of section 601, deals with two separate situations: importa¬ 
tion of “piratical” article (that is, copies or phonorecords made with¬ 
out any authorization of the copyright owner), and unauthorized im¬ 
portation of copies or phonorecords that wree lawfully made. The 
general approach of section 602 is to make unauthorized importation 
an act of infringement in both cases, but to permit the United States 
Customs Service to prohibit importation only of “piratical” articles. 

Section 602(a) first states the general rule that unauthorized im¬ 
portation is an infringement merelv if the copies or phonorecords 
“have been acquired outside the United States”, but then enumerates 
three specific exceptions: (1) importation under the authority or for 



the use of a governmental body, but not including material for use 
in school or copies of an audiovisual work imported for any purpose 
other than archival use; (2) importation for the private use of the 
importer of no more than one copy or phonorecord of a work at a 
time, or of articles in the personal baggage of travelers from abroad; 
or (3) importation by nonprofit organizations “operated for schol¬ 
arly, educational, or religious purposes” of “no more than one copy 
of an audiovisual work solely for archival purposes, and no more than 
five copies or phonorecords of any other work for its library lending 
or archival purposes.” The bill specifics that the third exception does 
not apply if the importation “is part of an activity consisting of sys¬ 
tematic reproduction or distribution, engaged in by such organization 
in violation of the provisions of section 108(g) (2).” 

If none of the three exemptions applies, any unauthorized importer 
of copies or phonorecords acquired abroad could be sued for damages 
and enjoined from making any use of them, even before any public 
distribution in this country has taken place. 

Importation of “piraticalcopies 

Section 602(b) retains the present statute’s prohibition against im¬ 
portation of “piratical” copies or phonorecords—those whose making 
“would have constituted an infringement of copyright if this title had 
been applicable.” Thus, the Customs Service could exclude copies or 
phonorecords that were unlawful in the country where they were 
made; it could also exclude copies or phonorecords which, although 
made lawfully under the domestic law of that country, would have 
been unlawful if the I T .S. copyright law could have been applied. A 
typical example would he a work by an American author which is in 
the public domain in a foreign country because that country does 
not have copyright relations with the United States; the making 
and publication of an authorized edition would be lawful in that 
country, but the Customs Service could prevent the importation of 
any copies of that edition. 

/mportation for infringing distribution 

The second situation covered by section 602 is that where the copies 
or phonorecords were lawfully made but their distribution in the 
United States would infringe the U.S. copyright owner’s exclusive 
rights. As already said, the mere act of importation in this situation 
would constitute an act of infringement and could be enjoined. How¬ 
ever, in cases of this sort it would be imnraeticable for the United 
States Customs Service to attempt to enforce the importation prohi¬ 
bition, and section 602(b) provides that, unless a violation of the 
manufacturing requirements is also involved, the Service has no au¬ 
thority to prevent importation, “where the copies or phonorecords 
were lawfully made.” The subsection wordd authorize the establish¬ 
ment of a procedure under which copyright owners could arrange 
for the Customs Service to notify them whenever articles appearing 
to infringe their works are imported. 

Section 603. Enforcement of Importation Prohibitions 

The importation prohibitions of both sections 601 and 602 would 
be enforced under section 603, which is similar to section 109 of the 
statute now in effect. Subsection (a) would authorize the Secretary of 
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the Treasury and the United States Postal Service to make regula¬ 
tions for this purpose, and subsection (c) provides for the disposition 
of excluded articles. 

Subsection (b) of section 603 deals only with the prohibition against 
importation of “piratical” copies or phonorecords, and is aimed at 
solving problems that has arisen under the present statute. Since the 
United States Customs Service is often in no position to make deter¬ 
minations as to whether particular articles are “piratical,” section 
603(b) would permit the Customs regulations to require the person 
seeking exclusion either to obtain a court order enjoining importation, 
or to furnish proof of his claim and to post bond. 

Sections 701 Through 710. Administrative Provisions 

Chapter 7, entitled “Copyright Office,” sets forth the administrative 
and housekeeping provisions of the bill. 

Administrative Procedure Act 

Under an amendment to section 701 adopted by the Committee, the 
Copyright Office is made fully subject to the Administrative Pro¬ 
cedure Act with one exception : under section 706 (b), reproduction and 
distribution of copyright deposit copies would lie made under the 
Freedom of Information Act only to the extent permitted by the 
Copyright Office regulations. 

Retention and disposition of deposited articles 

A recurring problem in the administration of the copyright law has 
been the need to reconcile the storage limitations of the Copyright 
Office with the continued value of deposits in identifying copyrighted 
works. Aside from its indisputable utility to future historians and 
scholars, a susbtantially complete collection of both published and 
unpublished deposits, other than those, selected by the Library of 
Congress, would avoid the many difficulties encountered when copies 
needed for identification in connection with litigation or other pur¬ 
poses have been destroyed. The basic policy behind section 704 is that 
cpyright deposits should be retained as long as possible, but that the 
Register of Copyrights and the Librarian of Congress should be em¬ 
powered to dispose of (hem under appropriate safeguards when they 
decide that it has become necessary to do so. 

Under subsection (a) of section 704, any copy, phonoreeord, or iden¬ 
tifying material deposited for registration, whether registered or not, 
becomes “the property of the United States Government.” This means 
that the copyright owner or person who made the depodsit cannot de¬ 
mand its return as a matter of right, even in rejection cases, although 
the provisions of section 407 and 408 are flexible enough to allow for 
special arrangements in exceptional cases. On the other hand. Govern¬ 
ment. ownership of deposited articles under section 704(a) carries with 
it no privileges under the copyright itself; use of a deposited arti¬ 
cle in violation of the copyright owner's exclusive rights would he 
infringement. 

With respect to published works, section 704(b) makes all deposits 
available to the Library of Congress “for its collections, or for ex¬ 
changes or transfer to any other library"; where the work is unpub¬ 
lished, the Library is authorized to select any deposit for its own 
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collections or for transfer to the National Archives of the United States 
or to a Federal records center. 

Motion picture producers have expressed some concern lest the right 
to transfer copies of works, such as motion pictures, that have been 
published under rental, lease, or loan arrangements, might lead to 
abuse. However, the Library of Congress has not knowingly trans¬ 
ferred works of this sort to other libraries in the past, and there is 
no reason to expect it to do so in the future. 

The Committee added a new subsection (c) to section 704, under 
which the Register is authorized to make microfilm or other record 
copies of copyright deposits before transferring or otherwise dispos¬ 
ing of them. 

For deposits not selected by the Library, subsection (d) provides 
that thev, or “identifying portions or reproductions of them,” are to be 
retained under Copyright Office control “for the longest period con¬ 
sidered practicable and desirable” by the Register and the Librarian. 
When and if they ultimately decide that retention of certain depos¬ 
ited articles is no longer “practicable and desirable,” the Register and 
Librarian have joint discretion to order their “destruction or other 
disposition.” Because of the unique value and irreplaceable nature 
of unpublished deposits, the subsection prohibits their intentional 
destruction during their copyright term, unless a facsimile reproduc¬ 
tion has been made. 

Subsection (e) of section 704 establishes a new procedure under 
which a copyright owner can request retention of deposited material 
for the full term of copyright. The Register of Copyrights is author¬ 
ized to issue regulations prescribing the fees for this service and the 
“conditions under which such requests are to be made and granted.” 
Catalog of copyright entries 

Section 707(a) of the bill retains the nresent statute’s basic require¬ 
ment that the Register compile and publish catalogs of all copyright 
registrations at periodic intervals, but provides for “discretion to 
determine, on the basis of practicability and usefulness the form 
and frequency of publication of each particular part”. This provision 
will in no wav diminish the utility or value of the present catalogs, 
and the flexibility of approach, coupled with use of the new mechani¬ 
cal and electronic devices now becoming available, will avoid waste 
and result in a better product. 

Coy right Office fees 

The schedule of fees set out in section 708 reflects a general increase 
in the fees of the Copyright Office from those established by the Con¬ 
gress in 1965. The basic fees are $10 for registration, $6 for renewal 
registration. $10 for recordation of documents and $10 per hour for 
searching. The section also contains new fee provisions needed because 
of new requirements or services established under the bill, and subsec¬ 
tion (a) (11) authorizes the Register to fix additional fees, on the 
“basis of the cost of providing the service,” “for any other special 
services requiring a substantial amount of time or expense.” Subsec¬ 
tion (b) makes clear that, except for the possibility of waivers in “occa¬ 
sional or isolated cases involving relatively small amounts,” the Regis¬ 
ter is to charge fees for services rendered to other Government 
agencies. 
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Postal interruption* 

Section 70!) authorizes the Register of Copyrights to issue regula¬ 
tions to permit the acceptance by the Copyright Office of documents 
which are delivered after the close of the prescribed period if tire delay 
was caused by a general disruption or suspension of postal or other 
transportation or communications services. 

Reproductions for the blind and handicapped 

Section 710 directs the Register of Copyrights to establish by regu¬ 
lation forms and procedures by which the copyright owners of certain 
categories of works may voluntarily grant to the Library of Congress 
a license to reproduce and distribute copies or phonorecords of the 
work solely for the use of the blind and physically handicapped. 

Chapter 8. Copyright Royalty Commission 

Chapter 8 establishes a Copyright Royalty Commission for the pur¬ 
pose of periodically reviewing and adjusting statutory royalty rates 
for use of copyrighted materials pursuant to compulsory licenses pro¬ 
vided in sections 111 (secondary transmissions by cable systems), 115 
(mechanical royalties) and lift (jukebox) of the hill. In addition, the 
Commission will make determinations as to reasonable terms and rates 
of royalty payments as provided in section 118 (public broadcasting), 
and to resolve disputes over the distribution of royalties paid pursuant 
to the statutory licenses in sections 111 and 116. 

The Committee recognizes that the industries affected by the royalty 
rates over which the Commission has jurisdiction are very different, 
and it is therefore expected that any adjustment of a rate by the Com¬ 
mission shall be based on the economic conditions peculiar to the in¬ 
dustries affected by that rate. Likewise, the Committee recognizes the 
fact that the cable television industry is a developing industry in 
transition, whereas the recording and jukebox industries are long- 
established. Therefore, the Committee has chosen periods of different 
lengths in which the Commission is to review the rates affecting those 
industries. Rates for retransmission of copyrighted works by cable 
television systems will be reviewed in 1980 and each subsequent fifth 
year. Rates established for mechanical reproduction will be reviewed 
in 1980, 1987, and in each subsequent 10th year. Rates for performance 
by jukebox will be reviewed in 1980. and in each subsequent 10th year. 
Rates and terms under section 118 will be reviewed in 1982 and in each 
subsequent fifth year. The Committee does not intend that rate changes, 
whether up or down, should necessarily he made as the result of such 
periodic reviews. 

The Committee has chosen to stagger the times for review of the var¬ 
ious rates established under the hill so as to balance the workload of the 
Commission. Cable and copyright owners agreed to a set of standards 
for the adjustment of rates which the Committee in large measure lias 
accepted. No specific standards governing the establishment or adjust¬ 
ment of rates by the Commision, other than rates for cable transmis¬ 
sions, have been detailed in the legislation, because the Committee did 
not wish to limit the factors that the Commission might consider in a 
world of constantly changing economics and technology. However, it 
is anticipated that the Commission will consider the following objec¬ 
tives in determining a reasonable rate under sections 115 and 116: 
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(1) The rate should maximize the availability of diverse creative 
works to the public. 

(2) The rate should afford the copyright owner a fair income, 
or if the owner is not a person, a fair profit, under existing eco¬ 
nomic conditions, in order to encourage creative activity. 

(3) The rate should not jeopardize the ability of the copyright 
user 

(a) to earn a fair income, or if the user is not a person, a 
fair profit, under existing economic conditions, and 

(b) to charge the consumer a reasonable price for the 
product. 

(4) The rate should reflect the relative roles of the copyright 
owner and the copyright user in the product made available to the 
public with respect to relative creative contribution, technological 
contribution, capital investment, cost, risk, and contribution to the 
opening of new markets for creative expression and media for 
their communication. 

(5) The rate should minimize any disruptive impact on the 
structure of the industries involved and on generally prevailing 
industry practices. 

Similar considerations are noted in connection with Commission 
review of rates and terms for public broadcasting in the discussion 
of section 118, above. 

Structure of the Copyright Royalty Commission 

The Senate bill provides that, upon certifying the existence of a 
controversy concerning distribution of statutory royalty fees or upon 
periodic petition for review of statutory royalty rates by an interested 
party, the Register of Copyrights, is to convene a three member panel 
to constitute a Copyright Royalty Tribunal for the purpose of re¬ 
solving the controversy or reviewing the rates. 

The Senate bill provides that the Tribunal be appointed by the 
Register from among the membership of the American Arbitration 
Assocation or similar organization. The Tribunal is to exist within 
the Library of Congress. 

Due to constitutional concern over the provision of the Senate bill 
that the Register of Copyrights, an employee of the Legislative 
Branch, appoint the members of the Tribunal, the Committee adopted 
an amendment providing for direct appointment of three individuals 
by the President. The name of the Tribunal was changed to the Copy¬ 
right Royalty Commission. 

Although under the Committee Amendment, the Commission is to 
be an independent authority, it is to receive administrative support 
from the Library of Congress. 

The Commission is authorized to appoint a staff to assist it in carry¬ 
ing out its responsibilities. However, it is expected that the staff will 
consist only of sufficient clerical personnel to provide one full time 
secretary for each member and one or two additional employees to meet 
the clerical needs of the entire Commission. Members of the Commis¬ 
sion are expected to perform all professional responsibilities them¬ 
selves, except where it is necessary to emolov outside experts on a 
consulting basis. Assistance in matters of administration, such as pay¬ 
roll and budgeting, will be available from the Library of Congress. 

The Committee expects that the President shall appoint members 
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of the Commission from among persons who have demonstrated pro¬ 
fessional competence in the field of copyright policy. 

Adjustment of Cable Television Royalty Rates 

Section 801(b) (2) authorizes the Commission to make determina¬ 
tions concerning the adjustment of the copyright royalty rates con¬ 
tained in Section 111. Such determinations are to be made solely in 
accordance with the provisions contained in Section 801(b)(2)(A), 
(B), (C), and (D). The time periods when such adjustments may be 
made are set forth in Section 804. 

Under Section 801(b) (2) (A), the Commission may adjust the rates 
established in Section 111(d)(2)(B) to reflect (1) national monetary 
inflation or deflation, or (2) changes in the average rates charged 
cable subscribers for the basic service of providing secondary trans¬ 
mission to maintain the real constant dollar level of the royalty fee 
per subscriber which existed as of the date of enactment of this legis¬ 
lation. The purpose of this provision is to assure that the value of the 
royalty fees paid by cable systems is not eroded by changes in the 
value of the dollar or changes in average rates charged cable sub¬ 
scribers. The Committee recognizes, however, that no royalty fees will 
be paid by cable systems until the legislation is effective on January 1, 
1978, and accordingly that the royalty fee per subscriber base calcu¬ 
lated at the time of enactment must necessarily constitute an esti¬ 
mated value. In the Committee’s view, and based on projections sup¬ 
plied by the interested parties, the total royalties produced under the 
fee schedule at the time of enactment should approximate $8.7 million. 

Tn adjusting the fee the Copyright Royalty Commission is limited 
to changes reflecting national monetary inflation or deflation or 
changes in the average rates charged cable subscribers for the basic 
service of providing secondary transmissions. Concern was expressed 
during the hearings on the revision legislation that cable systems may 
reduce the basic charge for the retransmission of broadcast signals as 
an inducement for individuals to become subscribers to additional serv¬ 
ices (e.g., pay-cable). Such a shift of revenue sources would have the 
effect of understating basic subscriber revenues and would deny copy¬ 
right owners the level of royalty fees for secondary transmission con¬ 
templated by this legislation. Accordingly, such shifts of revenue 
sources, if they do occur, should be taken into account by the Commis¬ 
sion in adjusting the basic rates. 

There are also two limitations on the power of the Commission to 
adjust rates under Section 801(b) (2) (A). The first provides that no 
change in the rates established by Section 111(d) (2) (B) is permitted 
if the average rates charged cable system subscribers for the basic 
service of providing secondary transmissions exceeds the change in 
national monetary inflation. Thus, in the situation where subscriber 
rates during a particular adjustment period increa.se 20 percent but 
national monetary inflation increases only 10 percent no change or re¬ 
duction in the rates is permitted. 

The second limitation provides that no increase in the average roy¬ 
alty fee shall be permitted based on any reduction in the average num¬ 
ber of distant signal equivalents per subscriber. The purpose of this 
limitation is to make clear that if the average number of distant sig¬ 
nals carried by a cable system is reduced in the future (and thereby 
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the average number of distant signal equivalents per subscriber) no 
increase in the royalty fee to offset this reduction is permitted. The 
limitation does not, however, preclude any change in the rates that may 
be required to maintain the real constant dollar level of royalty fees 
per subscriber because of national monetary inflation or deflation or 
changes in the average rates charged subscribers for the basic service 
of providing secondary transmissions. 

The Commission may also consider, in its discretion, any other factor 
relating to the maintenance of the real constant dol’ar level of royalty 
fees per subscriber and need not increase the royalty rates to the full 
extent, provided it can be demonstrated that the cable industry has been 
restrained by subscriber rates regulating authorities from increasing 
the rates for the basic service of providing secondary transmissions. 
Increase in the Number of Distant Signals 

Under Section 801 (b) (2) (B1, the Commission may adjust the rates 
established in Section 111(d)(2)(B) if the rules and regulations of 
the FCC are amended at any time after April 15, 1976, to permit the 
carriage of additional distant signals. In this event the Commission 
may ensure that the rates for the additional distant signal equivalents 
resulting from such carriage are reasonable in light of the changes 
effected by the amendment to the FCC rules and regulations. 

The purpose of this provision is to give the Commission broad dis¬ 
cretion to reconsider the royalty rates applicable to (but only to) the 
carriage of any additional distant signals permitted under the rules 
and regulations of the FCC after April 15, 1976. The present FCC 
ru’es limiting the number of d : stant signals that may be carried by 
cable systems have the effect of protecting copyright owners by re¬ 
stricting the amount of television 'broadcast programming retrans¬ 
mitted into distant markets. If these rules are changes in the future to 
allow additional cable carriage of television programs it is the Com¬ 
mittee’s judgment that the royalty rates paid by cable systems should 
be adjusted to reflect such changes. At the same time, Section 801(b) 
(2) (B) makes clear that the royalty rates may not be adjusted with 
respect to (1) distant signals permitted under FCC rules and regula¬ 
tions in effect on April 15, 1976; (2) distant signals of the same type 
(i.e., independent, network or noncommercial educational) substituted 
for such permitted signals; or (3) distant television broadcast signals 
first carried after April 15, 1976, pursuant to an individual waiver of 
the FCC ru'es and regulations as such rules and regulations were in 
effect on April 15, 1976. Royalty adjustments with respect to any 
distant signal equivalent or any fraction thereof represented by the 
carriage of such distant signals may be made pursuant to Section 
801(b)(2)(A). 

In determining the reasonableness of rates under this provision, the 
Commission should consider, among other factors, the economic impact 
that such adjustment may have on copyright owners and users, includ¬ 
ing broadcast stations, and the effect of such additional distant signal 
equivalents, if anv, on local broadcasters’ ability to serve the public. It 
is the intent of the Committee, however, that the Copyright Royalty 
Commission not be viewed or used by the parties of interest as a forum 
to accomplish what they were unable to accomplish before the FCC. 
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Change in the Syndicated and Sports Program, Exclusivity Rules 
Section 801(b) (2) (C) provides that the Commission may adjust the 
rates established in Section 111(d) (2) (B) in the event of any change 
in the FCC rules and regulations with respect to syndicated and sports 
program exclusivity after April 15, 1976. In this event the rates may 
be adjusted to assure that such rates are reasonable in light of the 
changes to such rules and regulations. Any such adjustment, however, 
shall only apply to the affected television broadcast signals carried on 
those systems affected by change. For this purpose, the Commission 
may exercise its discretion to adopt royalty schedules for particular 
classes of cable systems. 

The purpose of this subclause is similar to that of Section 801(b) 
(2) (B). The syndicated and sports program exclusivity rules of the 
FCC have the effect of protecting copyright owners by restricting the 
cable carriage of certain distant television programming. If these 
rules are changed in the future to relax or increase the exclusivity 
restrictions, it is the Committee’s judgment that the royalty rates paid 
by cable systems should be adjusted to reflect such changes. 

Adjustment of the Small System Royalty Fees 
Section 801 (b) (2) (D) provides that the small system gross receipts 
limitations established in Section 111(d)(2) (C) and (D) may be 
adjusted to reflect national monetary inflation or deflation or changes 
in the average rates charged cable system subscribers for the basic 
service of providing secondary transmissions to maintain the real 
constant dollar value of the exemptions provided therein. That is, the 
Commission is directed to look at these two factors to insure that 
systems of the same size as are now entitled to the exemptions provided 
for in sections 111(d) (2) (C) and (D) continue to be so entitled. For 
the purposes of section 111(d) (2) (C), references to the gross receipt 
limitations of that section mean all of the dollar amount specified 
therein. 

Distribution of Royalty Fees 

Section 801(b) (3) provides that the Commission is authorized to 
distribute the royalty fees deposited with the Register of Copyrights 
under Sections 111 and 116 and to determine the distribution of such 
fees where a controversy exists. 

Irstitution and Conclusion of Proceedings 
Section 804 establishes the time periods during which the Commis¬ 
sion shall institute and conclude proceedings for the adjustment or 
distribution of royalty fees. 

Periodic Adjustment of Certain Rates 
Under Section 804(a), proceedings to adjust the rovaltv rates spe¬ 
cified in Sections 115 (mechanical royalty) and 116 (juke-box) and 
proceedings under Sections 801(b) (2) (A) and (D) (cable television 
rates for certain purposes), are instituted in the following periodic 
time intervals: 

(1) On Januarv 1, 1980, the Chairman of the Commission 
is required to publish in the Federal Register notice of the 
commencement of proceedings to adjust all the rates referred 
to in Section 804(a). 


251-757 0 - 77 - 12 
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(2) Thereafter, during the calendar years specified below, 
any owner or user of a copyrighted work whose royalty rates 
are specified in the legislation, or by a rate established by the 
Commission, may file a petition with the Commission declar¬ 
ing that the petitioner requests an adjustment of the rate. 

If the Commission determines that the applicant has a signifi¬ 
cant interest in the royalty rate for which adjustment is 
requested, the Chairman of the Commission shall cause notice 
to be published in the Federal Register of this determination 
together with notice of the commencement of proceedings to 
adjust the rate. 

(A) In proceedings to adjust the cable television rates 
for certain purposes under Sections 801(b) (2) (A) and 
(D) such petitions may be filed during 1985 and in each 
subsequent fifth calendar year; 

(B) In proceedings under Section 801(b) (1) to adjust 
the mechanical royalty rate as provided in Section 115, 
such petitions may be filed in 1987 and in each subsequent 
tenth year; 

(C) In proceedings under Section 801 (b) (1) to adjust 
the juke-box royalty rate as provided in Section 116, such 
petitions may be filed in 1990 and in each subsequent 
tenth calendar year. 

Immediate Review of Cable Television Rates for Certain Purposes 
Section 804(b) provides that following an event described in Sec¬ 
tion 801(b) (2) (B) or (C), any owner or user of a copyrighted work 
whose royalty rates are specified by Section 111, or by a rate estab¬ 
lished by the Commission, may, within 12 months, file a petition 
requesting an adjustment of the rates. In this event the Commission 
is required to proceed as in Section 804(a)(2). Any change in the 
royalty rates made by the Commission pursuant to this provision may 
be reconsidered in 1980, 1985, and each fifth calendar year there¬ 
after in accordance with the provisions in Section 801(b) (2) (B) or 
(C). 

The purpose of this provision is to reflect the Committee’s concern 
about any change in the rules and regulations of the FCC pertaining 
to cable carriage of distant signals or to syndicated or sports program 
exclusivity. The Committee believes that if these rules and regulations 
are revised, amended, or changed in any manner by the FCC, any 
owner or user of a copyrighted work should have an immediate right, 
exercisable for a 12 month period following the date such changes are 
finally effective, to request an adjustment of the royalty rates speci¬ 
fied in Section 111. Further, it is the Committee’s intent that any 
change made by the Commission pursuant to such a petition may be 
reviewed again in 1980, 1985, and each subsequent fifth calendar year, 
as the case may be, and under the standards established in Sections 801 
(b)(2) (B) and (C). It is also the Committee’s intent that the ability 
to petition the Commission to adjust the rates pursuant to this sub¬ 
section is not limited, following the first adjustment, to the subsequent 
five year periods specified, but may arise at any time as FCC rule 
changes described above take place. 
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Institution of Proceedings to Adjust Public Broadcasting Royalty 
Rates 

Section 804(c) provides that the institution of proceedings under 
Section 801(b) (1) concerning the determination of reasonable terms 
and rates of royalty payments as provided in Section 118 shall proceed 
when and as provided in that section. 

Institution of Proceedings to Distribute Royalty Fees 

Section 804(d) provides that with respect to proceedings under Sec¬ 
tion 801(b) (3) concerning the distribution of royalty fees in certain 
circumstances under Section 111 or 116, the Chairman of the Commis¬ 
sion shall, upon determination by the Commission that a controversy 
exists concerning such distribution, publish a notice of commencement 
of proceedings to distribute the royalty fees in the Federal Register. 

Prompt Resolution of Proceedings 

Section 804(e) provides that all proceedings instituted by the Com¬ 
mission shall be initiated without delay following publication of the 
notices specified in this section and that the Commission is required 
to render a final decision in any such proceeding within one year from 
the date of publication of the notice. 

Judicial Review 

The Senate bill provides that, following a final determination in 
any proceeding with respect to royalty rates, the Copyright Royalty 
Tribunal is to transmit its decision to the Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives for review. Within 90 days of such transmittal either House 
of Congress may nullify the determination of the Tribunal by adoption 
of a resolution expressing disapproval of such determination. Judicial 
review of determinations of the Royalty Tribunal under the Senate 
bill is permitted only where: (1) The determination was procured by 
corruption, fraud, or undue means; (2) there was evident partiality 
or corruption in any of the members of the Tribunal, or (3) any mem¬ 
ber of the Tribunal was guilty of any misconduct by which the rights 
of any party were prejudiced. 

The Committee concluded that determinations of the Copyright 
Royalty Commission were not appropriate subjects for regular review 
by Congress and that the provisions of the Senate bill providing for 
judicial review were far too restrictive. Therefore, it amended the 
Senate bill to eliminate automatic Congressional review and to broaden 
the scope of judicial review. The amended bill provides for the full 
scope of judicial review provided by Chapter 7 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. Congressional review of the activities of the Copyright 
Royalty Commission will occur as part of the oversight functions of 
the Judiciary Committees of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. The oversight process will provide the Congress sufficient in¬ 
formation to determine whether statutory changes are needed at some 
time in the future. 

The expanded judicial review provided in the Committee amend¬ 
ment will permit much more detailed, thoughtful, and careful review 
of possibly arbitrary or capricious determinations of the Commission 
than can be provided by Congressional review. 
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Transitional and Supplementary Provisions 

Sec. 101 of S. 22 consists of the completely revised text of title 17 
of the United States Code, containing eight chapters and 71 sections 
running from section 101 through section 809. Sections 102 through 115 
of the bill are “transitional and supplementary” provisions which 
would not be a part of the new title 17. 

Effective date 

Under Sec. 102 of the transitional and supplementary provisions, 
the revised title 17 would come into effect on January 1, 1978, “except 
as otherwise expressly provided by this Act.” Specific exceptions are 
made for the provisions of sections 118, 304(b), and Chapter 8, which 
take effect immediately upon enactment. The reference to section 304 
(b) is necessary to take account of the specified cases of subsisting 
renewal copyrights that have already been extended under Public 
Laws 87-668, 89-142, 90-141, 90-416, 91-147, 91-555, 92-170, 92-566, 
and 93-573, rights scheduled to expire during 1976 and of copyrights 
for which renewal registration is made between December 31,1976, and 
December 31,1977. In these cases the new statute would operate, before 
its effective date, to extend the total duration of copyright to 75 years 
from the date it was secured. 

Works in the public domain 

Since there can be no protection for any work that has fallen into 
the public domain before January 1, 1978, Sec. 103 makes clear that 
lost or expired copyrights cannot be revived under the bill. The second 
sentence of the section, which prohibits recording rights in nondramatic 
musical works copyrighted before July 1,1909, relates to the provision 
in the 1909 act limiting recording rights to musical works copyrighted 
after its effective date. 

Amendments of other statutes 

Sec. 105 contains seven subsections, each amending an existing Fed¬ 
eral statute that refers to copyright protection. Consistent with the 
provisions of section 105 of revised title 17 on works of the U.S. 
Government, subsection (a) repeals the vestigial provision of the 
Printing Act dealing with the same subject. Subsection (b) amends 
the Federal Records Act of 1950 to preserve immunity of the General 
Services Administration with respect to infringement of Presidential 
papers that have neither been published nor registered for copyright. 

Section 1498(b) of title 28 of the United States Code, the provision 
dealing with Government liability for copyright infringement, is 
amended by Sec. 105(c) to substitute the appropriate section number. 

Subsection (d) would amend section 543(a) (4) of the Internal Reve¬ 
nue Code, as amended, to delete a parenthetical phrase exempting 
common law copyrights and copyrights in commercial prints and labels 
from special treatment of personal holding company income; the 
Treasury Department has agreed to this amendment. Subsection (e) 
repeals a clause of section 3202(a) of title 39 of the United States 
Code dealing with free mailing privilege for copyright deposits under 
the present law. Subsection (f) amends a provision of the Standard 
Reference Data Act creating a special exception to the prohibition 
against copyright in works of the United States Government, and 
subsection (g) adjusts terminology in the statute governing the Li¬ 
brary of Congress. 
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Existing compuh<yry licenses for mechanical reproduction of music 
As already explained in connection with section 115, the bill would 
preserve the general principle of a compulsory license for the mechan¬ 
ical reproduction of copyrighted music, but with a great many changes 
in specific features. Section 106 is a transitional provision dealing with 
the status of compulsory licenses that have already been obtained when 
the new law becomes effective. In general it would permit the compul¬ 
sory licensee to “continue to make and distribute such parts [i.e., phono- 
records] embodying the same mechanical reproduction [i.e., sound 
recording] without obtaining a new compulsory license.” However, 
any new “mechanical reproduction” would be fully subject to the pro¬ 
visions of section 115 and, even where the earlier sound recording is 
reproduced, any phonorecords made after January 1, 1978 would be 
subject to the provisions of the revised statute as to royalty rate, 
methods of payment, and consequences of default. 

Ad interim, copyrights 

As an exception to the manufacturing requirements, sections 22 and 
23 of the present statute provide a special procedure under which, if 
registration i9 made within 6 months after publication, a temporary 
or “ad interim” copyright can be secured for 5 years. The “ad interim” 
time limits and procedures have been dropped from the manufacturing 
provisions of section 601 of the bill, and Sec. 107 therefore deals with 
the transitional case of “any work in which ad interim copyright is 
subsisting or is capable of being secured on December 31.1977.” Where 
a work is already covered by an ad interim copyright or, having been 
published during the last 6 months of 1977, the work is eligible for ad 
interim registration on that date; its copyright protection is auto¬ 
matically extended to the full term provided by section 304. 

Notice in copies of previously published works 

Since the notice requirements of the new statute are different and, 
with respect to the year date, more inclusive that those of the present 
law, a transitional provision is needed to cover works first published 
before the effective, date of the revised law. Sec. 108 makes clear that, 
as a general rule, the notice provisions of the new law apply to “all 
copies or phonorecords publicly distributed after January 1, 1978,” but 
adds that, in the case of a work published before that date, “compliance 
with the notice provisions of title 17 either as it existed on December 31, 
1977, or as amended by the first section of this Act, is adequate with 
respect to copies publicly distributed after December 31, 1977.” 
Registration and recordation with respect to subsisting copyrights 

Sec. 109 of the transitional and supplementary provisions makes 
clear that registration and recordation on the basis of materials re¬ 
ceived in the Copyright Office before the effective date of the new 
law are to be made under the present law, even though the process 
is completed after January 1, 1978. Where the Register of Copyrights 
makes a demand, either before or after the effective date of the new 
law, for deposit of copies published before that date. Sec. 110 provides 
that the demand, and the effect of noncompliance with it, will be 
governed by the present statute; however, any deposit, application, 
and fee received after December 31, 1977, in response to the demand 
are to be filed in accordance with revised statute. 

Several provisions of the bill, including sections 205(c) (2), 205 (d), 
405(a) (2), 406(a) (1), 406(a) (2), 411, and 412, prescribe registration 
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or recordation as a prerequisite for certain purposes. Where the work 
involved is covered by a subsisting copyright when the new law be¬ 
comes effective, it is intended that any registration or recordation made 
under the present law would satisfy these provisions. 

Phonograph, records hearing counterfeit labels 

Sfec. Ill amends section 2318 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
the counterfeit record label statute, to increase the criminal penalty 
from the current misdemeanor status. A person shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both, for the 
first offense of knowingly and with fraudulent intent causing the 
transportation of phonorecords bearing forged or counterfeit labels. 
For any subsequent offense a person shall be fined not more than 
$25,000 or imprisoned not more than 2 years, or both. The section 
further amends Section 2318 to provide for the forfeiture and destruc¬ 
tion of counterfeit labels. 

Applicable law 

Sec. 112 makes clear that a cause of action existing on January 1, 
1977, is to be governed by the law under which it arose. 

American Television and, Radio Archives 

The American Television and Radio Archive established by this bill 
will provide a repository for the preservation of our nation’s television 
and radio heritage. The need for such a repository has become more 
pressing as the importance of television’s role in American society has 
increased, and particularly as television news has become more heavily 
relied upon by Americans as an important source of news. The pro¬ 
visions of the bill establishing an American Television and Radio 
Archive attempt to ensure preservation and limited distribution (for 
research purposes) of this material while at the same time not causing 
or encouraging copyright infringement. 

Under this section, the Librarian of Congress shall estblish the 
Archive in the Library of Congress. After consulting with interested 
organizations and individuals, the Librarian shall place in the Archives 
fixations of those television and radio programs which are of present 
or potential public or cultural interest, historical significance, cog¬ 
nitive value, or otherwise worthy of preservation. These may include 
copies and phonorecords of transmission programs, both published 
and unpublished, acquired in accordance with the provisions of sec¬ 
tions 407 and 408 of Title 17, transferred from the existing collections 
of the Library of Congress; given to or exchanged with the Archive, 
by other libraries, archives,organizations or individuals; or purchased 
from the owner. 

The Librarian shall also maintain and publish appropriate catalogs 
and indexes of the collections or the Archives, and make the collections 
available for study and research under the conditions prescribed in this 
section. It is expected that in compiling its index of collected mate¬ 
rials, and particularly in establishing an indexing system for retrieval 
of those news broadcasts eligible, for distribution under this section, 
the Librarian will make use of existing indexes which may have been 
prepared by the owners of copyrighted news product and shall attempt 
to make this indexing process as complete and accurate as possible. In 
any event, however, it is expected that any such index compiled by the 
Librarian shall be a list of items in the collections of the Library 
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(without summaries or other commentary), and shall not b gardi .0 
as an official determination of the appropriateness or completeness oi 
the categories contained therein or the items contained within those 
categories. 

The functions of the Archive in serving as a central distribution 
point for research uses of broadcast news products are also provided 
for in this section. The Librarian is authorized to reproduce trans¬ 
mission programs consisting of regularly scheduled newscasts or 
on-the-spot coverage of news events; to compile by subject matter, 
without abridgement or any other editing, portions of these repro¬ 
ductions; and to reproduce these compilations and distribute any such 
reproductions by loan to a person engaged in research, and for deposit 
in a library or archive meeting the requirements of section 108(a) or 
Title 17. The distribution of such reproductions shall be for use only 
in research and not for further reproduction or performance. By 
regularly scheduled newscasts and on-the-spot coverage of news events, 
the committee intends to conform to the substantial precedents of the 
Federal Communications Commission in developing these terms. 

The committee recognizes the difficulty of properly responding to 
requests for research materials under this section. The Librarian is 
authorized to establish standards and conditions for this process 
through regulation. The committee believes that these standards should 
indicate that no compilation undertaken by the Librarian shall be 
deemed for any purposes or proceeding to be an official determination 
of the subject matter covered by such a compilation. Further, the 
committee urges the Librarian to make compilations available to in¬ 
dividual researchers under section 11.3(b)(3)(A) only if the re¬ 
searcher indicates the particular segments of news broadcasts he or 
she wishes to receive in compiled form, on the basis of the index pre¬ 
pared by the Librarian, which index would be supplied to the re¬ 
searcher requesting material from the Archive. Finally, the commit¬ 
tee believes such regulations should indicate that any compilations 
should be in chronological order and should include enough material 
broadcast directly before and after the segment requested to ensure 
the researcher that the entire segment was included. 

The proper functioning of the Archive will also depend on its ability 
to ensure the copyright integrity of materials it distributes for re¬ 
search purposes. The committee believes the Librarian, through regu¬ 
lation, should establish procedures which will facilitate proper use of 
any materials loaned for research or deposited for archival purposes 
in other libraries. These conditions should include provisions to im¬ 
plement the section’s prohibition on performance or reproduction. 

Authorization and severability clause 

Sec. 114 is a general authorization provision, except that “no more 
than $500,000 shall be appropriated annually for the operations of 
the Copyright Royalty Commission.” Sec. 115 is the familiar clause 
preserving the constitutionality of the remainder of the statute if 
any part of it is held unconstitutional. 

Oversight 

Oversight of the Copyright Office and the Copyright Royalty Com¬ 
mission is the responsibility of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
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TJ.S. House of Representatives. The legislation requires that the Copy¬ 
right Office and the Copyright Royalty Commission shall submit re¬ 
ports on their activities each year to each House of Congress. 

New Budget Authority 

The bill creates new budget authority for the Copyright Royalty 
Commission within the Library of Congress. The Commission will 
consist of three members compensated at the rate prescribed for grade 
18 of the General Schedule of Section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

Statement of the Budget Committee 

No statement has been received on the bill from the House Com¬ 
mittee on the Budget. 

Statement of the Committee on Government Operations 

No statement has been received on the bill from the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

Estimated Cost of the Legislation 

This legislation confers a number of new duties upon the Copy¬ 
right Office of the Library of Congress and creates a Copyright 
Royalty Commission. However, the cost of the Copyright Office’s serv¬ 
ices would be recompensated either by fees required to be paid under 
section 708 or by deduction of costs under sections 111 and 116. The 
Copyright Royalty Commission is expressely authorized to deduct 
the costs of its proceedings involving distribution of royalty fees under 
section 806. In addition, the value of copies of copyrighted works re¬ 
quired to be deposited for the Library of Congress under the manda¬ 
tory deposit provisions of section 407 and the registration provisions 
of section 408 will amount to several million dollars annually. Income 
to the U.S. Government under the bill, combining cash receipts, cost 
deductions, and value of deposit copies, will very substantially exceed 
100 per cent of the annual cost of the legislation. 

The following table illustrates the cost to the United States for the 
present and each of five following fiscal years: 

INCREASED COST AND REVENUES 
(In millions of dollars! 


Fiscal year- 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 


Increased staff cost... 1.0 2.1 3.0 3.6 4.2 

Increased revenue..._. 2.6 3.3 3.9 4.2 


Net cost___ 1.0 -.5 -.3 -.3 0 
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Inflation Impact Statement 

The bill will have no foreseeable inflationary impact on prices or 
costs in the operation of the national economy. 

Committee Vote 

S22 was reported by a recorded vote with 27 members voting in favor 
and 1 against. 


Changes in Existing Law 


In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIII of the House of Representatives there are printed below in parallel 
columns from left to right: 

(a) (For convenience) S. 22 as adopted by the Senate on February 19, 1976; 

(b) The provisions of title 17, United States Code, the existing Copyright law, and 

(c) The Committee amendment in the nature of a substitute to S. 22 


S. 22 


Copyright Law 

OF THE UNITED STATES 


COttlITTEE SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT 

Committee amendment in the nature of a substitute to S. 22. 
Strike all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 


AN ACT 

For tit* gsnmi hum an of ths Copyright Law, tafis 17 of ths Ctoted States 
Gads, and for other ptipos 

Bt it mmaUd by At 8mmU md B—m of R, r mmlAmm tf At 
UnittdSimtoo »f Atttham im Co+fi+m tmtmbUd, 

TITLE I—GENERAL REVISION OF COPYRIGHT LAW 
Boa 10L Titls 17 of tho United States Cods, — “Copyrighte”, 

» howb7 iowU ia its mftiraty » nod as JdQowo : 

TITLE 17—COPYRIGHTS 


OF AMERICA 
United States Code 
Title 17—Copyrights 



Chapter 1-—Registration of Coovriffhta 



Sec. 101. Title 17 of the United States Code, entitled 
“Copyrights”, is hereby amended in its entirety to read as 
follows: 

TITLE 17—COPYRIGHTS 


1. Scwirr Mima »kd Soorr of CorraiOHT_...._. 101 

2. Cottwokt Ownmship *vo Trakbpu_ 201 

3. Dotation or CorraionT-..._____ 301 

4. CorraioHT None*. Deposit, and Ret.istbatiox_ 401 

5. CoFYmiOHT iNnUNOElKNT AND REMEDIES_ 501 

6. Manofacttisino Rcquumkxt and Imfostation- 601 






















































Am "matmymoim wortc" it • murk <m the eepia or phonorvcoitli 
of which bo Batumi pancn it idnkti&ed M author. 



TEXT OF GCMfITTEE SUBSTITUTE AICMWENT 

|101. De4niti«fti 

As used iu this title, the following terms aud their variant 
forms mean the following: 

An “anonymous work” is a work on the copies or 
phonorecords of which no natural person is identified as 
author. 

“Audiovisual works” are works that consist of a 
series of related images which are intrinsically intended 
to be shown by the use of machines or device* such as 
projectors, viewers, or electreuie ei[iii]Mnent, together 
with accompanying sounds, if any, regardless of the 
nature of the material objects, such ns films or tape*, 
in which the works ore eudwdied. 

The “best edition” of a work is the editiou, published 
in the United States at any time before the date of 

deposit, that the Library of Cmigies* detenuiues to lie 
most suitable fur its purposes. 

A person’s “children*' are that person's immediate 
off-spring, whether legitimate or not, and any children 
legally adopted by tlmt person. 

A “collective work” i> a work, such as a periodical 
issue, anthology, or encyclopedia, in whieh a nuuilier of 
contributions, constituting separate and inde|»eudeiit 
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text or man*} law 


TEXT OF CtttflTTBE SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT 


A u - r u>~. " is . woe* by th. «ad ■»*- 

Ming of pra-wn*ing mxtenwb or of imU tW »re noocdi 


.ate d, or arrmogad u. wch a w*y that tha ravttag work aa • 


1, dincilj or with the aid of a owc hhw or 

teriw. TV term “cup**” include the material ob jort, <*bw than 
a phamionL, in which the work ia fiM filed. 


“Copyright owner" with irspert to any one of the cxclmire 
righta c o m p r is ed in a copyright, refer* to the owner of t h a t par- 


A work ia “created” when it ia fixed in a copy ar phonoracard 
for the firat time; where a work ia prepared over a period of time, 
the portion of A that hu been fixed et any particular time con- 
rtitin*e the work aa of that time, and where the work hae been 
prepared in different vemotaa, each version cooetitutea a separate 


works in themselves, are assembled into a collective 
whole. 

A ‘'compilation” is a work formed by the collection 
and assembling of pre-existing materials or oi data that 
are selected, coordinated, or arranged in such a way that 
the resulting work as a whole constitutes an original work 
of authorship. The term “compilation” includes collec¬ 
tive works. 

"Copies” are material objects, other than phono- 
records, in which a work is fixed by any method now 
known or later developed, and from which the work can 
be perceived, reproduced, or otherwise communicated, 
either directly or with the aid of & machine or device. 
The term “copies” includes the material object, other 
than a phonorecord, in which the work is first fixed. 

“Copyright owner”, with respect to any one of the 
exclusive rights comprised in a copyright, refers to the 
owner of that particular right. 

A work is “created” when it is fixed in a copy or 
phonorecord for the first time, where a work is prepared 
over a period of time, the portion of it that has been 
fixed at any particular time constitutes the work as of 
that time, and where the work has been prepared in 
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A u derrr*tiT» work" is a work baasd upon no* or more prw- 
(\riSting worts, such m s translation, musical arrangwnant, dram- 
ilinHnu, Sctioaalization, motion picture version, sound record¬ 
ing, art rep rod action, abridgment, condensation, or any other 
form in which e work may be recast, transformed, or adapted. A 
work consisting of editorial revisions, annotations, elaborations, 
or other modifications which, as a whole, represent an original 
work of authorship, is a “derivative work”. 


A “device”, “machine”, or “process" is one now known or later 
developed. 

To “display” a work means to show a copy of it, either directly 
or by means of a film, slide, television image, or any other device 
or proc e ss or, in the case of a motion picture or other audiovisual 
work, to show individual images nonsequeatially. 


A work is “fixed” in a tangible medium of expression when its 
emhodinmt in a copy or phooorecord, by or under the authority 
of the author, is sufficiently permanent or stable to permit it to 
be perceived, reproduced, or otherwise communicated for a period 
of more than transitory duration. A work consisting of sounds, 
images, or both, that are being transmitted, is “fixed” for pur- 
poeM of this title if a fixation of the work is being made simultane- 
ooly with its transmission. 


different versions, each version constitutes n separate 

work. 

A “derivative work” is a work based upon one or 
more pre-existing works. mm-Ii a-* h translation, musical 
arrangement, dramatization, fietionalization, motion pic¬ 
ture version, sound recording, art reproduction, abridg¬ 
ment, condensation, or any other form in which a 
work may he recast, transformed, or adapted. A work 
consisting of editorial revisions, annotations, elaborations, 
or other modifications which, as a whole, represent an 
original work of authorship, is a “derivative work". 

A “device”, “machine”, or “process” is one now 
known or later developed. 

To “display” a work means to show a copy of it, 
either directly or hy means of film, slide, television 
image, or any other device or process or, in the case of 
a motion picture or other audiovisual work, to show 
individual images consequentially. 

A work is “fixed” in a tangible medium of expres¬ 
sion when its embodiment in a copy or phonorecord, by 
or under the authority of the author, is sufficiently per¬ 
manent or stable to permit it to be perceived, repro¬ 
duced, or otherwise communicated for a period of more 
than transitory duration. A work consisting of sounds. 
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The term* “including" and “such at” are illustrative and not 
limited we. 


A “joint woA" is a work prepared by two or more author* 
with the intention that their contributions be merged into insepa¬ 
rable or intsrdepmdent parts of a unitary whole. 


“Literary works” are work*, other than audiovisual works, 
ttxpiuwi.fi in word*, numbers, or other verbal or numerical sym¬ 
bol! or indicia, regardlm of the nature of the material objects, 
such as books, periodicals, manuscripts, phonorecords, or filnh in 
which they are embodied. 


“Motion pietum” are nudioviaual workn romnanng of a «™ 
of ralnttd images which, "hen shown in aoceewion, import in 
impreaeion of motion, togethar with accompanying »onda, if any. 


To “parfonn" a work mean. to mitt, eandar, play, danca, or 
art it, eithar diractly nr by rnaan, of any dcvico or proccaa or, in 
thr case of » motion picture or olhar audiovisual work, to ahow i 
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“Phooorwoord*” *r* maten*l object* in which sound*, other then 
Hw« lAnomptnying » motion picture or other todiovisaa] work, 
an filed by any method now known or later developed, and from 
which the sound* can be perceived, reproduced, or otherwise com- 
nmucaied, e*th*r directly or with the aid of a machine or device. 
The term “phooomd^i” include* the materiel object in which 
the sound* an first find. 


“Pictorial, graphic, and aculptural work*” include two-dim*®- 
nonal and three-dimensional works of fine, graphic, and applied 
ait, photographs, prints and art re product! ana, maps, globes, 
charts, plans, diagrams, and models. 
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TEXT OF COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT ^ 

other audiovisual work. to ‘•how it- images in any 
seipienee or to uiake the sound- Hcrompanyiiig it 
audible. 

“Plmnoreeords” are material object- in which 
sound*;, other than tlio-e accompanying a motion picture 
or other audiovi-ual work, are fixed, by any method now 
known or Inter develop'd, and from which the sounds 
can in 1 perceived, reproduced, or otherwise rommuui- 
cated. either directly or with the aid of a machine or 
device. The term "plmtinrccnrds” includes the material 
object in which (lie -omuls are first fixed. 

’“Pictorial. graphic, and -citlphind work-’’ include 
two-dimensional ami three-dimensional works of line, 
graphic, and applied art. photographs, prints and art 
reproduction-, map-, globes, charts, technical drawings, 
diagrams, and models. Such works shall include works 
of artistic craftsmanship insofar as their form hut not 
their mechanical or utilitarian aspects are concerned; 
the design of a useful article, a' defined in thi- section, 
shall be considered a pictorial, graphic, or sculptural 
work only if, and only to the extent that, such design 
incorporates pictorial, graphic, or sculptural features 
that can lie identified separately from, and are cnpable 
of existing independently of, the utilitarian aspects of 
the article. 



T EX T ADOPTED BT SBIATE 

A “p»udonytnou» work” » * »ork on the copiee or phon^ 
record*, of which the author ia identified under a fictitious name. 

“Publication” ia the diatribution of copit* or phonorecord* of a 
work to the public by «le or other transfer of ownership, or by 
M t*I, Im —. or landing. The offering to distribute oopiee or 
pfcceoreeord* to a group of paras *« purpose* of further dia¬ 
tribution. public parformanoa, or public display, eon^tutes 
publication. A public performance or display of a work does not 
of Itaelf oonetituta publioatk*. 


To perform or display a work “publicly" wmm t 

(\) to perform or display it at a place open to the public or 
at any place where a substantial cumber of persons outoida 
of a normal circle of a family end its social acquai nt ance* is 
gathered; or 

(8) to treuwnit or otherwise oamounioate e performance 
or display of the work to a plana specified by claims (1) or 
to the public, by means of any darice or protuea, whether the 
mmubere of th^publie capable of reesiring the parformanoa 
or display rer*ire it in the same place or in separate places 

end at the same time or at different timaa. 


TEXT OP EXISTIHG LAV 


S ’2ft. Tkkms Danvrn. —In the interpretation end construction of 
thie title “the date of publication” shall in the case of a work of 
which copies ere reproduced for sale or distribution be held to be tho 
earliest date when oopiee of the first authorised edition were placed on 
■ale, sold, or publicly distributed by the proprietor of the copyright 
or under his authority * e •« For the purposes of this 

aortinn end sections 10, 11, 19, 14, 81, 101, 100, 109, 909, 915, but not 
for any other purpoai, a reproduction of a work described in subeectioe 
fl(n) shall 1* considered to be s copy thereof. 


TEXT o? cominrE substitute amendment 
A “pseudonymous work” is a work on the copies or 
pbonorewrdv of which the author is identified under & 
fictitious name. 

“Publication” is the distribution of copies or phono- 
records of a work to the public by sale or other transfer 
of ownership, or by rental, lease, or lending. The offer¬ 
ing to distribute copies or phonorecord* to a group of 
persons for purposes of further distribution, public per¬ 
formance, or publio display, constitutes publication. A 
public performance or display of a work does not of 
itaelf constitute publication. 

To perform or display a work “publicly” means— 

(1) to perform or display it at a place open 
to the public or at any place where & substantial 
number of persons outside of a normal circle of a 
family and it* social acquaintance* is gathered; or 

(2) to transmit or otherwise communicate a 
performance or display of the work to a place speci¬ 
fied by clause {1) or to the public, by means of any 
device or process, whether the members of the pub¬ 
lic capable of receiving the performance or display 
receive it in the same place or in separate plaoer 
and at the same time or at different time*. 



• at tnrntA Ijokm, o» «>»•■>■»*, !*»■* ux*” 1 ^ “* 


-,.-41_ _ d. o< *■ M*”! *■—■■ ■* “ Jkt *' 

Uf*, « «i»r ptawnomU, m wlud. U»7 “• — b ^» i 


•stata” uulodaa th» Ditfriet at Columbia u4 the Cnmnwn - 
wmkh of Panto Rioo, tad my Uniterm to which this titf* ia 
modo xpphrah 1 * by up fVin |i« 


A “tttMfcr of oopynght owimwhip" is sn ■ ■ i g iHiwnt, mart 
pp uchwiTe license, or say <*hsr <xmvcy*ae», i lrniutwin , o 
hjprtWstirm of s copyright or of soy of ths oxclumv* rigbl 
ocmprmd in s copyright, wh^hor or not it is timiiad id timr o 
pises of shot, bat not mdading s ptMmxtbm-n 


A -__ program” is > body of malarial that, s 

has bsm |««iBesd for the sols p«ip«» of Usama 
to ths poWic ia sajnaaea sad a# a unit. 


To ‘‘tnasnit” a perfunmtK* or display is to onmmnnirata it 
by any dsrica or procia whsraby iaa|H or sounds aiw taesirad 
bsyoad the plaea from which they an ant 


text or manrn lav 


8 • • * “Sound recordings" are 

works that twsult from the fixation of a senes of mumal, spokan, or 
other sounds, but not including; the sounds accompanying s motion 
picture. “Reproducttons of sound recording” are material objects ia 
which sounds other than those accompanying a motion picture are 
fixed by any method now known or later developed, sad from which 
the sounds ran be perceived, reproduced, or otherwise rwamnnir sts d, 
either directly or with the aid of a m ac h ine or device, sad include the 
“parte of uutniments serving to reproduce mechanically the mues cal 
work”, “mechanical reproductions”, and “interchangeable parte, meh 
as discs or tepee for use in mechanical musie-prodociag m a chine s” re¬ 
ferred to in BKtions 1(e) and 101(a) of this title. 


TEXT OP OOMfITTO SUBSTITUTE AHSMDHENT 

“Sound recordings” arc works that result trom the 
fixation of a series of musical, spoken, or other sounds, 
but not including the M>uud* accompanying a motion 
picture or other audiovisual work, regardless of the 
nature of the material objects, *uch as disks, tapes, or 
other phonorecords, in which they are embodied. 

“State” includes the District of Columbia and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Kirn, and auy territories to 
which this title is mude applicable by an Act of 
Congresg. 

A “transfer of copyright ownership” is an assign¬ 
ment, mortgage, exclusive license, or any other con¬ 
veyance, alienation, or hypothecation of a copyright or 
of any of the exclusive rights comprised in a copyright, 
whether or not it is limited in time or place of effect, 
but not including n nonexclusive license. 

A “transmission program” is a body of material 
that, as an aggregate, has been produced for the sole 
purpose of transmission to the public in sequence and 
as a unit. 

To “transmit” a performance or display is to com¬ 
municate it by any devioe or process whereby images 
or sounds are received beyond the place from which 
they are sent 




Ti. “Uaitai Sutto”, whm mi 1» • —- «"■ 

prw. th. „t«t»1 Stotou, th. W*nrt of CotatoM* uid tl» &«- 
mmlfh of Ptorto Bioo, utd th. oi^oi-d UrrMrm ^ 
th, jorUdictioo of th. Unit*! Stotto ft™™* 


A “awful uitido” b «a aitiolo hUTia* uu iuttio«o ntUitoriuu 
foactioo iWiM nooroly to porttuj th. .pptoiuwb of th. 
»xticl.ortoca«tT»y' J1 ^o r,I,,kt * <1,l '^ J1 * r ^**^* iDOnn *^^*^ t 

of • o»f ul articl* ia couudtred . “imful uticto”. 


Th. mthort “widow” or hdW i. th. .uthort BTririof 
gpooae under the lav of hi. domki]. rt■ th. tiro, of hi. d»th. 


A “work of the United Stoto. Goremment” b • work prepwed 
by u officer or employe, of the United Stott. Qoremnwnt » p.rt 
of h» official dotisa. 

j • $ th* word “author” < 

ploy*r in tb* OM* Of world n*4* far hi*%- 

A.*Srorkm*d*forhir*"a- 

(l) . wort prepared by an employ within the *»P* ai 
hi* «mpIoym*nt; or 

(9) a work specially ordered or commiamaned for ai* *■ 


« I 


VI or CCMQTTB BDBSTinm AWKMITT 

The “United States”, when used m ■ geogrtphi- 
oal mdm, ornnprises the several States, the District of 
Oobunbie and the Commonwealth of Puerto Kioo, and 
the organised territories under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Government 

A “useful article'’ is an article having an intrinsic 
utilitarian function that is not merely to portray the 
appearance of die article or to oonrey information. An 
article that is normally a part of a useful article is 
considered a “useful article". 

The author's “widow" or “widower" is the au¬ 
thor’s surviving spouse under the law of the author's 
domicile at the time of his or her death, whether or not 
the spouse has later remarried. 

A “work of the United States Government” ia a 
work prepared by an officer or employee of the United 
States Government as part of that person’s official 


O 

4^ 


A “work made for hire" is— 

(1) a work prepared by an employee within the 
scope of his or her employment; or 

(9) a work specially ordered or oommissjoned 
for use as a contribution to a collective work, as a 




SD AUUHD B3E MHW 

• oontnbution to • ooUactiv* work, as a part of a motion pic¬ 
ture or other audio risaxl work, u a translation, as a supple¬ 
mentary weak, as a compilation, as an in^na k io n al text, aa 
a tat, as aniwv material for a teat, as a photographic or 
other portrait of one or mor* persons, or as an atlas, if tha 
parties ezpreaalj agree in a written instrument signed by 
them that the work shall be conn dared a work made for hire. 
A. “supplementary work” is a work prepared for publication 
as e secondary adjunct to a work by another author for the 
purpose of introducing, concluding, illust r at in g, explaining, 
revising, commenting upon, or seriating in the use of the other 
work, such as forewords, afterwords, pictorial illustrations, 
maps, charts, tables, editorial notes, musical arrangements, 
answer malarial for testa, bibliographies, appendixes, and 
indexes. An ^instructional text” is a literary, pictorial, or 
graphic work prepared for publication with the purpm of 
use in systematic, infractions! activities. 



TEXT Of 00MC1TTEE SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT 

part of a motion picture or other audiovisual work, 
as a translation, as a supplementary work, as a com¬ 
pilation, as an instructional text, as a test, as answer 
material Iot a test, or as an atlas, if the parties ex¬ 
pressly agree in a written instrument signed b> 
them that the work shall be considered a work nisd« 
for hire. For the purpose of the foregoing sentence, t 

“supplementary work” is a wink prepared fin* publi- , . 

CO 

cation as a secondary adjunct to a work hy another 
author fox the purpose of introducing, concluding, 
illustrating, explaining, revising, commenting upon, 
or a ads ting in the use of the other work, such as 
forewords, afterwords, pictorial illnstratious, maps, 
charts, tables, editorial notes, musical arrangements, 
answer material for tests, bibliographies, appendixes, 
and indexes, and an “instructional text” is a literary, 
pictorial, or graphic work prepared for publication 
with the purpose of use in systematic instructional 
activities. 
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SB or H1HT1K IAV 

|T. CorrwwHT on Cwiuinn or Wma nr Public Domaik 
cm or CorvaiuiJTD W«n»; Stwimxa Cwiuhiu Hot Amcm. 
CcnpilitMn* or abridgments, adaptation!, irruigHnii, dramati¬ 
zations, translations, or other vernooe of oueka in Dm public domain 
or of copyrighted nwk i when produced with the consent of the 
proprietor of tbe copyright m ewh wor ts , or wwks repobiiahsd with 
new metier, shall be regarded aa new work* subject to 0141 jlight ander 
the provisions of this title; bat the publication of any each new works 
shell not affaet the force or validity of any reh a itoin g copyright upon 
the matter employed or any part thereof, or be Lu a ti n ad to imply 
an esdwsve right to soch am of the original works, or to aecwre or 
extend copyright in each original works. 


1 1. Airmens on Peu e wix roaa, Rmnm: Axixwm.—The *"**•* « 
proprietor of any writ mnda the wfejart of copyri ght by tbia «h, «r 
Iim ugetooL sihainial— 1 —*, or ~*~*(P* ..J..iieht far mem 

work u nd er the and for the teems periled ia this Dale: 

/Vwridarf, Werer, That the copyright reoared by t bfctithAallan- 

teodtotbi work of an wrfhor or proprietor when a edmin or mi^aot 

of a foreign stats or aarioo only ander the omdMiiaia ims ihad m reb- 
mUmrn (a),(b>,or («) below: . . , . . , 

(.) When an elm adtbor or propoetor dmll be d—haled wdhm 

tbe United fltatea at the time of the #t* pnbHmtwm of U» work; or 

(b) When tbe foreign state or nation of wtoh rech aakhor or pro¬ 
prietor ia a citimn or rebjoc* greats, ritber by treaty,«mvaat»tm,atf«re 
msnt, or law, to dtimaa of the fluted States the bsne dt of re pynght 
on aulnUnDallv tha km bairn as to its own ritimna, or copyright pie- 


<U* 

TEXT OF COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTE AMSITOCNT 

|IdS. Subject matter of copyright; Cosnpi lati am and de- 
ivative work* 

(a) The subject matter of copyright hs specified by sec¬ 
tion 102 includes compilations mid derivative works, but pro¬ 
tection for & work employing pre-existing material in which 
copyright subsists does not extend to any part of the work in 
which such material lias been used unlawfully. 

(b) The copyright hi a compilation or derivative work 
extends only to the material cnutrilmtcd by the author of 
such work, as distinguislied from tlie [ire-existing umterinl 

employed in the work, and does not imply niiv exclusive zO 

right in the pre-existing material. The copyright in such work 
is independent of, and does not affect or enlarge the scope, 
duration, ownership, or subsistence of, any copyright protec¬ 
tion in the pre-existing material. 

s 104. Sabject Matter «f eapyrigbt: National origia 

(a) Unpublished Woeks.—T he works specified by 
sections 102 and 103, while unpublished, are subject to pro¬ 
tection under this tide without regard to the nationality or 
domicile of the author. 

(b) Published Wooes— The works specified by sec¬ 
tions 102 and 103, when published, arc subject to protection 
under this title if— 
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ogn nation that, on tl» data of first pabh<***»i * * to 

Uni rood Co[iyri*tit Coorotfkt o( IMS 1 or 
(» tb. work U fat pobtatad by tb. Unittd Htairo. or »y 

of if. ^MoH-d •*»*■. or by tb. OymiitaUta of Ammo 

(4) tb. mt too. aiibin th. .cop. of . PwKdmfiJ pmd*- 
wteo. marrow tb. Pnatdant find, tlmt . puticul« form,* 
—tjoagtl d^to^ort. brmtbof. whom rotioad. or toiria- 
ufe. of a. Ctritai Statro or to aorta thta m UK poblhhd m 
tb. United Sub. oopyritf* ptotataan oo ailMmutUfly tb. Mux 
i_ l. .. tbM m wbirb tb. formp n»*iom mKod. prtTOttatm to 

by prodnmntioa «t«d pret«o~ 
nAet tbi. titl. to aorta of which too or mot. of tb. Mtboi. a, 
„ flu dta. of fat publirotion, . nWtoad, dtmuciliwy, or tro 
„iro Mthority of fat ntaion, or -birh ate to* P"^-> “ 
tbtf rotion. Tb. Pnaidmrt n*y "«•. "H. " “ T 

«h production or impo. .n, <****»• « °° 

protection under a prorlamaiwo. 


t«xt of oornirm wbstitot* atWttNWT 


Mtka, robarotklly «P»I to tbr prtTOtai rourd t. —b brotp 
nathor rotter tbi. tM. ot by trooty; or abm rob brop|*» » 
rolka k . ratty to on ittterauica.1 I ptrok *^p~nd» f" 
rotprodt, m th. podtroof ropyrtate, by«t» ton-of -bate**™- 

root tb. United Htetei roj.te it. pbrouo, bro—■ » froty tbroto. 

Tb. matrtirr of lb. roi|m*.l conditkro .fe ro.id A.tl b. dTOr- 
naiad by th. Ptrodaa of tb. UoifeA Stette, by procty— tro rod. 
few. tiro to time, ro tbr porporo of tba Mb aay rofdta: **»“•* 
Tbot abmroor tbo Proidfet rial! dnd fat tba .Whom, fepyri«bt 
^tlo^rvtro of rmta fat probed - P-bbk-d obrod tad 
X?to ^ri«bt ot to roaa.1 of tap,ri«b. mote, fa fa.td A* 
United Utotro italtebn* a«ta tebjTO to mi “™"***i" 

nay law baa Wnpotnrily mabb to ronpiy «ntb tb. <"td»»ro“d 
fent.litim jirorrilmt aith ropkt to atrb aorta by th. topyro bt 

ba. of lb. Ilnitki Hfel-t tao.ro of «a dbmpttai or atjroarori 

hrilitta rrooti.t fta rob ronplktrr, h r fay by protm tata. ^ 
rob ntaaka rf tiro » ta ».y d— .rpfeprta. *a tb. feWbmrt 

ot aah rotditkro or ferrolW" by .ata^ topyn*bt ttatanM. P~- 

prbtoti -ho .fe ntbro rf tb. Untod Safe, a abo tt. rotroab of 
rotntrro rb.b roard atbautblly «r»l trofeant in tba rojakto 

utbotaoopytilrHtoaitmaor proprttfort .bo.ioeairoaof ttaUotad 

HUM. Ntfetar, Tbk no lability dal! 1 “f “J 

tor bafitl rou trod, or mta dm. prrot. tb. f^ttaTT 

prooUtiation in rotrottitm aitb aah aorta, or in ro t»«t to I ta toa- 
tinronc. tor tro yror atbroirok to aah dot. of «y 
ubiro or tntrrprior bafttlly ttntbtUkai pnortorob dk. utrobin« 
or rottrotrol obli«Wioo in eom at^Q" - l h "““pbmo 
fiwi, pwJatiaL irpro dnali o m anahhan, oc ;wft*wmci 
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(1) on the date of first publication, one or more 
of the authors it a national or domiciliary of the United 
States, or is a national, domiciliary, or sovereign author¬ 
ity of a foreign nation that ii a party to a copyright 
treaty to which the United States is also a party, or is 
a stateless person, wherever that person may be 
domiciled; or 

(2) the work is first pabliahed in the United States 
or in a foreign nation that, on the date of first publica¬ 
tion, is a party to the Universal Copyright Convention; 


(3) the work it first published by the United Na¬ 
tions or any of its specialized agencies, or by the Orga¬ 
nisation of American States; or 

(4) the work comes within the scope of a Presiden¬ 
tial proclamation. Whenever the President finds that a 
particular foreign nation extends, to works by authors 
who are nationals or domiciliaries of the United States or 
to works that are first published in the United States, 
copyright protection on substantially the same basis as 
that on which the foreign nation extends protection to 
works of its own nationals and domiciliaries and works 
first published in that nation, the President may by proo 




TEXT OF CCMCITTZE SUBSTITUTE AHEHEMENT 


■'-*» of "Ktim \9 ud 90: /Vu*id-< Ammmt, That ante ammptioM 
J«»II apply onljr if from tha tune <4 Ant publieatm all th. cupna of 
the work publiafaad with tha authority of the author or other copyright 
proprietor abaII War tin symbol © accompanied by tha name of the 
copyright proprietor and the year of Atm publication placed in each 
manner aad location aa to giro raa ooa abl a aotica of claim of oopynght 

Upoa the coming into foroo of tba 1 ^nirorual Copyright (invention 
» a fonign Mata or nation as bamtnfaefore provided, every book or 
periodical of a cittern or aubjwt thereof in which ad interim copyright 
waaml ting m the effective data of aaid com in* into force shall have 
00 W ,n td*t ior twcaty-oigfct yearn from the date of fret publication 
ahtMd without tba ueocmity of complying with the farther fbrumlitm 
qnaiAod in auction » of thia title. 

Tha pmvaioM of tiite wbmrfion ehali sot he extended to worka of 
aa author who ia a cittern of, or damidled in the United Stain of 
America rogardlum of (dace of fint publication. or to wotke Ant pub- 
liehed in the United 8tatra 


lamation extend protection under this title to works of 
which one or more of the authors is, on the date of fint 
publication, a national, domiciliary, or sovereign authority 
of that nation, nr which was fint published in that nation. 
The President may revise, suspend, or revoke any such 
proclamation or impose any conditions or limitations on 
protection under a proclamation. 


18. Qeimin Nor to 8iwr nr W<mu n* Pciwc Donus, cm 
Ptmmrre Pun jo Jolt I, 1908, um Nor Aumver Cwiminu, 
oa Gcrmnoorr Pvuur.vnoxa; Pwlk-aism n Oomam or Ccrr- 
bmw Uitbui.-Ho copyright teal) auheiat in the original test 
of any work which is in the public domain, or in any work which was 
pahHshsd ia this country or any Amigo country prior to July 1,1800. 
and baa not been already copyrighted in the United States, or in any 
p ub l ic a t ion of the United Statue Government, or any reprint, in whole 
-or in part, thanof, except that tha Portmtfar General any aware copy - 
right on behalf of the United States in the whole or any part of tha 
pttticot'mM authorised by section 8808 of title 80. 1 

Tha publication or rupublicatioe by the Owu Maet, aether sepa¬ 
rately or in a public docwai ant, of any m ate ri al in which copyright «* 
■atiairting ahnll not be taken to ea mm any abridgment or ■—tem of 
tea copyright or to authorial any urn or appropriation of tneh oOfy- 
righi ma ter i a l withoot the oonomt of tha copyright proprimw ' 


1106. Subjoct matter of copyright: United Statoa Govma- 
rnrmt works 

Copyright protection under this title ix not available for 
auy work of the United States Government, but the United 
States Government is not precluded from receiving and hold¬ 
ing copyrights transferred to it by assignment, bequest, or 
otherwise: Providetl, however , That the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce may secure copyright for a limited term not to exceed 
five years, on behalf of the 1 T nited 8tates as author or copy¬ 
right owner in any National Technical Information Service 
publication, which is disseminated pursuant to the provisions 
of chapter 23 of title 15. 



TEXT OF aMflTlXE SUBSTITUTE UDDiKT 


| Ml Ixelurivw rights k c ugyT lgh tud w»rto 

Sabjert to ncfiom 10T through 118, the owner of copyright under 
this title Its* ths exclasivu rights to do snd to authorise any of the 
following: 

(1) to raprodoos the copyrighted work in copies or phooo- 
rseorda; 

(8) to proper* derirstiro works bond upon the copyrighted 

work; 

(8) to dMributs copies or pbotKworor d* of the copyrighted 
work Co the public by esle or other tmmfer of ownership, or by 
iwftal, lease, or boding; 

(4) in the rsse of literary, mnsicsl, dramatic, snd choreographic 
works, pantomimes, snd motion pictures snd other audiovisual 
works, to perform the copyrighted work publicly; snd 

(8) in the ceae of literary, musical, dramatic, snd choreographic 
works, pantomimes, snd pictorial, graphic, or sculptural works, 
including ths individual images of a motion picture or other 
sodiorisosl work, to display the copyrighted work publicly. 


11. Exavnn Rwim a* to (Vminiim Worn—Any p ersan en¬ 
titled thereto, upon complying with fUr provisions at this title, shall 
have the exclmirt right: 

(a) To print, reprint, publish, copy, sad vend the cop y righted work; 

(b) To trmaelatf' the copyrighted work into other languages or 
dialect a, or make any other renion thnwof, if it be e literary work; to 
dramatis* it if it be a noadremstie work; to convert it into a novel or 
othrr noadrametic work if it be a drama; to arrange or adapt it if it be 
a musical work; to complete, execntr, snd finish it if it b* a modal or 
dreignfora work of art; 

(c) To dclivrr, authorise the delivery of, crad, or present the copy¬ 
righted work m public for profit if it be a tartura, sermon, addiea or 
similar production, or other aondramatic literary work; to make or 
procure the making of any tranerription or racord t here o f by or from 
which, in who)* or in part, it may in any manner or by any s mShod bt 
inhibited, delivered, |m ended, produced, or reptudnced; sad to play 
or perform it in public for predt, and to exhibit, i i p i—a t, produce, or 
rapr od u oo k in any manner or by any nwthod w ha t s oever. The dam- 
agm for the infringement by U nndcastof any work re f erred to in thin 
arimitlmi *all not exceed the sum of fQOO where the infringing 
broadrartcr shows that be was noa aware that be was in fringing and 
that n*ch infringement could not have been nassnably fonurea; and 

(d) To perform or reprvarafc ths copyrighted work publicly if it bs 
a drama or, if it ha a dramatic work and not reproduced in copies tor 
sale, to vend say anuwmript or any record wh a t s oe ve r thereof; to 
■Mb* or to proem ths wlRg of any transcription or record thereof 
by or from which, in whole or in p*K, it may in any manner or by any 

sad to exhibit, perform, npmet, produce, or r sp r o du os it in any 
manner or by any amt ho d wh Msiur ; and 

(o) To perform the copyrighted work publicly for profit if it b* a 
mumcnl ronpomthm; and for the purpose of public performance for 
profit, and for the purpoam set forth in snbasetum (a) hereof, to make 
any arrange* if lit or eettiagof it or of the me l o d y of it in any ejWsm of 
MSatisei or ant form of m-oed in which the thought of so author may 
be I ccovd»11and frvan which it may be wed or reproduced: />»radaf, 
That the provision* of this title, so for as they secure copyright con¬ 
trolling the parte of instruments serving to reproduce mechanically 
the musical work, eiiall include only rampamtinns published sad copy¬ 
righted after July 1. inno, and *h*ll not include the w or k s of a foreign 
author or w»i]>oaer unless the foreign date or nation of which such 
author or composer is a ritiarn or subject grants, either by treaty, con¬ 
vention, agreement, or law, to rifitrns of the United States similar 
ri g hts. And as s condition of extending the copyright control to such 
m e cha nical reproductions, that wlienever the owner of a musical copy¬ 
right has wd or |a-miitfrd or knowingly a cqu iesc ed in the usr of ths 


-»• 

|10C. Exclusive rights in copyrighted works 

8ubject to sections 107 through 118, (he owner of copy¬ 
right under this title has the exclusive righto to do and to 
Authorize any of the following: 

(1) to reproduce the copyrighted work in oopiee or 
phonorooonk; 

(2) to prepare derivative works bused upon the 
copyrighted work; 

(3) to distribute copies or phonorecords of the 
copyrighted work to the public by sale or other trans¬ 
fer of ownership, or by rental, lease, or lending; 

(4) in the case of literary, musical, d rama tic, and 
choreographic works, pantomimes, and motion picture* 
and other audiovisual works, to perform the copy¬ 
righted work publicly; and 

(5) in the case of literary, musical, dramatic, and 
choreographic works, pantomimes, and pictorial, 
graphic, or sculptural works, including the individual 
images of a motion picture or other audiovisual work, 
to display the copyrighted work publicly. 
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TEXT ADOPTED HI SHUTS 


(a) HctwkbrtiDdiag ihm fnrimtmmot IOC, k * mat aa m- 

cd copyright far ft library or trchivm, or «ay at ita wm- 


mon Ctea CD* copy or phononoord of a work, or to dirtnbote vk oopy 
or phomvoord, umkr tfao « yrim by this Min, if: 


TBCT OF SdSTUC LAV 


(1) the reproduction or dirfribotioo u mode without iny pur 
jm of direct or indirect ranmeratl *drant*ge; 


(2) the collect too* of the library or ■ re hi re* ut (i)' open to the 
pab&e, or (ii) available sot only to i—anhera ifliy with the 
library ar kt^utw ar with the invitation of which it ie e pert, bat 
*lnn to other penane doing m id in eepecieliwd field; end 


(8) the reproduction or distribution of the work inrhad ee e 

(h) He rights of reprodartioo end di^ribotion under this wrtirti 
apply to e oopy or pfanooraeord of en unpublished work d u p li ca ted in 
fci mii iU farm solely far p ur pose of pnms ution end security or ft* 
hpnt for iiiwen h use in soother library or ednrae of the type de¬ 
scribed by clause (2) of subsection (e), if the copy or phooorecord 
M |inn lBMiil i» currently in the collections of the library or ireluns 


TEXT OF COf*GTTEE PRIST 

§ 108. Limitations on exclusive rights: Reproduction by li¬ 
braries and archives 

(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106, it is 
not an infringement of copyright for a library or archives, or 
any of its employees acting within the scope of their employ¬ 
ment, to reproduce no more than one copy or phonorecord of 
a work, or to distribute such copy or phonorecord, under the 
conditions specified by this section, if— 

(1) the reproduction or distribution is made with¬ 
out any purpose of direct or indirect commercial 
advantage; 

(2) the collections of the library or archives arc 
(i) open to the public, or (ii) available not only to 
researchers affiliated with the library or archives or with 
the institution of which it is a part, hut also to other 
persons doing research in a specialized field; and 

(3) the reproduction or distribution of the work 
includes a notice of copyright. 

(b) The rights of reproduction and distribution under 
this section apply to a copy or phonorecord of an unpub¬ 
lished work duplicated in facsimile form solely for purposes of 
preservation and security or for deposit for research use in 
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(c) Thrift of roprodtok* ood« thi. -Ctioo .ppB- » * 

for the porpo- of rop 1—« of • «°P7 « T*™"™** 

.-d, drtenoreting, Ito, er «ol«*. if the l.brorr or ^ .ft- 

_M e •Han. dwnni«d th. m wtod ropltowtol <""* 

obtained *t» f«ir pnc»- 


,4) The right, of T.prodoer .00 u.d ditotad- opto thi. -oOoo 
apply „ . eopj, tod. from the roUMm. of . Ubrory or «rhi™. 
«h*r* the u.r m.km hi. roquto or from th. of motto libeery or 
uridto, of ne mote th. on. Ktid. or othor tort 
nghtod ooHocUon or ptoodiC to* 8 , or to » copy or phonotooord of 0 
mull put of «nj other copyrighted work, if: 


m to oop, bceor* th. property of th. tor, «d th. Hbrory 

or tohito hM h«f no notioo thu th. copy woold b. o«d for mij 

porpo. Other th. pri™" **>7. ■ r ““ TO * 

(S) th. librory or .rohito d«pl*7* P™® 1 ”” 11 ?' “ ** 
wh.ro order* to totpud, «d Mod. »if order fonn,. 


io, of ooppri^t « tootdto* rnth r^oiromto. tot th. 


■ter of Coppnfbt. toll prtorib. by rogoMon. 


I i! i 
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another library <»r archives or me type uescriueu uy cifluw 
(2) of subjection (a), if ihe copy or plionoreoord reproduced 
in currently in the collection* of the library or archives. 

(c) The right of reproduction under this section applies 
to a copy or phonorecord of a published work duplicated in 
facsimile form solely (or the purpose of replacement of a copy 
or phonorecord that is damaged, deteriorating, lost, or stolen, 
if the library or archives has, after s reasonable effort, deter¬ 
mined that an unused replacement cannot he obtained at a 
fair price. 

(d) The rights of reproduction and distribution under 
this section apply to a copy, made from the collection of a 
library or archives where the user makes his or her request or 
from diet of another library or archives, of no more than 
one article or other contribution to a copyrighted collection 
or periodical issue, or to a oopy or phonoreoord of a small part 
of any other copyrighted work, if— 

(1) die copy or phonorecord beoomes the property 
of die user, and the library or archives has had no notioe 
that the copy or phonorecord would he used for any 
purpose other than private study, scholarship, or re¬ 
search; and 

(2) the library or archives displays prominently, 
at the place where orders arc accepted, and includes on 




so z 



tut op coaonn substitvts wbut 


(g) TU Hfbtt of nfirotatioo md ditoBwtioo >ux**f ••'**<** 
_._t T „ r-l**-* roorodoctafg or diBribotw. of * 

,b^oo W orpbdnnr«ori<>fth«-n»<n»t^(«.^»r»Uore«i™, 

Witut mmd to oo« «k«o tio libcorj or tnUrm, or ito 


(t) 


of 


v ^ oolotootaol raoooa to botiooo tbot it io 
tbo rolotod or ooaorcted loptodoctioo or dirtribdua 
pbooo^cori* of tbo ooma material, »bteh« 
wlo OB oat occoboo or error > parted of tiioo, Bid *hteb.r 
,M*ted fer ourogoto oto bj coo or mol. indiridoolo or tor -po¬ 
tto 000 by tbo iodiridool momh oro of o group;or 
( 8 ) mgtgm in tbo iyttMBtie roprodwtioB or diBributyrr of 
oglt or mtdtiplo copter or phoooroooido of material doocribod 

<d). 


(b) Tbo rigbto of roprodoetkm and diotributioo nadar tbit ■ »*“. 
do not Apply to a work, a pk±orial,gr»phk or sculptural wwk, 

or a motion picture or other audiovisual work other then an Aodio- 
tt*ca 1 work (Wing with new*, except thxt no such limit*tion AaU 
apply with reaped to right* granted by *ukeecliom (h) and (c). 


(g) The right* of reproduction and distribution under 
this section extend to the isolated and unrelated reproduction 
or distribution of a single copy or phonorecord of the same 
material on separate occasion*, bat do not extend to caw* 
where the library or archive*, or its employee— 

(1) is aware or ha* ralwtsntial reason to believe 
that it is engaging in the related or concerted repro¬ 
duction or distribution of multiple copies or pboooreeords 
of the same material, whether made on one occasion or 
over n period of time, and whether intended for aggro* 
gate use by one or more individuals or for separate aw 
by the individual members of a group; or 

(2) engages in the systematic reproduction or dis¬ 
tribution of single or multiple copies or pboooreeords 
of material described in subsection id): Provided, That 
nothing in thir danse prevents a library or archives front 
participating in hUeriibrary arrangements that do not 
have, as their puzpoee or effect, that the library or 
archives receiving *arh copies or phonorecords for dis¬ 
tribution doe* so in such aggregate quantities as to 
substitute for a subscription to or purchase of such work. 

(h) The rights of reproduction and distribution under 
this s efti o n 4<> not apply to a musical work, a pictorial, 




TOT OF CCMHTTDE SI7B8TT.TUTE AMEOTJCHT 


graphic or sculptural work, or * motion picture or other 
audiovisual work other then an audiovisual work dealing with 
newt, exoept that no eooh limitation shall apply with re¬ 
spect to rights granted by subsections (b) and (o), or with 
respect to pictorial or graphic works published as illustra¬ 
tion*, diagrams, or similar adjuncts to works at which oopiet 
are reproduced or distributed in accordance with aubeortioni 
<*) and (e). 

(i) Five years from the effective date of this Act, and 
at five-year intervals thereafter, the Register of Copyrights, 
after consulting with representatives of authors, book and 
periodical publishers, and other owners of copyrighted ma¬ 
terials, and with representatives of library users and librar¬ 
ians, shall submit to the Congress a report setting forth the 
extent to which this section has achieved the intended statu¬ 
tory balancing of the rights of creators, and the needs of 
users. The report should also describe any problems that may 
have arisen, and present legislative or other recommenda¬ 
tions, if warranted. 
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(f) Nothing in this section— 

(1) shall be construed to impose liability for copyright in¬ 
fringement upon a library or archives or its employees for the un- 
supervised use of reproducing equipment located on its premises, 
provided that such equipment displays a notice that the ma kin g 
of a copy may be subject to the copyright law; 


(2) excum a person who uses such reproducing equipment or 
.ho mpm*. . <opy under »b«etion <d) from lUbili* for cop,- 
rijht infringement for toy xct, or for mry Uttr » of Bid. 
copy, if it exceed* fxir uee it proeided by motion 10T! 


(9) in any way affectathe right of fair use aa provided by mo¬ 
tion 10?, or any contractual obligations assumed at any time by 
the library or archives whan it obtained a copy or phonoreeord of 
a work in its collections; or 


(4) shall be construed to limit the reproduction and diwribu- 
tion of a limited number of copies and excerpts by a library or 
archive# of an audiovisual newe program subject to clause# (1), 
(2), and (8) of subsection (a). 


n? or uMuim HJitniua umMam*r 

(I) Nothing in thissaotioo— 

(1) dull be oooftnwd to impoae liability for copy¬ 
right infringement upon a library or archive* or its 
employees for the unsuperviaed tue of reproducing equip¬ 
ment located on it* premises: Provided, That inch 
equipment displays a notice that the making of a copy 
may be subject to the eopyright law; 

(2) excuses a person who aaes such reproducing 
equipment or who requests a copy or pbononoord 
under subsection (d) from liability for copyright in¬ 
fringement for any such act, or for any later oae of 
Kuril copy or phoiuirccord, if it exceeds fair use as pro¬ 
vided by section 107; 

(3) shall be construed to limit the reproduction 
and distribution by Vending of a limited number of 
copies and excerpt* by a library or archives of an andio- 
vinuet news program, subject to clauses (I), (2), and 
(8) <rfsubsection (a) ;or 

(4) in any way afieota the right of fair use as pro¬ 
vided by section 107, or any contractual obligations 
assumed et any time by die library or archives whan 
it obtained a copy or phonoreoord of a woA in its 
ooUeotioas. 



nxr jlotd n mw 


| lift. TImHbIIi— mm ml » d w rights: Examptisa mi e*rt»in p*r- 

Natwiti^anding tba provisions of section 106, tbs following an not 
infiifl^iunnti of oopyri^it: 

(1) pa tfowpa nos or display at a work by inWrwtoes or popik 
m tba eonna of hcsto-faoa toarhinf actiritka of a uoopruftt 
rt«.! inadtntko, in a dawwn or similar place dsvutad 
to hwtnietioo, unlsm, in tba eaaa of a motion picture or other 
uvlioTiattal work, tba performance, or tba display of individual 
inM(w, is givmi by suana of a copy that «u not lawfully made 
■«yW this title, and that the person responsible for the perform- 
.nr« knew or bad neatn to believe wee not lawfully made; 


(S) p e n ■■ ■■ »*•» of a nondramatac literary or mumcaai won 
or display of a work, by or in the ooorse of a tranaminian, if: 

(A) the performance or display is a regular pert of the 
eystematic instructional activities of a governmental body or 
e nonprofit educational inrtitutfcn; and 

(B) the performance or display is directly related and of 

mafisl fktanw to the content of the tranamie- 

■m;and 
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hxt or comma suasnuns Amrananrr 
g 110. linitatiw* adiaive rights: Fi iiptisa of cer¬ 
tain pcrfmuoa and displays 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106, die fol¬ 
lowing are not infringements of copyright: 

(1) performance or display of a work by instructors 
or pupils in the coarse of faoe-to-faoe teaching activities 
of a nonprofit educational institution, in a classroom or 
similar pUce devoted to instruction, unless, in the case of 
a motion picture or other audiovisual work, the perform¬ 
ance, or die display of individual images, is given by 
means of a copy that was not lawfully made under this 
title, and that the person responsible for the performance 
knew or had reason to believe was not lawfully made; 

(2) performance of a nondramatic literary or musi¬ 
cal work or display of a work, by or in the course of a 
transmission, if— 

(A) the performance or display is a regular 
part of the systematic instructional activities of a 
governmental body or a nonprofit educational insti¬ 
tution ; and 

(B) the performance or display is directly re¬ 
lated and of material assistance to the teaching con¬ 
tent of the transmission; and 


to 

o 



t t 



(I) psrfa nn s iw* at a nandramafcie literary or mraeal nock 
oraftJiiinitim-uiMiilwwtrf>»iiigwB»faai,ord»pltyof 
• work, in the eoona of arnoi at a plaos of wonhip or othar 
nligioa atosmMy; 

(4) pahnuna of a ncndramatio litmy or rani rack 
■*Wwias than in 4 trarauanou to the pobtie, without any par¬ 
pen of dir ect or indirect commercial edvudag* and without 
peymant of any fee or other oompenaatkn far the performance 
to any of its performers, promoters, or organiasm, if: 

(A) tfame is no direct or indirect admiraon charge, or ' 



• • * • /*#wmrfrf. hotrerer. Ttuit nothing in this title 

■hell be so construed as to prerent tier [irrformaiice of religious or 
secular worts such aa oratorios, cantatas, masses, or octavo rhontsps 
by public schools, rhnrrii choir*, or vara I societies, ranted, borrowed, 
or obtained from some public library, public srliool, church choir, 
school choir, or vocal society, provided tlie performance is given for 
charitable or educational purpoaea and not for profit. 


TSXT Of OOHQTIU RNTHOIK 



(C) the tranftnujsoofl is made primarily fur— 

(i) reception in damronm* or similar plnoe* 
normally devoted to instruction, or 

(ii) reception by persona to whom the 
tnnanimkm is directed became their disabilities 
or other special circumstances prevent their 
atteodanoe in okaarooma or similar places nor¬ 
mally devoted to mat motion, or 

(iii) reception by officers nr employer* of 
governmental bodies as a part of their official 
da ties or employment; 

(3) performance of a nondrama tie literary or mast- 
cal work or of a drama tico-musical work of a religions 
nature, or display of a work, in the coarse of services at 
a piece of worship or other religions assembly; 

(4) performance of a nondrainatie literary or musi¬ 
cal work otherwise than in a trail amission to the pnbfie, 
without any purpose of direct or indirect commercial 
advantage and without payment of any fee or other 
enaspmaation far the performaane to any of its per¬ 
formers, promoters, or organisers, if— 

(A) there is no direct or indirect admission 
obnvge;or 




ZIZ 


h 



(jj a itiyr <^H» to «• cr hmi tb* 



(7) pvtonaaim r d a lywv^nmat.ir mnral wort by m rmfcng 
open to ti* pnbUe U l»rg» wHhoto «ay dirwt or 
mliinl nWwini hr|-*“—* tk * ■"** pprpn — °* PQffof*- 


w«rt wd the primn » not tnaarntted twywd the p*“» 
„^ M - | »k^ >a loeatod; and 


TEXT GT OOMCITZE HUST 

(A) a direct charge is made to see or hear the 
transmission; or 

(B) the performance or display is further trans¬ 
mitted beyond the place where the receiving ap¬ 
paratus»located; 

(6) performance of a nondrama tic musical work hy 
a governmental body or a nonprofit agricultural or 
horticultural organization, in the course of an annual 
agricultural or horticultural fair or exhibition conducted 
by such body or organization; the exemption provided 

hy this dsuse shall extend to any liability for copyright ^ 

infringement that would otherwise be imposed on such 

body or organization, under doctrines of vicarious liability 

or related infringement, for a performance by a conccs- 

sionnaire, business establishment, or other person nt such 

fair or exhibition, bat shall not excuse any such person 

from liability for the performance; 

(7) performance of a nondrama tic musical work by 
a vending establishment open to the public at large 
without any direct or indirect admission charge, where 
the sole purpose of the performance is to promote the 
retail sak of oopies or phnnorecords of the work, and 
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Tgi T or cmarin substitute ajbkdmskt 
the performance is not transmitted beyond die place 
where the establishment is located and is within the 
immediate area where the sale is occurring; 

(8) performance of a nondramatic literary work, by 
Or in the course of a transmission specifically designed 
for and primarily directed to blind or other handicapped 
persons who are unable to read normal printed material 
as a result of their handicap, or deaf or other handicapped 
persons who are unable to hear the aural signals accom¬ 
panying a transmission of visual signals, if the perform¬ 
ance is made without any purpose of direct or indirect 
commercial advantage and its transmission is made 
through the facilities of (i) a governmental body; or 
(ii) a noncommercial educational broadcast station (as 
defined in section 397 of title 47); or (iii) a radio sub- 
earner authorization (as defined in 47 CFR 73.293- 
73.295 and 73.593-73.595); or (iv) a cable system 
(as defined in section 111(f)). 
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new ADORED BX SHUT* 


■pa r OF KZXSTUD 


1 z —•*■ 

oc di*>Uj rf , work »«*p•* taJ™*—" 1 °<“W* 1 “ : 

( 1 ) 

„—^- ™ti™lj of li* tetajinj, bj *• ”“"*"”'" 1 <* • 

__, hm^. or mnil»r «t*b)Mbjn*pt. <rf «ga*k faw^ 

to. Om»i-ion, withinH» Vo»I -t™» “ “ f “* “***”’ *” 
„d - din* d-tp - f •“h-r «*» —^ “*~ 


(8) the wtemtdMTj CTnwnuion is med* ** **“ P ttr P°“ 
^ ^ theooDditiao. by «=lmu» (8) of -c*m 110;« 


<S) tb- eeoondmry U mede by t»J «™r who 

la. do direct or indirect control or*r the <w*«t or •*»**» of 
fla prxmerr tm wn« «> °r ow th. p«tieiil»r 
H.-jmxUi y trenmuKOB, end wbcwe ■ctmtiw with iwp«* to **» 

■nf iia-j * _ "*"”■* "My °* p* -0 ^ 10 * c * bh *’ 

othw orenmnnw^tiottl rh^mel* for the o» of oth«»: Provided, 
0» provimoia of thi- cleiw* exW only to the e^TitiM of 
Mid earner with iwpwt to eBoaodaiy end do sot 

Kxampt from liability d* of oti»n with mp* to th-ir 

own primary or aeoandnry tm«mB«on; or 
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TETf OP COttCTTE PRUfl 

|111, li m i t a t ions on exclusive rights: Secondary trans* 
missions 

(a) Certain Becondaby TRAXsinaaioNS Ex¬ 
empted.—T he secondary transmission of a primary trans¬ 
mission embodying a performance or display of a work is 
not an infringement of copyright if— 

(1) the secondary transmission is not made by a 
cable system, and consists entirely of the relaying, by 
the management of a hotel, apartment house, or similar 
establishment, of signals transmitted by a broadcast sta¬ 
tion licensed by the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion, within the local service area of such station, to the 
private lodgings of guests or residents of such establish¬ 
ment, and no direct charge Is made to see or hear the 
secondary transmission; or 

(2) the secondary transmission is made solely for 
the purpose and under the conditions specified by clause 
(2) of section 110; or 

(3) the secondary transmission is made by any car¬ 
rier who has no direct or indirect control over the con¬ 
tent or selection of the primary transmission or over the 
particular recipients of the secondary transmission, and 
whose activities with respect to the secondary transmis- 




(b) teo~«T ^ 

——— - p»n« i» —— w - , ' , ' a “ 

-■■- -- i~m to <1- H-fc * l*"’*' 7 

.tad™ . p«fam-«. « rf. * 0 * - «**—“■ “ “ 

imte SOI, od » fcUy «*i«* to U * 

pnniW bj mtia* too throoob »«,if U» P™T •"» 
_ j, „4. to <«***» b, *• P" bfe « 1*1« « » <”■ 

trolhd and limit'd to racaption by pnitioalar nnnibon of tha 
Praaidid. Itotor, Tito toh meondatj tra ”" * not action 

.bla aa an Mt of »*»»««* if *!*• ■»"■*«■ °* ** ' 

podnr tba oocoodary tranamimkat La cnioind ondio tin rob*, io«o)a- 

„ M^hviMUom of tt» Federal CowaMUiie***** CnT~“ L “* 



sion consist solely of providing wires, cables, or other 
communications channels for the use of others: Provided, 
That the provisions of this danse extend only to the 
notivitiea of said carrier with respect to secondary trana- 
missions and do not exempt from, liability the activities 
of others with respect to their own primary or secondary 


(4) the secondary transmission is not made by a 

cable system bat is made by a governmental body, or 
other nonprofit organization, without any purpose of 

d ire ct or indirect comma rial advantage, and without 
charge to the recipients of the secondary t ranumia wan 
other than assessments necessary to defray the actual 
and reasonable coats of maintaining and operating the 
secondary transmission service. 

(b) Sbooxdaby Tkansmisbiof of Pbixaby Tranb- 
MIB8ION TO CoNTBOLiiB) Goour.—Notwithstanding the 
provisions of wibsections (a) and (c), the secondary trans¬ 
mission to the public of a primary transmission embodying a 
performance or display of a work is actionable as an act of 
infringement under section 501, and is folly subject to the 
remedies provided by sections 502 through 506, if the pri¬ 
mary transmission is not made for reception by the pubic 
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at large bat is controlled and limited to reception by par¬ 
ticular members of the public: Provided, however, That such 
secondary transmission is not actionable as an act of infringe¬ 
ment if— ’ 

(1) the primary transmission is made by a broad¬ 
cast station Kc e ns e d by the Federal Conmamoitmi 
Commission; 

(2) die carriage of the signals comprising the sec¬ 
ondary transmission is required under the rules, regular 

tions, or authorisations of the Federal Communications (O 

Commission; and «sj 

(3) the signal of the primary transmitter is not 
altered or changed in any way by the secondary 
transmitter. 

(c) SscosuAJiT Transmissions by Cable Systems — 

(1) Subject to the provisions of clauses (2), (3), and 

(4) of this subsection, secondary transmissions to the public 
by a cable system of a primary transmission, made by a broad¬ 
cast station licensed by the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission or by an appropriate governmental authority of 
Canada or Mexico and embodying a performance or display 
of & work shall be subject to compulsory licensing upon 
compliance with the requirements of subsection (d) where 
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the carriage of the signals comprising the secondary trans¬ 
mission is permissible under the rules, regulations, or authori¬ 
zations of the Federal Communications Commission. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of clause (1) of this 
subsection, the willful or repeated secondary transmission to 
the public by a cable system of a primary transmission made 
by a broadcast station licensed by the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission or by an appropriate governmental author¬ 
ity of Canada or Mexico and embodying a performance or 
display of a work is actionable as an act of infringement under 
Motion 601, and is fully subject to the remedies provided by 
sections 502 through 506, in the following cases: 

(A) where the carriage of the signals comprising 
the secondary transmission is not permissible under the 
rules, regulations, or authorizations of the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission; or 

(B) where the cable system has not recorded the 
notice specified by subsection (d) and deposited the 
statement of account and royalty fee required by sub¬ 
section (d). 

(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of clause (1) of 
this subsection and subject to the provisions of subsection 
(e) of this section, the secondary transmission to the public 
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by a cable system of a primary transmission made by a 
broadcast station licensed by the Federal Communications 
Commission or by an appropriate governmental authority 
of Canada or Mexico and embodying a performance or dis¬ 
play of a work if actionable as an act of infringement under 
section 601 , and is fully subject to the remedies provided 
by sections 602 through 606, if the content of die particular 
program in which the performance or display is embodied, 
or any commercial advertising or station announcements 
transmitted by the primary transmitter during, or immediate¬ 
ly before or after, the transmission of such program, is in 
any way willfully altered by the cable system through 
changes, deletions, or additions, except for the alteration, 
deletion, or substitution of commercial advertisements per¬ 
formed by those engaged in television commercial advertis¬ 
ing market research: Provided, That the research company 
has ob taine d the prior consent of the advertiser wbo has 
purchased the origins! commercial advertisement, the tele¬ 
vision station broadcasting that commercial advertisement, 
and the cable system performing the secondary transmission: 
And provided further, That such commercial alteration, 
deletion, or substitution is not performed for the purpose of 
mriving income from die sale of that commercial tune. 


to 
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(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of clause (1) of 
this subjection, the secondary transmission to the public 
by a cable system of a primary transmission made by a 
broadcast station licensed by an appropriate governmental 
authority of Canada or Mexico and embodying a perform¬ 
ance or display of a work is actionable as an act of infringe¬ 
ment under section 501, and is fully subject to the remedies 
provided by sections 502 through 506, if (A) with respect 
to Canadian signals, the community of die cable system is 
located more than one hundred and fifty miles from the 
United Statea-Canadian border and is also located sooth of die 
for t y secon d parallel of latitude, or (B) with respect to 
Mfiimn signals, dm secondary transmission is made by a 
cable system which received die primary transmission by 
means other than direct interception of a free space radio 
wave emitted by such broadcast television station, unless 
prior to April 15, 1976, inch cable system was actually 
carrying, or was specifically authorised to carry, the signal 
or such foreign station on the system pursuant to the rales, 
regulations, or authorisations of the Federal Communica- 
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Coupciaosi License for Secondary Teanb- 


MiaBJONs by Cable Systems.— 
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(1) For any nmadary traMmiarion to be subject to compulsory 
litany nntUr ^w*i^ (c), the cabl* iy*twn shsll at least one month 
before tbs dste of the secondary trmnsmisBoo or within 30 dsys after 
the enintment of Act, whir-haver date is lster, record in the Copy¬ 
right Office a notice including a s tat e m en t of the identity and addn» 
of the person who owns or operates the secondary tr ansmi s s ion service 
or hee power to » primary control over it, together with the 

.UM tad l ocati on of the primary trannnitter or primary transmit¬ 
ters, and thereafter, from time to time, each further information m the 
Begwtor of Copyright* shall prescribe by regulation to carry out the 
purpoeee of thie clausa 


(2) A cable system whom eecondary transmissions have bevn subject 
to oonpuleory licensing under subsection (c) shall, during the months 
of January, April, July, and October, deposit with the BegiMer of 
Copyrights, in accordance with requirements that the Register shall 
prescribe by regulation— 


bbct or co^amz rnanwn awkhwt 

(1) For any secondary transmission to )»e subject to 
oompulsory licensing under subsection (o), the cable sys¬ 
tem dull, at least one month before the date of the com¬ 
mencement of operations of die cable system or within one 
hundred and eighty days after the enactment of this Act, 
whichever is later, and thorenfter within thirty days after 
each occasion on which the ownership or control or the 
signal carriage uomplement of the cable system changes 
record in die Copyright Offioe a notice including a state¬ 
ment of the identity and address of the person who owns 
or operates the secondary tra ns m i ssion service or has power 
to exercise primary control over it, together with the name 
and location of the primary transmitter or primary tmn*~ 
mitten whose signals are regularly carried by the cable 
system, and thereafter, from time to time, such further 
information as the Register of Copyrights, after consulta¬ 
tion with die Copyright Royalty Commission, shall pre¬ 
scribe by regulation to carry out the purpose of this clause. 

(2) A cable system whose secondary transmissions 
have been subject to compulsory licensing under subsection 
(c) shall, on a semiannual basis, deposit with the Register 
of Copyrights, in accordance with requirements that the 
Register shall, after consultation with the Copyright Royalty 
Commission, prescribe by regulation— 



m? ADORD U MBM* 

(A) * of account, covering the three month! next 

preceding, ^tcifjinf the number of chann el* oat which the cable 


and locations of all primary trammittan whose tr anwni* *i o cs 
were further transmitted by the cable system, the total number 
of subscribers to the cable sy*«n, the gmaa amounts paid to the 
cable system irrespective of eouire, and separate statements of 
the grum revenues paid to the cable system for advertising, leamd 
rh.nnel*, and cable-casting for which a per-program or par- 
channel charge is made, and by subscribers for the basic service of 
providing secondary transmimian* of primary broadcast true- 


mitten; and 


(B) a total royalty fee for the period covered by the state¬ 
ment, computed on the basis of specified percentage* of the gram 
receipts from subscriber* to the cable service during said period 
for the basic service of providing secondary transmissions of 
primary broadcast transmitters- m follows: 


-J7- 
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(A) a statement of account, covering the six months 
next preceding, specifying the number of channels on 
which the cable system made secondary transmissions 
to its subscribers, the names and locations of ail primary 
transmitters whose transmissions were further trans¬ 
mitted by the cable Bystem, the total number of subscrib¬ 
ers, and the gross amounts paid to the cable system for 
the basic service of providing secondary transmissions of 
primary broadcast transmitters; and such other data as 
the Register of Copyrights may, after consultation with 
the Copyright Royalty Commission, from time to time 
prescribe by regulation. Such statement shall also include 
a special statement of aocount covering any nonnetwork 
television programing that was carried by tire cable sys¬ 
tem in whole or in part beyond the local service area of 
the primary transmitter, under rales, regulations, or 
authorizations of the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion permitting the substitution or addition of signals 
under certain circumstances, together with logs showing 
the times, dates, stations, and programs involved in root* 
substituted or added carriage; and 

(B) except in the case of a cable system whose 
royalty is specified in rabolaoee (C) or (D), a total 
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(i) Vi percent of any gw* rwaipta up to *40,000; 

(ii) 1 percent of any grow receipt* toUllin* mow thin 
$40,000 but nut more than $80,000; 

(lit) 1V4 percent cf any grow receipts totalling mow than 
$80,000, but not more than $120,000; 

(it) 2 percent of any from reoaipta totalling mow than 
$190,000, but not more than $180,000; and 

(T) 2Vi percent of any gn m receipt* totalling mom than 
$180,000. 

Where actual gnm receipts paid by eubecribem to a cable eerr- 
ice total leaf than $40,000, from receipts for the porpoae of thia 
subparagraph ehall he computed by wibtrarting from «oh actual 
grom receipta the amount by which $40,000 exceeda each actual 
gtvm receipta, except that in no cane ehall a cable sj*emh groaa 
receipt* be reduced to Urn than $1^00. 
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sit or cdmctixb suuTxitm * mm — t 
in computing the Amounts payiJMe under paragraphs (ii) 
through (iv), above, any fraction of a distant signal 
equivalent shall he computed at its fractional value and, 
in the case of any cable system located partly within and 
partly without the local servioe area of a primary trans¬ 
mitter, gross receipts shall be limited to those gross re¬ 
ceipts derived from subscribers located without the local 
servioe ana of such primary transmitter; 

(C) if the actual gross receipts paid by subscribers 
to a cable system for the period covered by the state¬ 
ment for the bane service of providing secondary trans¬ 
missions of primary broadcast transmitters total leas than 
$80,000, gross receipts of the cable system for the 
purpose of this subdausc shall be computed by subtract¬ 
ing from such actual gross receipts the amount by which 
$80,000 exceeds such actual gross receipts, except that 
inno cane shall a cable system’s gross receipts be reduced 
to lew than $3,000. The royalty fee payable under this 
subclause shall be 0.5 of 1 per centum, regardless of the 
number of distant signal equivalents, if any; and 

(D) if the actual gross receipts paid by subscribers 
to a cable system for the period covered by die state¬ 
ment, for the basic service of providing secondary trans- 
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mission* of primary broadcast transmitters, arc more 
than $80,000 but ten than $160,000, the royalty fee 
payable under this subclause shall l»e (i) 0.5 of 1 per 
centum of any grim receipts in excess of $80,000; and 
(U) 1 per centum of any gross receipts in excess of 
$80,000 bat less than $160,000, regardk-** of tlie 
number of distant signal equivalents, if any. 

(S) The Register of Copyrights shall receive all fees 
deposited under thin section and, after deducting the reason¬ 
able ooata incurred by the Copyright Office under this section, 
shall deposit the bahiucc in the Trensury of the United HUtes, 
in such manner as the (Secretary of the Treasury dinx-ts, for 
later distribution by the Copyright Royalty Conuuissiou as 
provided by this tide. The Register shall submit to the 
Copyright Royalty Commission, on a semiannual basis, a 
compilation of all statements of account covering die relevant 
six-month period provided by clause (2) of this subsection. 

(4) The royalty fees thus deposited shall, in accordance 
with the procedures provided by clause (5), be distributed 
to those among die following copyright owners who chum 
that their works were the subject of secondary transmissions 
by cable systems during the relevant semiannual period: 



(•) Tb* royalty fan thro dspositsd **n ba di*ribotod in a«ri- 
m with tbs following procedures: 

(A) During tba month of July in sseAyaar, arory fvmm claim- 
inf to bo entitled to compulsory Ueanss fans fee asocmdaiy ttvm- 
aims made during the prooading twehra-month pariod dull 
file a claim with tha Bagi^ar of Copyrights, in aoeonfenos with 

erithManding any provision* of tha antitrurt laws (aa designated 
in section l of tba Act of October 15,191*. » Stet. T», titfs 15, 
C.S.C., section 12, and any amendments of such lows), for psr- 
poaea of this clause any claimants may agree among themaalva* 
as to tha proportionate division of compulsory licensing fee* 
among them, may lump their claim* togathar and 111* them 
jointly or m a single clum, or may designate a common agent to 
receive payment on their behalf. 
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(A) may mch owner whose work wm indoded in 


a secondary transmission made hy a cable system of a 
aonnetwoik television program in whole or in part be¬ 
yond the local service area of the primary transmitter; 
and 

(B) any such owner whose work waa included in 
a secondary trammumon identified in a special state¬ 
ment of account deposited under danse (9) ( A); and 

(C) any snch owner whose work was included in 
noonetwork programing consisting n donrdy of ami 

signals carried by a cable system in whole or in part ^ 

to 

beyond the local service area of the primary transmitter CD 

of such program*. 

(5) The royalty fees thus deposited shall be distributed 
in accordance with the following procedure*: 

(A} Daring the month of July in each year, every 
person claiming to be entitled to compulsory fieense 
fees for secondary transmissions shall file a daim with 
the Copyright Royalty Commission, in accordance with 
requirements that the Commimioo shall prescribe by reg¬ 
ulation. Notwithstanding any provisions of the antitrust 
laws (within the meaning of section 12 of title 15), for 
purpose* of this clause any claimants may agree among 




(B) After ths hat day of Align* of cock year, tho BagiWr of 
Copyrights toall j i tenin whathar than mate a cop tiwwij 
coocarmiag tha sUtameat of soowutf or tha dWibatioa of royalty 
fn* If 1m deteimiii— A* no aadi eoatnmny nite, bo AaQ, 
after dadoe Un g hia i —ibb nbuntewlm coals ondar this 


■adao*, ditoribote m ch fsas to tha copyright owners anritlsd, or 
to thaar daagnated i|Mt& If ha fads tbs sriafffs of a costr»> 
may ha ahall no t if y to that fact and pr ocaa d to ooaatitqte a 
paaal of tbs Copyright Royalty Tribunal in accordance with 
saotioa 80S. In «wb caaaa tha isaanoahli arirwinitorativo costs of 
tha R a gialsr nndar this aaetaai ahall ba dadactsd prior to diatribw- 
tui of tha royalty fas by tbs Tribunal. 


(C) Daring tha paaadcncy of any proesading ondar thia aob- 

■ rria n, tha R fitoro of Copyrights or the Copyright Royalty Tri» 

banal ahall withhold from d i s tributi on an ■ ■* ■* «* to 

aatiafy all rl a hna with impact to which a co nfaiww a y mate, bat 
toall bars discretion to prnwaad to diteribota any »W 

an not in oontiwreny. 
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themselves as to the proportionate division of compulsory 
lioensing fees among them, may lamp their claim* to¬ 
gether and file them jointly or as a single claim, or may 
designate a common agent to receive payment on their 
behalf. 

(B) After the first day of August of each year, 
the Copyright Royalty Commission shall determine 
whether there exists a controversy concerning the dis¬ 
tribution of royalty fees. If the Cumnniwton determines 
that no such controversy exists, it shall, after deducting 
its reasonable administrative coats under this section, 
distribute such fees to the copyright owners entitled, or 
to their designated agents. If the Commission finds the 
existence of a controversy, it shall, pursuant to chapter 8 
of this title, conduct a proceeding to determine the 
distributioo of royalty fees. 

(C) During die pendency of any proceeding under 
this subsection, the Copyright Royalty Commission shall 
withhold from distribution an amount sufficient to satisfy 
all Haims with respect to which a controversy exists, 
but shall have discretion to proceed to distribute any 
amounts that are not in controversy. 


to 


to 
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8U4 Limitations on exclusive rights: Public broadcasting of non- 
dramatic literary and maaical works, pictorial, graphic, 
and sculptural works 

(a) Xotwithstanding the provisions of section 106, it is not an 
infringement of copyright for a public broadcasting entity to broad¬ 
cast any nondramatic literary or musical work, pictorial, graphic, or 
sculptural work under the provisions of this section. 

(b) Public broadcasting of nondramatic literary and musical works, 
pictorial, graphic, and sculptural works by a public broadcasting 
entity shall be subject to compulsory licensing upon compliance with 
the requirements of this section. The public broadcasting entity 
shall— 

{1) record in the Copyright Office, at intervals and in accord¬ 
ance with requirements prescribed by the Register of Copyrights, 
a notice stating its identity, address and intention to obtain a 
license under this section; and 

(2) deposit with the Register of Copyrights, at intervals and in 
accordance with requirements prescribed by the Register, a state¬ 
ment of account and the total royalty fees for the period covered 
by the statement based on the royalty rates provided for in 
suhsection (c). 

(c) Reasonable royalty fees for public broadcasting shall be estab¬ 
lished by the Copyright Royalty Tribunal. Such royalty fees may be 
calculated on a per-use, per-progmm. prorated or annual basis as the 
Copyright Royalty Tribunal finds appropriate with respect to the type 
of the copyrighted work and the nature of broadcast use. A par¬ 
ticular or general license agreement between one or more public broad¬ 
casting entities and one or more copyright owners prior or subsequent 
to determination of applicable rates determined by the Copyright 
Royalty Tribunal may be substitute for a compulsory license pro¬ 
vided in this section. Public broadcasting entities and copyright own¬ 
ers shall negotiate in good faith and cooperate fully »ith the Copy¬ 
right Royalty Tribunal in establishing reasonable royalty fees in an 
expeditious mxnner. 

(d) The royalty fees deposited with the Register of Copyrights 
under this section shall be distributed in accordance with the follow¬ 
ing procedures: 
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(a) The exclusive righto provided by section 106 shall, 
with respect to die weeks specified by sebeection (b) end 
tee activities specified by subsection (d), be atbject to the 
conditions end limitations prescribed by teas section. 

(b) Not later than thirty days following tee date of 
publication by tee FVe md e nt of the notice announcing the 
initial appointments of the metnU-r* of the Copyright Royally 
Oommisaon, as provided by section 801 (c), the Chairman 
of tee Commission shall eansc notice to he published in the 
Federal Register of the imtratHm of proceedings for the pur¬ 
pose of determining reasonable terms and rates of royalty 
payments for the activities specified by anbacction (d) with 
respect to published uoudrstuatic mnsiot] works aod pub* 
lished pictorial, graphic, and sculptural works during a 
period beginning as provided in cbmse (3) of this subsec¬ 
tion and ending on December 31, 1982. Copyright owners 
and public broadcasting entities shall negotiate in good faith 
end cooperate folly with the Commission in an effort to reach 
reasonable and expeditious result*. Notwithstanding any 
provision of tee antitrust laws (within tee meaning of section 
12 of ride 15), any owners of copyright m works specified 
by this subsection and any public broadcasting entities. 
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(3) A “performing rights society” is mu smoriariou or corpora¬ 
tion that licenses the public performsncs of nondrwnutic musical 
works on behalf of the copyright owners, such as ths American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers, Broadcast Mus i c, 
Inc., and SESAC, Inc. 


(S) A “performing rights society” is sn attoeUtioi 
at «wponti«a that Bosoms the public performance of 
noo&uaitie mnscal works on behalf «f the copyright 
®™«» ■Mh as the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Poblishen, Broadcast Music, Inc., ted 
SK&AO, lac. 


S117. Scope of exclusive rights: Use is conjunction with 
patera and similar information systems 

Notwithstanding the provisions of sections 106 through 116 and 118, 
tins title does not atford to the owner of copyright in a work any 
greater or lesser rights with respect to the use of the work in conjunc- 
ti,«ii with automatic systems capable of storing, processing, retrieving, 
nr transferring inforiiistion. or in conjunction with any similar dewier, 
inirliinr. or process. Ilian tliose afforded to .corks undar tha law, 
whether title IT hr the common law or statutes of a State, in effect on 
December 31. 19T#. as held applicable and construed by a court in an 
action brought muter this title. 


|117, Sewvo a i a aa twal m rifktn: Dm to ■QmIIm wdk 


Xetwitkataafi^ tka prwewnoaa at aeots o w a 106 throajk 
116 and 118, thk dda does got afford to du amir at oofj- 
rifht in It wort any p m Nr or laamr riffkta sritk raapaat 
totka am <t tka wort ia oowjmedon wtdi ntomado ijitami 


lafcrsadoa, or a oaajaantm wild cm y dmdar derioa, 
■ankrwc, or pr n eaN , than Sam aflotda d to woaka galar 


tka law, wkatker dda lTarSa nan law or atatotoa at a 
*»•». ¥ $fp*uPW» “ Wl appBoaUa 
and oooatnwd by a coart in aa aata kraofht radar thb 
dda. 
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(t) il "vfntar” is 117 {am who, alum or jointly wife 

(A) pw « can-opcttod pbmoio co rd pltjw; or 

(B) too tto pbwor to anb a eoin-opantad p hn a nr ocotd 
planar anilaihla for plocmont ia an atfafclifenant for pur*- 
p—of pablie p arfu r m apca; or 

1C) toe tto pnrv to aunrto primary edttnl mr tto 
wlartim of tto miferal worto madb arailahla tto pohlic 
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(B) is located in an establishment making no 
direct or indirect charge for admission; 

(C) is accompanied by a list of the titles of all 
the musical works available for performance on it, 
which list is affixed to the phonorecord player or 
posted in the establishment m a prominent position 
where it can be readily examined by the public; and 

(D) affords a choice of wo As available for 
performance and permits the choice to be made by 
the patrons of the establishment in which it is 
located. 

(2) An “operator" is nny person who. al«ne 
or jointly with others 

(A) owns n coin-o pern ted phonoreoord plov¬ 
er; or 

(B) has the power to make a coin-operated 
phonorecord player available for placement in an 
establishment for purposes of public performance; 

(C) has fee power to exercise primary control 
over die selection of the musical works made avail¬ 
able for public performance in a coin-operated pho¬ 
norecord player. 



! or warm um 


(41 .OtanTAK. Pbialw—A ay p i iw who knowingly —h * a 
hi* rim —ir g - ef a ntml fa* in a* sppliemtfaa fk4 mim 
dm (1) (A)sd snhrrina' ( 6 ), hr wWfaoWmfJy *»•«■ a«tifcsfa 

mbjm! Mkr diM ef mbsttfan (b) or knowingly aflaa 

■4 aewtiAmfotea ptoaomord playsr other than ths oat it «mm, 
Antt)»ui>sd?ijtwn»nihnn|A80a 


(•> Pauiuoni, Aaaasd inthis met**, tho fallowing tww and 

tfafr variant faspsasanthafaBowinf: 

(1) A “eoia-opsratsii phmMword playsr** » a wAia> or 


(A) » wnpWysd -My far 
fawned u iiaiiol wriwby —mi 
MllwliiHy l i faitt» ^iaii; 
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«ach access has been denied, and the court shall have the 
power to diM-lare the compulsory license thereof invalid from 
the date of issue thereof. 

(d) Criminal Pen altebs. —Any person who know¬ 
ingly makes a fake representation of a material fact in an 
application filed under danse (1) (A) id subsection (b), or 
who knowingly alters a certificate issued under clause (1) 
(B> id subsection (b) or knowingly affixes such a certificate 
to a pbonorecord player other than the one it covers, shall be 
fined not more than $2,500. 

(e) Definitions. —As used a this section, the follow¬ 
ing terms and their variant forms mean the following: 

(1) A “coin-operated phoooreeord player” is a ma¬ 
chine or device that— 

(A) is employed solely for the performance of 
non dramatic musical works by means of phonoreo- 
ords upon being activated by insertion id coins, cur¬ 
rency, tokens, or other monetary units or their 
equivalent; 
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to perform the work publicly by means of a win-operated 
phonorecord player is limited as follows: 

(1) The proprietor of the establishment in which 
the public performance takes place is not liable for 
infringement with respect to such public performance 
unless—• 

{A) auch proprietor is the operator of the 
phonorecord pkyer; or 

(B) such proprietor refuses or fails, within one 
month after receipt by registered or certified mail of 
a request, at a time during which the certificate JO 

required by clause (1) (C) of subsection (b) is 
not affixed to the phonorecord player, by the copy¬ 
right owner, to make full disclosure, by registered 
or certified mail, of the identity of the operator 6f 
the phonorecord player, 

(2) The operator of the co in-opera ted phonorecord 
player may obtain a compulsory license to ]>erfonn the 
work publicly on that phonorecord player by filiug the 
application, affixing the certificate, and paying the 
royalties provided by subsection (b). 

(b) Recordation ok Coin-0 cheated Phonorecord 
Flayer, Affixation of Certificate, and Royalty 
Payable Under Compulsory License.— 






detailed cumulative annual Ktatonmuts of account, certified 
by a certified public accountant, shall be filed lor every com¬ 
pulsory licence under this section. The regulation* covering 
both the monthly and the annual statements of aboouut slip!) 
prescribe the form, content, and foamier of certification with 
respect to the number of records; made and the number of 
records distributed. 

(4) li the copyright owner does not receive the monthly 
payment and the monthly and annual statements of ac¬ 
count when due, he may give written notice to the licensee 
that, unless the default is remedied within 30 days from bD 

the date of the notice, the compulsory license will be uuto- 
maiieally terminated. Such termination renders either the 
making or the distribution, or both, of all phouorecords for 
which the royalty had not been paid, actionable as acts of 
infringement under section 501 aud fully subject to the 
remedies provided by sections 502 through 506. 

(US. Scape of exclusive rights in nondrnmntic musical 
works: Public performances by means of coin- 
oporatod phonorecord players 
(a) Limitation on Exclusive Eight—I n the 
case of a nondrama tic musical work embodied in a phouo- 
rocord, the eacluarve right under clause {4) of section 106 






- (b) Ncmci or Ijrrxjmow To OfTAix Cowurresr Licknss; D» 

rOWATTOK OF OwiTD OF PxmUMJkJCCX Rbxht. - 

(1) Any person who wishes to obtain a compulsory license 
under this section Anil, before or within thirty day* after making, 
end before distributing any phonorecords of the work, serre notice 
of his intention to do so on the copyright owner. If the registra¬ 
tion or other public records of the Copyright Office do not identify 
the copyright owner and include an add ram at which notice can 
be served on him, it shall be sufficient to file the notice of intention 
in the Copyright Office. The notice shall comply, in form, con¬ 
tent, and m a nne r of service, with requirements thet the Register 
of Copyrights shall prescribe t/ regulation. 

(2) If the copyright owner so requests in writing not later than 
ten days after service or filing of the notice required by clause (1), 
the person exercising the compulsory lioetun shall designate, an 
a label or container accompanying each phonorecord of the work 
diAribated by him, and in the form and manner that the Register 
of Copyrights shall prescribe by regulation, the mm* of the 
copyright owner or hia agent to whom royalties for public per¬ 
formance of the work are to be paid. 

(3) Failure to serve or file the notioe required by clause (1), or 
to designate the name of the owner or agent as required by danse 
(2), foreclose* the pocnibility of a compulsory license and, in the 
abs ence of a negotiated license, renders the making mrf distribu¬ 
tion of phonorecords actionable aa acts of infringement nndar 
f'sctioo 301 and fully subject to the remedies provided by sections 
509 through 800 . 


3 101. • • • 

(e) Imtjm. ii v\or-\»HF: Farts net Can in Mbtiianical Mnuc- 
Pauotd.xu Mwiustt-Interrhangpalile jiarts, such as discs or tapes 
for use in mechanics! music-producing machines sdajNed to reproduce 
copyrighted musical Forks, shall be considered copies of the copy¬ 
righted musical Forks which tliey serve to reproduce mechanically 
for tlie purposes of this section 101 and sections 106 ami 108 of thia 
title, and the unauthorised manufacture, use, or sale of snrh inter¬ 
changeable |Mrts shall constitute an infringement of the copyrighted 
work rendering rite infringer liable in accordance with all provisions 
of this title dealing with infringements of copyright and. in a care of 
will fid infringement for profit, to criminal prosecution pursuant to 
section 1<H of this title. Wlwnevtr tnv person, in tlie ahavnee of a 
license agreement, intends to uae a copyrighted musical rnnqmsition 
upon tlie [wits of in*rumenta rerving to reproduce mechanically the 
mnsiml work, relying u|xm the compulsory license provision of this 
title, he shall sene notice of such intention, by registered mail, upon 
the copyright proprietor at his last address disrloord by tlie records of 
the copyright office, rending to the copyright office a duplicate of soch 



not change the basic melody or fundamental character of 
the work, and shall not be subject to protection ax a deriva¬ 
tive work under this title, except with the express consent 
of the copyright owner. 

(b) Notice of Intention To Obtain Oompulhoby 
License.— 

(1) Any peixon who wishes to obtain a compulsory 
license under tilts section shall, Indore or within thirty days 
after making, and before distributing any phonorecords i»f the 

work, serve notice of intention to do so on the copyright own- ^ 

er. If the registration or other public records of the Copyright Qx 

Office do not identify the copyright owner and iueludc an 
address at which notice can be served, it shall be sufficient 
to file the notice of intention iu the Copyright Office. The 
notice shall comply, in form, content, and manner of service, 
with requirements that the Register of Copyrights shall pre¬ 
scribe by regulation. 

(2) Failure to serve or file the notice required by clause 
(1) forecloses the possibility of a compulsory license and, in 
the absence of a negotiated license, renders the making and 
distribution of phonorecords actionr Me as acts of infringe¬ 
ment under section 501 and fully subject to the remedies 
provided by sections 502 through 500. 





(a). ATAn.iwT.Ttr aim Scope op Coxpuuokt 

Io«* 

(1 } Whan pbo n ars co r da of a nondnmatic ramies! work 
have ben distributed to the public is tbe United States 
unfair die authmity sf the copyright owner, any other person 
nay, by ocapplying with die pro vinous of thirsectisw, obtain 
a compulsory license to make and distribute phoooreeords 
of the work A person may obtain a compulsory license only 
if his or her primary purpose in making phonoreeords ‘is to 
distribute them to the public for private nee. A person may 
not obtain a compulsory license for ase of the work in the 
making ef phoooreeords duplicating a sound recording fix^d 
by another, units*: (i) such sound reeording was fixed 
lawfully; and (») the making of the phoooreeords was au¬ 
thorised by the owner ef copyright in die sound recording or, 
if the sound recording was fixed before February 15, 1971, 
by any person who fixnd the sound iteordbg pntuuanr to 
an sTprem Beanos from the owner of the copyright in the 
mariaal work or pursuant to a valid compulsory Braise for 
wm of ouch work fa a mad reeerdmg. 

(1> A compulsory fieenae hfatoHs the privilege of 
making a marina! arrangement of the work to the extent 
wene e mr y to conform it to the style or manner of interpreta¬ 
tion of the pcsfcrmanee involved, but the anangoneut shall 

/. 
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(e) This wctiou does not limit or impair tbs •xehtoro rifht to por- 
fora publicly, by mm ns of i pboooreeord, my of tbs works ipi eiM 
by netioB 109(4). 


1114 . Scmf of ncMn righto to stool works: 

C—pstoorr Hr—I to iMto «to tfctrikottog ph*M 
l o to t d s 

In tbi earn of nondrsmstic musical works, tbs czcImts rigfeto pro- 
▼idsd by clooM (1) sad (») ofaseboo 108, to msk* and to ditoriboto 
ptomorocordb of Boeh works, sis wbject to oompolsory licensing under 

tbs ooaditioDs spseifisd by Uus SKtion. 


| 1 . • • * 

(*) < » • And u n condition of extending tto copyright control to such 
mechanical reproductions, that wlwneeer the owner of a musical copy¬ 
right has used or permitted or knowingly acquiesced in the use of the 
copyrighted work upon tlie parts of instruments serving to lepmdure 
mechanically tlio musical work, any other person may make similar 
use of the copyrighted work upon the payment to the'copyright pro¬ 
prietor of a royalty of 2 cents on each such part manufactuml, to be 
paid by tlie manufacturer thereof; and the copyright proprietor may 



(c) This section does not limit or impair the exclusive 
right to perform publicly, by means of a phonoreeord, any 
of the works specified by section 106 (4). 

(d) (hi January 3, 1978, tlie Register uf Copyright 
after consulting with representative* of owners of copyrighted 
materials, representatives of the broadcastiug. recording, 
motion picture, entertainment industries and arts organiza¬ 
tion*. representative^ of organized labor and performtM' of 
copyrighted materials, shall submit to the Congress a report 
setting forth recommendations ns to whether this section 

to 

should lie amended to provide for performers mid copyright 4 ** 

CO 

owners of copyrighted material any performance rights in 
such material. The report should describe the status of such 
rights in foreign countries, the views of major interested 
parties, and specific legislative or other recommendation', if 
any. 

§115. Scope of exclusive rights in nondrama tic musical 
works: Compulsory license for making and dis¬ 
tributing pbonoreeords 

In the case of nondraaiatic musical works, the cxehiMve 
rights provided by clauses (1) and (3) of section 106. to 
make and to distribute phonorecords of such works, are sub¬ 
ject to compulsory licensing under the conditions specified 
by this section. 
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TXXT or OCMCnXE SUBSTITUTE iwmwi -JJ. 

of phonoreoords, or of copies of motion pictures tod other 
audio visual works, that directly or indirectly recapture the 
actual Bounds fixed in the recording. The exclusive right of 
the owner of copyright in a Bound recording under daoee 
(2) of Motion 106 is limited to the right to prepare a 
derivative work in which the actual Bounds fixed in the 
Bound recording are rearranged, remixed, or otherwise al¬ 
tered in sequence or quality. The exclusive rights of the 
owner of copyright in a sound recording under clauses (1) 
and (2) of section 106 do not extend to the making or 
duplication of another sound recording that consists entirely 
of an independent fixation of other sounds, even though 
such sounds imitate or simulate those in the copyright sound 
recording. The exclusive rights of the owner of copyright 
in a sound recording under chases (1), (2|, and (3) of 
section 106 do not apply to sound recordings included in 
educational television and radio programs (as defined in 
section 397 of title 47) distributed or transmitted by or 
through public broadcasting entities (as defined by section 
HjB(gJ) :. Provided, Tfc*t OOplOa or p&oaoreoords of wad 
programs are not commercially distributed by or through 
public broadcasting entities to the general public. 


* 
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(t>) flM * pitfarial, frmphic, or KnlptmJ work in whirh oopj- 
tt 1 —this titki M otiMasri in sn original ovnaoMnUl 
<k^ic4»wfid artids, by ths eopyrigbt proprietor or ondsr an 
mprwm l»ew*» from him, tko dwnga rfmil bo sligibls for protect** 
onfer tbo pnowHn of tit to II of this Art. 

(«) Protect** nadr this title of a work in which copyright *>fadtfa 
tersiisste with nepeek to its *ti]i»tion in oeefnl srticka wten- 
mm tte copyright proprietor hes obtained ng&ntkm of sa oras- 
^iffa of » useful article nobodying »»d work mtder the pro- 
Ti^M of titJe n of th» Act XTnkwi »*»d until the r^yrigbt proprietor 
w flttMuj nek rogi^m&o n . the eopyrighted pictorial, gmphie, 
er woipterei work Asfl uuti m » ia »H i w | i u * «» b« ewrwed by sad 
*bj«t to the protection sfforded by the copyright soho^ing under 

d»ttb. rn thk .«*» I- a—<1 “ “ “* 

ttooiolrifltoorpnitotoiioiiinitorthiititW. 

(d) Nothin, in this «**• J>»n “J r '-8* 1 * « 
h J o^pom»ii^rthtotittoinoworkinwhi«h<»l7ri«“”**" ,1> - 
^ — a, .jOrti.. dot. of titto II of toil hA, or with loopoct to 
„ y rfilianio. of . eorari«l*H work oUw U»» in d» d-i«n of n 
u—fnl article- 


(n)Tbn«di»iwri*MnoftIi.<rwi»rof«>iryri*lltinn>oondrnoorf- 

i,, „ hnnttd to IS. right. If do<— (1), (*), *~i <*> «* 

1M, nod do o<* indodo onj riftt «f fwrformnno. ondor 

owiicnlWW- . . . ._, 

(b)TI»o*eh>oio»riditoftloowiioi-of I»Ppri*l*“»“’ B,d '*“ ,, ' 1 ' 
i«, U nprodnoo it motor -tbo. 1*(1) to »-*«' to th. ri^* to 
dnplknin tin «nnd «ooriinf in tho form of plonomnrtto tint diiodjy 
or htdimedy rncnptnn tin retool «mwto fi«d in Ho recording Tlnn 
riflt dam not oxtond to tin molin, or doplimtion of oootfaor wood 
ivonding tin* in on indop«nd«>t flnotian of other ooundn, oo** tlongl 
„h mai . iaiitnto or mnmtot. tlo- in On oopjr^d ootmd 
rooording- 
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•the public. copAiight does not include any right to prevent 
the making, distribution, or display of pictures or photo- 
graphs of such articles in connection with advertisements or 
commentaries related to the distribution or display of Midi 
articles, or in connection with news reports. 


§ 114. Scope of exclusive rights in sound recordings 

(a) The exclusive rights of the owner of a copyright in 
a sound recording are limited to the rights specified by 
clauses (1), (2), and (3) of section 106, and do not in- 
dude any right of performance under section 106 { 4). 

(Jb) The exclusive right o! the owner of copyright in 
a sound recording under clause (1) of section 106 is limited 
to the right to duplicate the sound recording in the form 
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(d) The tmroDTuwoD program embodied in * copy or phonorrcord **** 

n«w thi* •Bdioa is ncrt aobject to prt*«cti«i u a denvmti** 
mck under thin title uoept with the expren eoo*nt of the owner* 
of oopyright in the ptt^xnting work* employed in the program. 


fllS. See*e ef enclwdee righto to pictorial, graphic, and a«lp* 

(a) Subject to the prorimone of cleume (l) and (4) of thie *uheec- 
tiaD, the axchaive right to reproduce a copyrighted pictorial, graphic, 
or sculptural work in ropire under section 106 includ- the right to 
reproduce the work in or on any kind of article, whether u*ful or 


(1) Thie titk doee not afford, to the owner of copyright in a 
work that portray* a ueeful article ae such, any greater or leaser 
righto with raepect to the making, dirtribntion, or diaplay of the 
netful article so portrayed than thcee afforded to rock work, 
under the law, whether title IT or the common law or rtatutee of 
* Stot*, in effect on December SI, 1978, « held applicable and 

ooMtrued by a court in an action brought under thi* title. 


(8) In the case of a work lawfully reproduced in tweful article* 
that hare been offered for sale or other distribution to the public, 
copyright doee not include any right to prevent the making, dis¬ 
tribution, or display of picture* or photograph* of such article* 
in connection with advertisements or commentaries related to the 
distribution or display of such article*, or in connection with new* 
report*. 


% » 


UXT Off OQMQTm SOMTItUH 4WTOWT .5). 

(e) The transmission program embodied in s oopy or 
phonorceord made under this section is not subject to r*rp- 
tection as a derivative work under this title except with tin* 
express consent of the owners of copyright in the praesfetnty* 
works employed in the programs. 

§ 113. Scope of exclusive rights in pictorial, graphic, nqd 
sculptural works 

(a) Subject to the provisions of saWetioos (b) and (0) 
of this section, the exclusive right to reproduce a joopvrightod 

pictorial, graphic, or sculptural work in oepiea under eerticp 
l()t» includes tbc right to reproduce the work in or on am 

kind of article, whether useful or otherwise. 

(h) This title does not afford, to the owner nt eopyrigli* 
in a work that portrays a useful article a> such, any greatc- 
or lesser rights with respect to the making, distribution. 0 : 
display of the useful article M) portrayed than those afforded 
to such works under the law. whether lith 17 or the common 
law or statutes of a State, in effect on December 31. 1D77. 
as held applicable and construed by a court in an action 
brought under this title. 

(c) In the ease of a work lawfully reproduced in useful 
article, that have been offered for sale or other distribution to 
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(1) than m no direct or iodine* char* for making or dia- 


(!) nono of sech eopwa or phonoreeords is nod for any psr- 
than s ringl* tnimisnon to the public by s tzans 
aitfai ixginiietiro entitled to trsnamt to the public s perform- 
ixr irf lh work under s license or transfer of the copyright; “d 
(ft) samp* ter cm copy or phononeord the* may be |ii—ml 
eadamTsly lor archival purposes, the copses or pboaoneords an 
ft within one yw from the data the tranmimhai pro- 


(1) them is no direct or indirect charge for making 
or distributing any such copies or phonoreeords; and 

(2) none of Bach copies or phonoreeords is used for 
any performance other than a single transmission to the 
public by a transmitting organization entitled to trans¬ 
mit to the public a performance of the work under a li¬ 
cense or transfer of the copyright; and 

(3) except for one copy or phonnreconl that may 
be preserved exclusively for archival purposes, the copies 
or piKut<H9C0ffls on all destroyed within «m poor fro* 
the date the tranwnission program was first traomtltted 
to the public. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106, it is 

not an i nfring e ment of copyright far a fovuppuacaOal bufty pr 
other nonprofit aignoioatiou entitled to tra n s mit a peffor*- 
anee of a work under Motion 110(8) to mate no mors (hop 
one copy or phoooraeard embodying the perinnuan—, ifv- 
(() the copy or phonoreeord U retained, and mod 
solely by the organization that made it, and w forth* 
cop i es or phononoordb era re pmdo o ed fnrto ft; and 

(2) the copy or phouarwoord is naed safety fse tranfe 
mnoQS enthoriaed under Bests* 110(8), or for p*s 
po ms of archival preservation or security. 
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1112. LUtotteM M txel*^T« rights: Ep hw ral retarding* 

(*) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 10«, end except in the 
case of t motion picture or other audiovisual work, it is not en 
infringement of copyright for s transmitting organization entitled to 
transmit to the public a performance or display of a work, under a 
ticewa or transfer of the copyright or under the limitations on exclu¬ 
sive rights in sound recordings specified by section 114(a), to make 
no more one copy or phono record of a particular tra nsmnw ion 
program embodying the performance or display, if— 

(1) tlw copy or phonorecord is retained and used solely by the 
trazwmitting organization that made it, and no further copiea or 
phonorecord* are reproduced from it; and 

(2) the copy or phonorecord ia used solely for the transmitting 
organization’s own ♦»*—"i'—'"n* within its local seme* area, or 
for pu r p o — of archival preservation or security; and 

(S) anises p re s er ved exclusively for archival parpens, the copy 
or phoooreoord is destroyed within six months from the data the 
transmission program was first transmitted to the public. 
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Aj Md in this section, tha following terms end thsir variant forms 
mu tbs following: 

A “primary tmnaniamon” is • trensminkm mads to the public 
by the transmitting facility whose signals sre being received and 
further tranwnitted by the secondary trmnamiasion aerviee, regard- 
leas of where or when the performance or display was first 
trsnunittsil 

A “secondary tranaminbon” is tbs farther trananitting of a 
primary transmission aumtftaneoosly with the primary trans- 
nimts, or nonaimultaneowly with the primary transmission if by 
a “cable system” not located in whole or in pert within the boond- 
eiy of the forty-eight contiguous States, Hawaii, or Puerto Rico: 
P r ovided , Aemeer, That a nonaunnltaneoas farther transmission 
by a cable system located in a television market in Hawaii of a 
primary transmission shall be deemed to be a secondary tranfc- 
mission if such farther trenmiarion is nee—ary to enable the 
cable system to carry the fall complement of signals allowed it 
■oder the rales and regulations of ths Federal Communeiatiuro 


A “rabla syUam” is a facility, located in any State, Territory, 
Tnrt Territory or Possession, that in whole or in pert receives 
signals transmitted or programs broadcast by one or more te!e- 
vsnon broadcast stations licensed by ths Federal Communications 
Commiauon, and makes secondary transmissions of such signals 


* * 
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<f) D*ri» molts.—A % used in this section, the follow¬ 
ing terms and their variant forma mean the following: 

A '‘primary transmission" is a transmi*k>n made 
to the public by the transmitting fatality whose signals 
are being received and farther transmitted by die second¬ 
ly transmission service, regardless of where or when 
the performance or display was first transmitted. 

A "secondary transmission” is the further t ransmi t- 
ting of a primary transmission rimultaneocsiy with the 
primary transmission, or nonrimohaneoosly with the 
primary transmission if by a “cable system” not located hJ 

Co 

in whole or in part within the boundary of the forty- tO 

eight contiguous States, Hawaii, or Puerto Rico: Pro¬ 
vided, however, That a nonsimoltaneoas further trans¬ 
mission by a cable system located in Ha wan of a primary 
transmisriec dmD be deemed to be a secondary trana- 
misaion if the carriage of the television broadcast signal 
comprising such farther tranamission is permissible under 
the roles, regulations, or authorizations of the Federal 
Commanications Commission. 

A “cable system” is a facility, located in any State, 
territory, trait ter rito r y , or possession, that in whale 
or in part receives signals transmitted or programs broad¬ 
cast by tme or more television broadcast stations licensed 




■tot o* onmnn suiSTiTOts amuhmbut 
(B) the cable system to which the videotape is 
transferred oompHes with clause (1) (A), (B), (C) 
(i), (aii) i and (iv), and (D) through (F) ; and 
(G) such system provides a copy of the affidavit re¬ 
quired to be made in accordance with clause (1) (D) 
to each cable system making a previous nonsimultaneous 
t ransm ission of the same videotape. 

(3) This subsection shall not be construed to supersede 
the exclusivity protection provisions of any existing agree¬ 
ment, or any such agreement hereafter entered into, between 
a cable system and a television broadcast station in the 
area in which the cable system is located, or a network with 
which such station is affiliated. 

(4) As used in this subsection, the term “videotape", 
and each of its variant forms, means the reproduction of 
the images and sounds of a program or programs broadcast 
by a television broadcast station licensed by the Federal 
Communicati ons Commission, regardless of the nature of 
the arterial objects, such as tapes or films, in which the 
reproduction is embodied. 
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TECT AMPTH) BI SOIAT* 

- j_COPTRIGHT OWNERSHIP AND TRANSFER 

m ° *»■■■>“» ***• 

TWMlMttrr at twHn aad UWM n»K4 *T **• ** tA * c - 



| VL Ownership of eopyri«fct 

IirmiI . OwOTan'-Copyright» «* P rotodrf 
^ i. th, .»tta or .uUR« «10-^ 

(b) Worn EM pi* Hn*-—In *E* ““ 

J Iployw or *b.r pw- for -k- *• «* 'Z!Z^ t Z 

tor. IT NT-4 ->»nri- i« • -*«- -*- 1 ^ 

tb», own. .11 of th. right. comprired in lb. copyright. 


(e) CoinMiirnoKi to Couxcnv* Worn—Copyright in each sep¬ 
arate contribution to a collective wot* ia distinct fronl copyright in 
the collective work as * whole, and vesta initially in the author of the 
contribution. In the ah*nce of an express transfer of the copyright 
or of any rights under it, the owner of copyright in the collective 
work is presumed to have acquired only the privilege of reproducing 
and distributing the contribution as part of that particular collective 
work, any revision of that collective work, and any later collective 
work in the same serw. 
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IBEX AK*I*D IT OTA** 


TEXT OP COMI7TO SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT 


|ML Owmt*J» af ewiffct » itottoet fro» rf 

MlarU object 

Ownmhip of % copyright, or of any of tho «xriasm> right* ondor 
a copyright, u diaioci firm ownership of any material objoet in 
which tho work ia embodied. Transfer of ownership of any material 
object, including the copy or pbooorecord in winch tha work is fir* 
find, data not of itealf convey any rights in the copyrighted work 
wWWI in tha object; nor, in the abmne* of an sgreement, dom 
transfer of ownership of a copyright or of any exclusive rights under 
a co p yrig ht oop vey property rights in any material object. 


1 283. Teninatten of transfers and l*c«nsea granted by the aathor 
(a) Cohocooms roa TiaMnr*«o»^—the ««* of any work other 
than a.work mada for hire* the esclumve or nanexclnmva grant of a 
txmiwter or of copyright or of any right under a copyright, 

•suited by tha author on or after January 1, MW* otherwise than 
by will, ie subject to termination under the following ooodhiona: 


ft 27. Comtioirr Diutixit From Jhiorem in Owkt Uomiorno ; 
Error or Salk or Oarrscr. and or Amtokmznt or ComuonT.—The 
copyright is distinct from the property in the material object copy¬ 
righted, and the sale or conveyance, hy gift or otherwise, of the ma¬ 
terial object shall not of itself constitute a transfer of the copyright, 
nor shall tlie assignment of tlie copyright constitute s transfer of the 
title to the material object; but nothing in this title shsll be deemed to 
fori>id, prevent, or reetrirt fl»e transfer of any copy of a copyrighted 
work the poawarion of which has I wen lawfully obtained. 


}24. Duration; Renewal ard Extekwon. —The copyright se¬ 
cured by tim title shall endure for twenty-eight year* from tlie date of 
fir* publication, whether the copyrighted work bean the author’s 
true name or ia published anonymously or under an assumed name: 
Provided, That in the case of any posthumous work or of any period¬ 
ical, cyclopedic, or other composite work upon which the copyright 
was originally secured by the proprietor thereof, or of any work copy¬ 
righted by a corporate body (otherwise than as assignee or licensee of 
the individual author) or by an employer for whom such work is made 
for hire, the proprietor of such copyright shall be entitled to a re¬ 
newal and extension of tlie copyright in such work for the further 
term of twenty-eight years when application for such renewal and 
extension sliall have beeu made to tlie copyright office and duly regis¬ 
tered therein within one year prior to the expiration of tlie original 
term of copyright: And provided further , That in the case of any otlier 
copyrighted work, including a contribution by an individual author 


with respect to the copyright, nr any of the exclusive rights 
under a copyright, ahull lie given effect under this title. 

| SOS. Ownership W copyright as distinct frean •wnerahip 
ef Material object 

Ownership of a copyright, or of any of the exclusive 
righto under a copyright, is distinct from ownership of any 
material object in which the work is embodied. Transfer of 
ownership of any material object, in chiding the oopy or 
phonorecord in which the work ia first fixed, dees not af 
itself convey any righto in die copyrighted work embodied 
in the object; nor, in the absence of an agreemoit, does 
transfer of ownership of a copyright or of any exclusive 
rights tinder a copyright convey property rights in any 
material object. 

| MS. Term last tea ef transfers and Ur— we gi anted by 
the anther 

(a) Conditions for Tjbjcination.— In the case of 
any work other than a work made for hire, the exclusive 
or nonexclusive grant of a transfer or license of oopyright or 
of any right under a oopyright, executed by the author on 
or after January 1, 1978, otherwise than by will, is subject 
to termination under the following conditions: 
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(1) In the cam of a grant executed by ooe author, termination 
of the grant may be effected by that author or, if be is (bad, by 
tha person or persons who, under clause (S) of this subsection, 
own and an entitled to axarcias a total of mon than on* half of 
that author's terminate interest. In the cm* of • grant executed 

by two or non authors of a joint work, termisatMa of the grant 
may bo effected by a majority of the authors who —it; 
if any of such authors is daad, his terminate interest may bo 
i 1 aee unit by the poison or persone who, under clause (8) 

D end are entitled to asrcte a total of mon 
e half of his interest. 


to a periodical or to a cyclopedic or other composite work, the author 
of each work, if Still living, or the widow, widower, or children of the 
author, if the author be not living, or if such author, widow, widower, 
or children be not living, tl*m the authors executor*, or in tlie absence 
of a will, h» next of kiu shall be entitled to a renewal and extension of 
tlie copyright in such work for a further term of twenty^ight years 
when application for nidi renewal and extension sliall have been made 
to the copyright office and duly registered therein within one y ear pri or 
to the expiration of the original term of copyright: And provided 
further. That in defanft of the registration of such application for 
renewal and extension, tlie copyright in any work shall determine at 
tha aspiration of twenty-eight years from firet jHiblication. 


(i) la the mm of a giant executed by one author, 
krmmUo n ai the giant may he effected by that anther 
er, if the author >■ dead, by the p er son or penoos who, 
under clause (2) of this subsection, own and are ro- 
hM to exercise a total of more than one-half of that 
atoher'i town—hen inters*. In the eese of a grant 
rreeatad hy two or more authors of a joint work, ter- 
■niuatiew ef the gnat may he sffa et s d hy a majority 
of tho —thmo who executed it; if uay of sadt author* 
is dead, tho tnaaataon interest of any each author may 
be atoremed as a aait fay tho perm or psracaa who, 
wader o h m <t) of this s ab oe rt ian, awn and era eo- 
titUd to azeraae a total si mo thaw owrehalf of that 


(S) When ea suthor is dead, hie or bar ter minatio n interest ie 
owned, end may be esereiesd,^ hie widow (or her widow) and 
ohikinu or graodchildm u follows: 


(A) the widow (or widower) owns the author's entire tar- 
■nwtim intsseet unhss then in may surviving children or 
grsmichUdnei of the suthor, in which ceee the widow (or 
widower) owns cm half of the author 1 * inters*; 


(2) Where oa author it dead, hit or her termination 
interest is ewned, and may be exercised, by his widow 
Off her wi d owe r and hie or her children or grandduldnm 
ae follows: 

(A) die widow or widower owaa the author's 
entire tonw—tfam interest anlese there ere any 
surviving children or grandchildren of the author, 
in which cue the widow or widower owns one- 
half of the author's interest; 
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(B) the author* surviving children, end the surviving 
children of sny dead child of tho author, own the author^ 
entire termination interest unless tliere is s widow (or wid¬ 
ower) , in which case the ownership of one half of the author's 
interest is divided among them; 

(C) the rights of the authors children and grandchildren 
are in all cases divided among them and exercised on a per 
stirpes hesis according to the number of his children repre¬ 
sented ; the share of the children of a dead child in a termina¬ 
tion interest can be exercised only by the action of a majority 
of them. 


(1) Termination of the grant may be effected at any time daring 
i parted of five yean beginning at the end of thirty-five years from 
tea data of exacutioe of the grant; or, if the grant covers the right 
of publication of ths work) the period begins at the snd of thirty- 
Are years from the data of publication of tea work under the grant 
or at tha and of forty years from the date of axscution of tea 
grant, whichever term ends earlier. 

(4) The termination shall be effected by serving an advance 
notice in writing, signed by tee number and proportion of owners 
ef termination interests required under clauses (1) and (9) of this 
■ihaar.tiou, or by their duly authorised agents, upon tea grantee 


(B) the author's surviving children, and the 
turviving children of any dead child of the author, 
own the author’s entire termination interest unless 
there is a widow or widower, in which case the 
ownership of one-half of the author’s interest is 
divided among them; 

(C) the rights of the author’s children and 
grandchildren are in all onset divided among teem 
and exercised on a per stirpes basis according to 
the number of each author’s children represented; 
the share of tha ehHdren of a dead child In a termina¬ 
tion Interest can be exercised only by the notion a 4 n 
majority of them. 

(8) Termination of the grant may be effected at 
any time daring a period of five years beginning at tee 
and of thirty-five years from the date of execution of the 
grant; or, if the grant covers tee right of publication 
of the work, the period begins at tee end of thirty-five 
yean from tee date of publication of the work under tee 
grant or at tee end of forty yean from tee date of 
eli’eoutionof t&e grant, whichever term ends earlier. 

(4) The termination shall be effeoted by serving an 
advance notice in writing, signed by the number and 



I •* 



(A) TTj* aotiee shall state the effective date of the termina¬ 
tion, which shall fall within the fire-year period specified by 
clausa (3) of this subsection, and the notice shall be served 
not lees than two or more than ten years before that date. A 
copy of the notice shall be recorded in the Copyright Office 
before tbs effective date of termination, as a condition to its 
taking effect. 


(B) The notice shall comply, in form, content, and man¬ 
ner of service, with requirements that the Register of Copy¬ 
rights s h all prescribe by regulation. 

(5) Termination of the grant may be effected notwithstand¬ 
ing any agreement to the contrary, including an agreement to 
m a ke a will or to make any future grant. 


(b) EmscT or Tauan ation. —Upon the effective date of termina¬ 
tion, all rights under this title that were covered by the terminated 
grant revert to the author, authors, and other persons owning termi¬ 
nation interests under clauses (1) and (2) of subsection (a), includ¬ 
ing those owners who did not join in signing the notice of termination 
under clause (4) of subsection (a), but with the following limitations: 


BIT OF ODMQTTKK •CS8TITCTK AWOm ji, 

proportion of owners of tcnuiiiiitinii interest* required 
under ileuses (I) and (2) of this subsection, or by 
their duly authorised agents, upon the grantee or the 
grantee's successor in title. 

(A) The notice shell stste the effective date 
of the termination, which sdiall fall within die five- 
year period specified hy Him sc (11) uf this siilisetv 
tinn, mid die notin' si mil Ik* served not Vm dinn two 
or more tliau tru years More tluit date. A copy of 
tbo notice Anil be recorded ia die Copyright Office 
before the effective date of termination, as a condi¬ 
tion to it* taking effect. 

(B) Hie notice shall comply, in form, rontcut, 
and manner of service, with requirements that the 
Begister of Copyrights shall prescribe by regulation 
(5) Termination of the grsnt may be effected no. 

withstanding any agreement to the contrary, including 
an agreement to make a will or to make any future 
grant 

(b) Effect of Tmmifation.—U pon the effective 
date of termination, all rights under this title that were 
covered by the terminated grant revert to the author, authors, 
other persons owning termination interest* under clauses 
(1) and (2) of Bobaeorinn fa), including those owners who 
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(I) A derivative work prepared under authority of tha punt 
before its termination may continue to be utilized under the tanna 
of the pant after it* tarminatioo, but this privihg* dote not at¬ 
tend to the preparation altar the termination of other derivative 
works baaed upon the copyrighted work covered by the terminated 
pant 


(8) The future rifhta that will revert upon termination of the 
pant become vested on the date the notice of ter m i n a ti on has 
been served as provided by clause (4) of subsec ti o n (a). Tbs 
rifhta wet in the author, authors, and other persons named in, 
and in the proportionate shares provided by, clauaes (1) and (8) 
of subsection (a). 


(S) Subject to the provisions of claims (4) of this subsection, 
a further pant, or apeement to make a further grant, of any 
right covered by a terminated giant is valid only if it is signed 
by the nme number and proportion of the owners, in whom the 
right has vested under clause (2) of this subsection, ea are re¬ 
quired to terminate the grant under clauase (1) and (8) of eub- 


-4 
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did not join in signing the notice of termination tinder oUtue 
(4) of subsection (a), bet with the following limitations: 

(1) A derivative work prepared under authority 
of the giant before its termination may continue to be 
utilised under the terms of the grant after its termina¬ 
tion, bat this privilege does not extend to the preparation 
after the termination of other derivative works baaed 
upon the copyrighted work covered by the terminated 
giant. 

(t) The fa tore rights that will revert upon termina¬ 
tion of tiie grant become vested on the date tile notice 
of termination has been served as provided by dense 
(4) of subsection (a). The rights vest in the author, 
aethers, and other persons named ia, and in the proper* 
donate shares provided by, clauses (1) and (2) of sub- 
(•) • 

(8) Subject to die provisions of cUnas (4) of this 
Subsection, a farther giant, or agreement to make a 
farther grant, o! any right oorered by a terminated gfrat 
is valid oydy if it is signed by the seme number and 
proportion of the owners, in whom the right has v est e d 
under chose (2) of this subsection, is are required to 
terminate the grant under rhunca (1) and (2) of sob* 
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}2M. faf tiMi mt tnatter* of copyright ownership 
■ (*) A transfer oi copyright ownerahip, other then by operation of 
Iaw, is not nlid unhss in instrument of exmveyanoe, or s not* or 
BMmonndam of the transfer, is in writing end signed by the owner 
of the rights conveyed or his duly suthoriisd agent. 

(b) A certificate of acknowledgement is not required for the valid* 
ity of e transfer, but is prims facie eridenoe of ths execution of the 
transfer if: 

(1) in ths cms of s transfer executed in the United States, the 
certiorate is i-ued by s person suthoriisd to sdminister ostia 
within ths United Ststse; or 

(2) in the —t of s transfer executed in s foreign country, the 
□erti&ste is iseued by e diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States, or by a person enthoriied to administer oaths 
whose authority is proved by a certificate of such an officer. 


1205. Recordation of transfers and other documents 

(a) Conditions roe RecoM»TiON.—Any transfer of copyright own* 
ership or other document pertaining to a copyright may be recorded 
in the Copyright Office if the document filed for recordation beats the 
actual signature of the person who executed it, or if it is accompanied 
by a sworn or official certification that it is a true copy of the original, 
signed document 


S28. AaaiiixinssTa %xi» llEQrnmi.—Copyright secured under this 
title or previous copyright laws of tlie United States may be assigned, 
granted, or mortgaged by «n instrument in writing signed by the 
proprietor of fl»e copyright, or may be bequeathed by will. 


f 2fl. Sami; Kxbttid in Fnurax Comrrar: Acxxnwunmicurr 
and ('urrifKm—Every assignment of copyright executed in e 
foreign country shall be Acknowledged by the assignor before a con¬ 
sular officer or secretary of legation of the United States authorised by 
law to administer oaths or perform notarial acts. The certificate of 
such acknowledgment under the hand and official seal of such consular 
officer or secretary of legatioa shall be prims facie evidence of the 
execution of tlie instrument. 


g; 50 . Samis; Kkcoru.—E very nsaipinicnt of copyright shall be 
recorded in the copyright office within three calendar months nfter its 
execution in tlie United States or within six calendar montlis after its 
execution without tlie limits of tlie United States, in default o! which 
it shall lie void as against any subsequent purchaser or mortgagee 
for a valuable consideration, without notice, whose assignment lias 
been duly recorded. 


fitti ■xscwrtse ef trusfm ef rapyright mmhl» 

(a) A transfer of copyright ownership, other than by 
operation of law, k act valid unless an instrument of coo- 
ypyenee, or a note or memorandum of dm trenrier, k in 
writing and signed by the owner of the rights conveyed or 
inch owner's duly authorised agent 

(b) A oertjfioMe of acknowledgment is not required 
ear the validity of a transfer, but k prime fade evidence of 
the axeootiao of tha transfer if— 

(1) in die ease of a transfer axeoutad in tha United 
Bta^as, the certificate k issued by a person authorised te 
administer oaths within the United States; or 

(f[) in the, cue of a transfer executed In a foreign 
oonntry, the certificate k Issued by a diplomatic or eon- 
,fplar officer of the United States, or by a person iu- 
tbqrised to sdminister oaths whose authority k proved 
by a certificate of such an officer. 

IMS. Beeordatks of tnsafsn and other inn—its 

(a) CoRDiTZoxa fob Record atiox — Any transfer of 
copyright ownership or other document pertaining to a copy¬ 
right jvujerdgilic 'he Copyright Office if the document 

filed for recordation bean the actual signature of ffie peraon 
who executed it, or if it k accompanied by a sworn or official 
certification that it k n true eo£y of the original, signed 
document 
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(b) Cmmn or R*comunoi».—Th« Regirtar of Copyrights 
shall, apoct receipt of a document u provided by wtactwe (a) and 
of the fee provided by section 708, record the document and return it 
with * certificate of recordation. 

(c) Riccbmtidn as CuMiiMJi/Uii Nonat—Recordation of a docs- 

n«t in the CopynfbtOfce gives all pereona constructive notice of the 

facts stated in the recorded document, but only if: 

(X) the docoment, or material attached to it, specifically identi* 

Am the work to which it pertains so that, after the document is 
indexed by the Regiater of Copyrights, it would be revealed by a 
rMaooable **rch under the title or registration number of the 
work; and 

(2) registration has been made for the work. 


(d) RsooeoA-noir as PaxxxqinaiTx to IimoK«»*T Suit. —No per¬ 
son claiming by virtue of a transfer to the owner of copyright or of 
tny exclusive right under a copyright is entitled to institute an in¬ 
fringement action under thi« title until the instrument of transfer 
under which be claims has been recorded in the Copyright Office, but 
suit ma y be instituted after such recordation on a cause of action that 
anas before recordation. 


fXKX of |K>wrm LAM TDT OT OONKXTIII MIS T I I U T 1 IKHUM11 

(b) CsniflCATE OF BbOOSDAT ION .—Till* llegistir of 
Copyright* shell, upon receipt of a document a* provided by 
subsection (a) and of the fee provided by setdiou 7OH, record 
the document and return it with a certificate of recordation. 

(c) RhOUBDATIOX as C'OXsTKUCTIVE XOTUK.— 

Beoordation of a document in the Copyright Office give* all 
persons constructive notice of the facts stated in the recorded 
document, but only if— 

(1) the dociuneul, or material attached to it, 

specifically identifies the work to which it «o fcO 

*^1 

that, after the document is indexed by the Register of CO 

Copyrights, it would be revealed by a reasonable *cnnb 

under the tide or registration number of tho work; and 

(2) registration has been made for the work. 

(d) Rboomdatiok ab PluBQriarni to Infbixoi- 
MXITT Burr.—No person claiming by virtue of a transfer to 

• s.xxt; C'umni ATT. or R*to«d.—T l« Register of Copyrights be the owner o# a copyright or of any exclusive right under 

slull, u,K», of tb. pracrM I*, nrerd r.fh Miimment, ,nd _ . 

shall return it to the sender with a certificate of record attached under a copyright IS entitled to institute an infringement arturn 

r;;^ *» «*. ^ *. m,™ •>« ^ ,** 

tied cop> thereof under the said sea penoo claims has been recorded in the Copyright Office, 

but auit may be instituted after such recordation on a rouse 
of action that arose before recordation. 
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(c) Nothing in this title annuls or limits any rights or remadim 
nwW any <nher Federal batata. 

| SSL Deration ef ceffyright: Wsrta created on or after Jann* 
aiy L 1977 

(a) I»f QnniL.^Copyright in a work crested on or after January 
1, 1977, subsists frtm its creerion and, except as provided by tbs 
foUowiag nhaetiaM, endures for a term consisting of the life of the 
author and fifty year* after hia death. 

(b) Joorr Worn.—In the cam of a joint work prepared by two 
or mote authore who did not work for hire, the copyright enduree for 
a term coparting of the Ufa of the lam surviving author and fifty 
yeara after hia death. 

(c) Avoaraon Worn, Pesuuownaoce Wcoi, and Wotsa Maim 
rtm Hna—In tb» caaa of an anonymoua work, a pseudonymous work, 
or a work made for hire, the copyright endures for a term of seven ty- 
fiva yeara from the year of its first publication, or a term of cos 
hundred yean from the y*sr of ita creation, whichever, aspires firm. 
If, before tha end of each term, the identity of one or more of the 
authors of an anonymous or pseudo nymous work is revealed in the 




3 24. Dttsatiok ; Rivcwal awd Extrxmok. —The copyright ss- 
eured by this title shall endure for twenty-eight yeara from the date of 
first publication, whether the copyrighted work bears the authors 
true name or is published anonymously or under an assumed name: 
Provided, That in the esse of any posthumous work or of any period¬ 
ical, cyclopedic, or other composite work upon which the copyright 
was originally secured by the proprietor thereof, or of any work copy¬ 
righted by a corporate body (otherwise than as assignee or licensee of 
the individual author) or by an employer for whom such work is m ad e 
for hire, the proprietor of such copyright ahall be entitled to a re¬ 
newal end extension of the copyright in such work for the further 
term of twenty-eight years when application for such renewal and 
extension shall have been made to the copyright office and duly regis¬ 
tered therein within one year prior to the expiration of the original 
term of copyright: And provided further, That in the ease of any other 
copyrighted work, including a contribution by an individual author 
to s periodical or to a cyclopedic or other composite work, the author 
of such work, if still living, or the widow, widower, or children of the 
suthor, if the author be not living, or if such author, widow, widower, 
or children be not living, tlien the author'a executors, or in tlie aboence 
of a will, hia next of kin shall be entitled to e renewal and extension of 
the copyright in such work for a further term of twenty-eight yean 
when application for such renewal and extension shall have been made 
to the copyright office and duly registered therein within one year prior 
to the expiration of the original term of copyright: And provided 
further. That in default of the registration of such application for 
renewal and extension, the copyright in any work shall determine at 
the expiration of twenty-eiglit years from first publication. 


(4) Nothing in this tide annals or limits any rights or 
remedies under any other Federal statute. 

|ML Demits* mt copyright: Works rieulad m or after 
Immry U 1*78 

(a) In Ginbiai,- Ctyyright in a work created on or 
•tor Jannary 1,1R78, wbaistx from its creation and, except 
as proridad by the following sub s ecti on*, radnres far a term 
fkinaiatmg of the Ufa of the anther and fifty yeara after the 
anther’s death. 

(b) Joint Wonio,— In the case at a joint work pre¬ 
pared by two or more authors who did not work for bite, 
the copyright endures far a tenu consisting of the life of the 
last surviving author and fifty years after each last surviving 
uthor’s death 

(c) Anonymous Woos, Pbzudontmoub Woaxa, 
and Worn Mads roa Hus.—In the cue of an aamtymoaa 
work, a pseudonymous work, or a work made for hire, the 
copyright endures for a form of seventy-five yeas* from the 
year of to first p u blic a ti on , ora tmn of one bandied years 


before the end of such term, the identity of one or aw 
authors of an ansnymoaa or paeadonjiurtas work ie 


of tee 




(4) Kknai Buim n Dun cr iuiM 4«y pmn tariff 
m WtMw* n » wp y ridl* mmytktmj tim» -aw* n A* Ompyrij* 

0 *> ft r -* of Um date of daaik of A> ft— W of A* 0^7- 

rigkftai work, or ft atotam— lfet Iho author h atill lm»* ao ft par^ 
data. Tla otatomrot ftball i krti ty Aa pa—no Uifl| it, tka 


rwmfiy in form and with raqa in—tt that Aft Ba«Mar 

of Copyrights shall praaeriba by rafnlatioo. lh» Bsffktar AaU ■aim* 
tain earmt rreorda of Infomaiion rftUtiag to tha 4—A of ft^aaa 
of aopyrijtfdad worts, tend oo so* (Mooiad * sad, to As 

otaot W ennAkn prectlmbk.M 4aU oantftiaod tft >07 of Aft 1—* 
of Aa Copyright Oftea or in oAar vafanaaa sow 



mr m UMdTin auMTinns tmmmwr 

m the records of ft registration mode for that work under 
subsection* (a) or (4) of section 406, or in the record* 
provided by this snbsectkw, die copyright m the work 
endures for the term specified by subsections _ (a) or (b), 
liased on the life of the author or «nthor» whote identity hat 
been revealed. Any person having in interest in die copyright 
in an anonymous or pseudonymous work may at any time 
record, in records to he maintained by the Copyright Office 
for that purpose, a statement identifying one or more authors 
of the work; the statement shall also identify the person filing 

to 

it, the nature of that person’s interest, the source of the £4 

information recorded, and the particular work affected, and 
•hall comply in form and content with requirements that the 
Register of Copyrights shall prescribe by regulation. 

(d) Rboobds Relating to Death op Authors.— 

Any person having an interest in a copyright may at any 
time record iu the Copyright Office a statement of die date 
of death of the author of the copyrighted work, or a state* 
ment that the author is stUl living on a particular date. The 
statement shall identify the person filing it, the nature of 
.that person's interest, and the source of the information re¬ 
corded, and shall comply iu form and content with require¬ 
ments that the Register of Copyrights stall prescril* by rag- 
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(b) Cor room ix TmAJM Button Tmt m Boowtdjo torn Bx- 
mwwAi Bmtoi Jaovaat 1, 1STT.— Tbo dnrtAJon of aaj "Wright, th> 
nonna tono of which m oubootiog M toy duo b«tw~» D««iil»r SI, 
l»75, out Doeombor SI, IKS, ioelioi**, or for "W* r “ ,w * 1 '•*'*'*■ 
tia> o motto Mm Dmnhtr SI, 1»», ml Dotanbor SI, 1»7«, 
■—i — w utkddl to oodvro tor a term of srrtaxly ftt» jrorr from 
dw copyright woo origins!!;y oocarod. 
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(4) The termination AmJI be effected by wrring an advance 
notice in writing upon tbe grantee or hie sincMmu in title. In the 
cam of e great executed by e person or penoua other than the 
author, the notice ihall be by ell of theee e nt i tl e d to taxtni- 

mt* the great under clause (1) of thia e ob o rtinn , or by their duly 
authorised egente. In the earn of a great executed by one or more 
of the authora of the work, the notice u to any am author’s rfiare 
*all be signed by him or hk duly authorised agent or, if he Is 
deed, by the number and proportion of the owner* of hk termina¬ 
tion Interest required under eleums (1) end (9) of thkmbosctfea, 
or by their duly authorised egenti 


(A) The notiee shall state the effective data of tbe tend* 
nation, which shall fall within the five-year period spedfled 
by olaoos (9) of thie s ub se cti o n , and the notice shall be osrved 
not km than two or mot than tin yean before that date. A 
oopy of the notiee shall be recorded In the Copyright (Mho 
before the effective date of termination, as e condition to fee 
taking effect 


mr ov catena-mi substitute dcriut 

cod of fifty-six yearn from the date copyright was orig¬ 
inally aerated, or beginning on January 1, 1878, which¬ 
ever k later. 

(4) Tbe termination dull be effected by serving 
an advance notice in writing upon the grantee or the 
grantee’s sucoeasor in title. In the case of a grant ex¬ 
ecuted by a person or peroonx other than the author, the 
notiee dull be signed by all of those entitled to termi¬ 
nate the grant under ckuse (1) of this subsection, or by 
their duly authorized agents. In the case of a grant ex¬ 
ecuted by one or move of die authors of the work, the 
notice as to any one author's share shall be signed by 
that author or his or her duly authorized agent or, if 
that author is dead, by tho number and proportion of 
the owners of bk or her termination interest required 
ndrc daraea (1) and (2) of this subsection, or by 
their duly authorised agent*. 

»(A) The notice shall state die effective date 
of die termination, which shall fall within the flve- 
year period spedfled by ckuse (8) of this rabeec- 
tkn, and the notice shall be served not less dun 
two or more than tan years before diet date. A 
oopy of the notice dull be recorded in the Copyright 


» * 



* « 


(B) shall amply, in form, content, end manner 

of rnrviea, with requirements that the Register of Copyrights 
shall prescribe by regulation. 

(ft) Termination of tha giant may be e j ec te d notwithstanding 
any ay—ant to tha contrary, i nr lading an sgisen—t to maka 
a will or to maha any future grant 

(ft) In tha oaaa of a giant esteated by a parson or parsons other 
than tha author, all rights under this title that were covered by 
thatanainatod grant revolt, upon the effective data of termination, 
to all of tboae entitled to terminate the giant under elaaae (1) of 
thia nftndhn In the eaae of a grant wiwufd by one or more 
of the aothoes of the work, all of a particular author’: rights 
under this title that were covered by the terminated grant revert, 
upon the effective data of termination, to that author or, if he is 
dead, to tha persona owning his termination interest u nd e r cl au s e 
(S) of this sa b ss et a o n, including thorn owner* who did not join 
in signing tfap actios of termination under dense (4) of this sob- 
Motion. In all ca— the iswmon of rights is sobjtot to the follow¬ 
ing limitations: 


tkxt or conann substitute ammcitT 

Offios before the effective date of termination, ns a 
condition to its taking effect 

(B) The notice Khali comply, in form, content, 
and manner of service, with requirement* (list the 
Begister of Copyright* slial! prescribe by regulation. 

(5) Termination of the great may lie effected not¬ 
withstanding any agreement to the contrary, including 
an agreement to make a will or to make any future grant 

(6) In the case of a grunt executed by a (mtmhi or 

persons other than the author, all right* under this title *G 

00 

that were covered by the terminated grant revert, u|hhi Ot 

the effective date of termination, to all of thorn- entitled 
to terminate the grant under danse (I) of this miIkw 
tioo. In the case of a giant executed by one or more of 

the Authors of the work, all of a particular uuthor's right? 
under this title that were covered by the terminated 

grant revert, upon Ae effective date of termination, to 
that aothor or, if that author is deed, to the persous owr- 
mg his or her termination interest under clause (2) of 
this subsection, including those owners who did uot join 
in signing the notice of termination under clause (4) of 
this subsection. lu all esses the reversion of right* i* 
subject to the following limitations: 




uv hxt or otMai-nd suisnnm A*raHSHT 

(A) A derivative work prepared under author¬ 
ity of the grant before it* termination may continue 
to be utilised tinder the term* of the grant after its 
termination, bat this privilege does not extend to 
the preparation after the termination of other deriva¬ 
tive works based upon the copyrighted work covered 
by the terminated grant 

(B) The future right* that will revert upon 
termination of the grant become vetted on the date 
the notice of termination ha* been served as provided 
by da use (4) of this subsection. 

(C) Where the author's rights revert to two 
or more person* under danse (2) of this subsection, 
they shall vest in thoee persons in tile proportionate 
share* provided by that clause. In such a case, and 
subject to die provisions of subdause (D) of this 
clause, a further grant, or agreement to make a 
further grant, of a particular author’s share with 
respect to any right covered by a terminated grant 
is valid only if it is signed by the same number and 
proportion of the owners, in whom the right has 
vested under this danse, as are required to termi¬ 
nate the grant under dauae (2) of this subsection. 
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(7) tJnbn »t Mtil umimtioB to “l" tkto 

MtioB, tk. pua. If It *»• w* !>ro»iJ« 
to far tk* o* tk. tiMoirf "~«1 »«• 


Allton»ofW«“I«^ a » 1 ^' O-^ldtotanrifa-I^- 

tb. and of the calendar T»* 1,1 wWch *“* 


Ck»^« t^comusHT none*, diposm, am> 
registration 


1 iwk» 0 


-IflS- 


IHT OF COttflTTXE SUBS TITO IE AWNOKENT 
that arise aadar Jh» tWe, -and in no way affects 
right* ariaing under any other Federal, State, or 
foreign lawn. 

(F) Union* and until termination a effected 
mder this subsection, the grant, if it doe* i^t pro- 
ride otherwise, continue* in effect for the remainder 
of the extended renewal term, 
lies. Diratka of affright: Terminal data 

All term* of copyright provided by section* 802 through 
804 run to the end of the calendar year in whioh they 
would otherwise expire. 


Chapter 4.—COPYRIGHT NOTICE, DEPOSIT, AND 
REGISTRATION 


401. Notice of copyright: Visually perceptible copie*. 

SOU. Notice of copyright: IMamorecorcla of eonad recording*. 

40*. Notice of copyright: PuMicetiona incorporating United Statee Oo»- 
ernment work*. 

404. Notice of copyright: Contribution* to collect ire works. 

406- Notice of copyright: Omieeion of notice. 

40*. Notice of copyright: Error in name or dete. 

407. Depoeit of cop tea or pltonorecords for Library of Congraaa. 

408. Copyright regiet ration in general 
400. Application for registration. 

410. Registration of clsim and iwmanee of eertifteat*. 

411. Regietretion as prerequisite to infringement auit. 

418. Ragietration a* prerequisite to certain reined ice for infringement. 
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SI ADOPTED R I 


LAV 


l«L ihMul — m m» —*» 

♦w f a tha or ■!■—fc— *" 

«# tha oopyngk «vaar,a natUa of *wyngbt m pmndad by tfcUaao- 


tkm ateU b* pkredo® all pwbhrfy dikributod oopim from -h*h tb* 
wk on be vnamlly fawwl, tttb** 1 •» wi*fc ft* tid «f a 


(b) ronireNoMen^-TlB notire uppau«ng«m tha 


■ttof tha UDowingtfcres ilMk: 

(1) Um symbol O (tha Uttar C in a cixeU), tbs word “Copy- 
rigftA”, or tha abbreviation “Copr."; 

(•) tb jmt of fiitt pnMiflm of tha week; ia tU ■■ of 


r d arw at m works ineorjMntiag p re riorely peb- 


t^d malarial, tha ymr date of fcat pdhbcattoB of tha rerepila- 


whae a pictorial, graphic, oraonlptorel w*k,with ■™epe*7»* 
tut ■attar, if any, ia reptwdnesd in or on glutting cards, p«^- 
osida, stationary, jaaaky, <felU,toya, or any reaful aatidaa; 


(*) tin nun* of tba owner of copyright in tha week, «r an ab¬ 
breviation by which tha nama can ba taoogn i a rf , or a ^aasaDy 
known alternative da aigrvrira of th* owner. 


| W. Piaui'.tTmx or WoM Wrrit Nomx.—Any peteon cntitUd 
thereto by this title may eecut* copyright for hi* work by publication 
Hwrrof with the notice of copyright required by this title; ami awch 
notice shall be ettxetl to vacli copy tlwreof pub)tailed or odfered for 
Male ill tin* United SUtm by authority of the copyright proprietor, 
except in the raae of bookx e*nking ad i uteri m protection under aao- 
tkm S of tliiatitlc. 


9 19. Nonra; Fouc. —The notice of cop y rig ht required by aactinn 
10 of this title shall conatet either of the word “Copyright”, tba ab- 
biaviation •‘Cojw.**, or the symbol ©, acmnpanied by tha naasa of tha 
copyright proprietor, end if tha work be a printed literary, mi win I or 
dramatic work, the notice aball inchula aUo the year in whidi the copy¬ 
right waa secured by publication. In tha resa, howetnr, of copies of 
work* specified in auheertiaoa (f) to (k), ncturiva, of aactionS of thk 
title, the notice may ronaitt of the Utter C anclottd within a tarda, 
thus ©i accompanied by the initials, nmpui, mark, or symbol of 
tke copyright proprietor: pres id e d , That on sums ac re mi hU portion 
of such copies or of the margin, back, parmanant base, or patUatal, or 
of tha mtntanca on wbkh such copies ahaII bs aioontad, hie naaasshall 
appear. But in the caaa of works in which copyright waa anhaittii^ on 
July 1,1M9, the notice of copyright may be either in one of tW forma 
prescribed herein or may consist of the following words: “Entered 
according to Act of Congraah in tka year , by A. B„ in the oftre 
of the Librarian of Congirea, at Washington, DC."or, at bia optka, 
the word “C opyright”, together with the year tba c o py right wan 
entered and tlie name of the party by whom it was takre oat; thus, 
“Copyright, IP—, by A. B.” In tbs cane of reproductions of works 
specified in aubeection (a) of aectKm 5 of this title, tha notice ahaII am¬ 
ain of the symbol ® (tbs Utter Pins circle), tin year of fmt publica¬ 
tion of tbs sound recording, and tho name of the owner of co py right 
in the sound recording, or an abbreviation by which tin asms can ba 
recogniaad, or a gmierany kxuwa ahareai ire dasignation of tha owdar: 
Ftooadarf, That if tha pcodnear of tha aunml recording ■ u^ m the 
khaU or co ekain a re at tha reproduction, and if no othar nam appama 
in can junction with tha notire, hia nams ttmll ba c m re d m ad a part ad 

tha notion 


1481. Notice W enpyright: VinnUy perceptible e np i n a 

(a) General Requirement.—W henever * work 
protected under thin title in published in the United States 
or elsewhere by authority of the copyright owner, a notice 
of copyright as provided by this section shall be placed on 
all publicly distributed copies from which the work can be 
visually perceived, either directly or with the aid of a 
machine or device. 

(b) Form of Notice.—T he notice appearing trn the 
copies shall consist of the following three eWiueuts: 

(1) the symbol © (the letter C in s circle), or the 
woiu “Copyright”, or the abbreviation “Gopr.”; and 
,2) the year of first publication of the work; in the 
case of compilations or derivative works incorporating 
previously published material, the year date of first pub¬ 
lication of the compilation or derivative work is sufficient. 
The year date may be omitted where a pictorial, graphic, 
or sculptural work, with accompanying text matter, if 
any, is reproduced in or on greeting cards, postcards, 
stationery, jewelry, dolls, toys, or any useful articles; and 
(S) the name of the owner of copyright in the work, 
or an abbreviation by which the name can lie recognized, 
or a generally known alternative designation of the 
owner. 


oc 

CO 



(c) F um t wh cv Noncm.—Tha notice shall ba l iml to tha copisa in 
vb muiMT end location u to fiva reai n a iah le mrtiee of tha claim 
of copyright The Rcgi**r of Copyright* shall preacribe by regula¬ 
tion, as examples, specific methods of affixation and position* of tha 
notice on various types of work* that will satisfy this requirement, bat 
these sped fieetions shall not be considered exhaustive. 


190. Saxa; Ptacs or Amacanoir or; Oxa Nona n* Eacw 
Voum a Nuxm or Kiwirtm a Pbuqucal 1 —The notice of 
copyright shall be applied, in the esse of a book or other printed publi¬ 
cation, upon its title page or the page immediately following, or if a 
periodical either upon the title page or upon the fir* page of text of 
each separate number or under the title heading, or if a musical work 
either upon it* title page or the first pege of music, or if e sound record¬ 
ing on the surface of reproduction* thereof or on the label or con¬ 
tainer in such mannw sod location as to give reasonable notice of tha 
claim of copyright One notice of copyright in each volume or in 
reck number of a newspaper or periodical published shall sufioe. 


(e) Pomtiok OP None*.—The notice timQ be affixed 
to Ike espies in mil manner and location as to give reason¬ 
able notice of the ntahn of copyright Hie Register of Copy¬ 
rights shell prescr i be by regulation, as examples, specific 
m e th ods of affixation and positions of the notice on various 
type* of works that will aatfefy this requirement, bat than 
■pafHWa linns shall not be considered exha retire. 


|402. Notice of copyright: Phono records of sound recordings 

(a) Gexxkal RcQCimacexT.—Whenever a sound recording pro¬ 
tected under this title is published in the United States or elsewhere by 
authority of the copyright owner, a notice of copyright sa provided 
by this section shall be placed on all publicly distributed phooorecords 
of the sound recording. 

(b) Ft** or Notice.—'T he notice appearing on the phonorreords 
' shall conain: of the following three elements: 

(1) the symbol ® (the letter Pins circle); 

(2) the rear of first publication of tbe sound recording; end 

(3) the name of the owner of copyright in the sound record¬ 
ing, or an abbreviation by which the name can be recognized, or a 
generally known alternative designation of tha owner; if the 
producer of the sound recording is named on tbe phonorecord 
labels nr containers, and if no other name appeals in conjunction 
with the notice, his name shall l» considered a part of the notice. 


|4tt. Nstfas of copyright: ftmnur l s mt mmd to 
mHag i 

(a) OmtiL Rwqubwmxht.— Wbeoerer a sound 
neardag protected under this title is published in the 
United States or elsewhere by authority of the copyright 
owner, a notice of copyright as provided by this section 
■hall be placed on all public!}' distributed phooorecords of 
tha sound recording. 

(b) Font of Notion.—The notice appearing on the 
phooorecord s shall const of the foDowmg three nfemmti 

(I) the symbol ® (the fetter P in a cirak); and 
(3) Jhe year of first publication of the sound 


(8) the name of Ik* owner of oopyrigfat in the 
sound recording, or sa abbreviation by which tbs 


* 


& 




(c) Pomtiqw or Nona.—TI m notice thill be pliced on the aortas 
o# the phono record, or on the phono record libel or container, in math 
m a n a wr location u to gin rtaaonable notice of the claim of copy¬ 
right. 


|#L Notice of copyright: PlbUcatWai laeirpoiitlag United 
States Government wwrka 

Whenemr a work is p obli a h ed in copies or phono records consisting 
pr e p o nde r a n t ly of one or more works of the United States Govern¬ 
ment, the notice of copyright provided by section 401 or 408 shall 
alro include a *iismant identifying, either affirmatively or negatively, 
those portions of the copies or phanoraoordi embodying any work or 
works protected under this titla 
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<M be recognized, or a generally known alternative 
designation of the owner; if the producer of the sound 
recording is named on die phooorecord kbefe or con¬ 
tainers, and if no other name appear* iu conjunction with 
the notice, the producer’s name shall be considered a 
part of the notice. 

(c) Position op Notice. —The notice shall be placed 
on die surface of the phooora-ord, or on the pbonorrronl 

label or container, in snob manner and location as to give tO 

CO 

reasonable notice of the claim of oopyright. *—* 

|4tt. Notice af copyright: PnhHruti— Inrarperating 
United State Gsuuat works 

Whenever a work is published in copies or phooorecords 
consistiag preponderantly of one or more works of the United 
States Government, the notice of copyright provided by sec¬ 
tions 401 or 402 shall also include a statement identifying, 
either affirmatively or negatively, those portions of the copies 
or phonoreoords embodying any work or works protected 
under this tide. 



1404. Natica of rearright: Cawt rib a ti— te ealkctfre warka 

(«) A icp*nU contributioti to ft collactire work may bear iU own 
notice of copyright, as provided by re ct iowa 401 through 400. How- 
•var, ft wngia notion applicable to tha coilactiva work as ft whole is 
miriiat to aatiefy the raqaimnenta of a e cfio nft 401 thnmgh 400 with 
reepect to tha nparata rontributkma it cooUim (not inri a din g adrer- 
tianmenta inserted oo behalf of persona other than tha owner of oopy- 
right in the collective work ), regardkea of the ownarehip of oopyright 
in the contributions and whether or not they h»w been prerioualy 
published. 

(b) Where the person named in a single notice applicable to a 
collective work ea a whole ia not the owner of copyright in a aaporate 
mkributhm that does not bear its own notice, the case is governed 
by the provisions of section 400 (a). 


1405. Notice of copyright: O mtsdsa of iwtke 

(a) Errscr or Omubiok ow Correia iff —The omimxm of the copy¬ 
right notice described by sections 401 through 400 from eopim or 
phonorecords publicly distributed by authority of the copyright 
owner does not invalidate the copyright in a work if: 


t 4 



131. San; Ermcr or Aocmurrai. Oxiaaioir Fao* Corr Oft 
Correa—Where the copyright proprietor bee sought to amply with 
the provisions of this title with respect to notice, the amiswon by ac¬ 
cident or mistake of the prescribed notice from a particular copy or 
copies shall not invalidate the copyright or prevent recovery for in¬ 
fringement against any person who, after actnal notice of the Copy¬ 
right, begins an undertaking to infringe it, but shat! prevent the 
re c o ve ry of damages agninst an innocent infringer wbo has been 
misled by theomuaion of the notice; end in a suit for infringement no 
permanent injunction shall be had unices the copyright proprietor 
shall reimburse to the innocent infringer his reasonable outlay inno¬ 
cently incurred if the court, ia its drecietKm, shall so direct. 


m m a—mm aounira tmmmwt “**• 

§404. Notice of copyright: Contributions to collective 
works 

{«) A separate contribution to a collective work may 
bear its own notice of copyright, as provided In sections 401 
through 403. However, a single notice applicable to the col¬ 
lective work as a whole is sufficient to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of sections 401 throngb 403 with respect to the sepa¬ 
rate contributions it contains (not inclnding advertisements 
inserted on Itehalf of persons other than the owner of copy¬ 
right in the collective work), regardless of the ownership of 
copyright in the contributions and whether or not they have 
been previously published. 

(b) Where the person named in a single notice appli¬ 
cable to n collective w’ork as a whole is not the owner of 
copyright in a separate contribution that does not bear its 
own notice, the case is governed by the provisions of section 
406(a). 

§405. Notice of copyright: Omission of notice 

(a) Effect of Omission on Copvkiuht.—T he omis¬ 
sion of the copyright notice described by sections 401 through 
403 from copies or phonorecords publicly distributed by au¬ 
thority of the copyright owner does not invalidate the copy¬ 
right in a work if— 
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(1) the notice ha. been omitted from no mm then * relatively 
mil n umber of copies or phaooreeords diteributed to the public; 

or 

(S) ngittration for the work ha. bem mode before or is msda 
within fire yeere after the publication without notice, end e 
rteerrr wl i effort is mode to add notice to all copies or phooo- 
ncordm thei ere attributed to the public in the United States 
iftM- the <ynieeWm he* been discovered; or 

(3) the notice has bean emitted in violation of an ezprem re- 
qoinmnt in writing thet, a> a condition of the copyright owner's 
utluiriaatioa of the public distribution of ooptee or pbooomwd*, 
they beer the prtwenbed notice. 


(b) Emor or Owiauo* cat Inwocawr Iwvraoma.—Any panon 
who innocently mfringw e copyright, in r^ieace upon an aulhoriaed 
copy or phonowootd from which the copyright notica bm bem 
<miittod, incur* no liability for eetnel or ttetutory damages under eeo- 
rin« 504 for any infringing acts committed before receiving actual 
notice thet regimretiou for the work bee been made under aecticm 408, 
if ha prore. that he wee miked by the «™cn of notica., In a ami 
for infringe*™** in such a case the court may allow or dmellow re¬ 
covery of any of the infringer* profit, attributable to the infringe 
end may enjoin the continuation of the infringing undertaking 
or may require, as a condition for permitting the infringer to con- 
tine hie undertaking, that be pay the copyright owner a reason- 
,ku fee in an amount and on term, fined by the court. 


OP B gHB IAH -U3> 

tut or ootocmi sobstttotk wdut 

(1) tho notice has been omitted from uo more 
than a relatively small numiicr tii eopwH or pbouoreecmh 
distributed to the public; or 

(2) registration for die work has been mode More 
or is made within fivo yean niter the publication without 
notice, and a reasonable effort » made to add notiee to 
all copies or pbonorocord* that are distrilwled to the 
public in the United Htate* after the ntaiwiun ha. been 


1 21. Saks; Kmrr or AccmsirrAL Omission Faow Corr oe 
Corns.—Where the copyright proprietor ha. aougfat to comply with 
the provision, of this title with reapect to notice, the omission by ac¬ 
cident or of the prescribed notice from a particular copy or 

copies .hall not invalidate the copyright or prevent recovery for in¬ 
fringement ■ gainw any person who, after actual notice of the copy¬ 
right, begins an undertaking to infringe it, but shall prevent the 
recovery of damages against an innocent infringer who ha. been 
misled by the omission of the notice; and in a suit for infringement no 
permanent injunction .hall be liad unlew the copyright proprietor 
shall reimburse to the innocent infringer his reawmable outlay inno- 
cent ly incurred if the court, in its dkcretion, shall so direct. 


(3) the notice has been omitted in violation nf an 

express requirement in writing that, as a condition nf tO 

the copyright owner’s authorisation of the public dUtri- ^ 

botioo of copies or phonorecords, they bear the pre¬ 
scribed notice. 

(b) SmoT of Ommbiok os Inxotrnt Inpsixo- 
rs&—A ny person who iunooendy infringes a copyright, 
in reliance upon an authorised copy or phonoreeord from 
which dm copyright notiee baa been omitted, incurs uo 
liability for actual or statutory damages under section 504 
for stay infringing note committed before receiving actual 
notice that registration for the work has been mode tinder 
section 408, if such person proves that he or site was misled 
by the omission of notiee. In a suit for infringement in such 
a ease the court may allow or disallow recovery of any of 
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# 38. Sami; U« or Kami or Ajwhixvs iw Kcmn.-Whm an a* 
a^nment of the copyright in a specified book or other work has bean 
recorded the assignee may substitute his name for that of the amignor 
in the Matntory notice of copyright prescribed by this title. 


the hfringer’s profits attributable to the infringement, and 
■ay enjoin the continent km of the infringing und e rtaking 
or any require, ns a condition for permitting die continua¬ 
tion of the infringing undertaking, dint the infringer pay 
the copyright owner a reasonable tieenae fee in an amonnt 
and on terms Rxed by the court. 

(o) Bbmoval nr Korins.—Protection under this title 
ia not affected by die femoral, detraction, or aWitcretkm of 
the notice, withont die anthoriaatioo of the copyright owner, 
from any pnhfidy distributed copies or pbaooreennb. 

S4N. Notice ef m p yright : Error in nnmn er dale 


(e) 8 mo*u or Nonrz.—Protection under this title is not affected 
by tbs rereoral, destruction, or obliteration of the notice, wkhoat 
the authorization of the copyright owner, fnuu any publicly dirtrib- 
uted copies or pbonorecords. 


|46i Notice af copyright: Error in asm er date 
(a) Earns nr Nam*.— Where the person named in the copyright 
notice on copies or phonorecords publicly diMributed by authority of 
the copyright owner is not the owner of copyright, the validity and 
ownership of the copyright are not affected. In soeh a case, however, 
any pe r so n who innocently begins an undertaking that infringm the 
copyright has a complete defense to any action for such infringement 
if he proves that ha was misled by the notice and began the undertak¬ 
ing in good faith under a purported transfer or license from the person 
named therein, unless before the undertaking was begun: 

(1) registration for the work had been made in the name of 
the owner of copyright; or 


(a) Kxnon nr Nam*.—-W here the person named in 
the copyright notice on copies or phonorecords publicly dis¬ 
tributed by authority of the copyright owner is not the owner 
of copyright, the validity and ownership of dm copyright are 
not affected. lu soeh a rase, however, any person who inno¬ 
cently begin# an undertaking that infringrs the copyright 
1ms a complete defense to any action for mek infringement 
if well (leraou proves that lie or she was misled by the notice 
and began the undertaking in good faith under a purported 
transfer or license frartt the person named therein, unless 
More the undertaking was begun— 

(I) registration for the work had been made in the 
name of the owner of ropyright; or 



(1) a doc*n—* by tha p«w*» ■*■*! “ *** 

ani Aowin* *h« owumkip of tha ewpyngi* had baa* «o(»drf- 
TVa pun named in the notice ia liable to aeeooat to the CKfjntpA 
OVH r for all mnipte from purported tmaaftn or made by 

him safer the copyright- 


(b> anaD««.-Wb«i<b» J«r*<• ““ 
.-.-. noorla «*rib«ud by ^bority of lb. “W"** ***“. 


__^.w^tbM lb. y««t fa. »bidil»btoa». 

lb. nt» ammimi tobr- b»* p*l»b-l "»“* a, «*i» •»• 


(e) 1 ■■ or bin or Dorn—Wb«. «opi« » 1*“®*®*'* 

pobbdy dboribotod by o*b-*y of *b> "VT&- *"™» ““ ** 
M „ dtf. tbtt eorld n—rtly <• »*••* » I** 4 •* * ta 

»a» tb. rob » —•a—1 <. WW " - 




nXT ADOPTED W 8I»IK 


f sr Lffirary af Caag««s 

(•) Execpt h prtrridsd by mbaMticn (®)»owmr of copyrt^tt 
or of tbs swlurire right of pubtkaiicm in ft work poUDhftd with ** 
tko of oopy right to t b» United States shall wtthia * hm 

maltha after ths dote of such poWtofttko: 

(1) two complete coplss of thsbs* wliltoo; or 
(«) if toft work is • sound recording, two oomph** P 1 "*^ 
records of thft btet wirtton, togstbar with sny Panted os otter 
visually partsptible mitarUl poWishad with such pheooswdft 
’ ’HiiadspoaitisDot ft oo*wiitk» of copyright proteAksi. 


(b) The required copies or phonorecords shall be deposited in the 
Copyright Office for the su or disposition of the Library of Congrrea. 
The Register of Copyrights shell, when reqmteed by the depositor 
tad upon payment of the fee pre-cribsd by eectton T08. mat ft reoeipt 
for the deposit 


(c) The Register of Copyright* may by regulation exwnpt any 
categories of materiel from the deposit requirements of this section, 
or require deposit of only one copy or pbonorecord with re*pact to 
any categorwe. 


f 


wot or KQBnJD LAV 


bit cr oMana »»«nnn* A«naT 




|1A I)poerr o» Corm Arres PtTftucATSOW j Acrmw m Pte~— 
rui IsmstonecrT.-After copyright hss bemt secured by !«“**“* 
of the work with the uotics of copyright se pnmded ImmfmJO of 
thk title, there shell be promptly deposited to the Copyright Office or 
in the mail addreMd to the Register of Copyrights, Washi ngton, 
District of Columbia, two eomphte oopi* of the bste edition thereof 
then published, or if tlis work is by an siithor who Is ft dtima or mb- 
iert of s foreign state or natkm and has lw»® pvbliftbsd to * fmuign 
country, one eompkto copy of tbs bate edition then poblisfasd to y* 
foreign country, which copies or oopy.if the work be s beak at pnqal - 
ml, ehell here been produced in scrordsnoe with the sasnnfsetnrtog 
provisions speriftsd to section 16 of this title; or If aaqh week be a 
contribution to e periodical, for wliich contribution »P*osl regirfxft' 
turn is requested, one copy of the imo* or 

bution; or if the work belongs to a clem epscifisd to mibmt&x* (*), 
f», (i) or (k) of section & of this title, and if As Register of Oqpy- 
.ighta determines tlist it is impracticable to tfaporit copies beos ass of 
their am, weight, fragility, or monetary twins he may p«nnii the 
deposit of pbotogreplw or other identifying reproductions to Beu of 
copies of tbs work «a published under soch rules end regulations as lift 
may prescribe with tlio approval of the Librarian of Congrea; or if 
the work is not reproduced in copies for mle there shall be depnwted 
tin copy, print, photogrei*h, or other identifying raprodurtton pro¬ 
vided by section 12 of this title, aurh copies or copy, print, photograph, 
or other reproduction to be accompanied in each rere by a claim of 
copyright. No action or proceeding shall be maintained tor infringe¬ 
ment of oopy right to any work until the provisions of this title with 


have beencompliod with. 


9407. Deport of eopioa or i fc ffiffiwrti fir Library of 

Cffitmi 

(a) Except as provided by aubaection (c), and subject 
to the provinioru of subsection (e), the owner of copyright 
or of the exclusive right of publication m n work published 
with notice of copyright in the United States shall deposit, 
within three months after the date of mch publication— 

(1) two complete copies of the beat edition; or 

(2) if the work is a sound recording, two complete 
phonorecords of the licet edition, together with any 
printed or other visually perceptible material published 
with aneh phonorecords. 

Neither the deposit requirements of this wilwection nor the 
acquisition provisions of subsection (c) arc conditions of 
copyright protection. 

'(b) The required copies or phonorecords shall be 
deposited in the Copyright Office for the use or disposition 
of the Ubmry of Congress. The Register of Copyrights 
shall, when requested by the depositor and upon payment 
of the fee prescribed by section 708, issue a receipt for the 
fopotit. 

(c) The Register of Copyrights may by regulation 
exempt any categories of material from the deposit Acquire- 





- 11 *- 


;d) At *ay 
(a), tli 



pnrridad by sab- 
• writte n dmri 




or, if wo iteail prie* boa 
tte librmry of O oag r— of 


114. &unt; F.vzlum to Ddmt: Duaa; Rnmar. ftwH 
tba cop** esUod Ue by Mctim It of thk tkk oat bo pnroptl; da- 
ptrnfd oo prorated in thio titte, tba itegteter of Oapyrigkte aaj * 
■ay tiw after tho pobUeotioo of tte work, spas acteal oot i c o , to- 
fun tba proprietor of the copyright to itepite* tbaro, aad after tba 
aoid dmaad ahall boro lam made, in default of tba diparit of eopite 
of the work withm tbraa owntba fan any part of tba United State, 
—teptaaowtlyiag te rri t oria l pooworion of tba TT«ta<8totea, or witbia 
nx aontha froai any awtlying ter rit orial pawnita of tba United 
Statea, or tnm any foratgu country, tba pwopri rior of tba copyright 
■boll ba liahla to a ftna of f 100 and la pay to tba library of Ctegtra 
twice tba aooMiat of tba retail prim of tba hat edition of tbo work, 
and tba aopyrig.’it-boll Lacuna roid. 


ntrab of tin* section, or require deposit <4 only out* copy or 
phuuorecord with respect to »uy categories. Hueh regulation* 
■hall provide either for complete exemptiou fnmi the dejKn.it 
requirement* of this sect ion, or for alternative forms <4 
deposit aimed at providing a satisfactory archival record <4 
a work without imposing practical or financial hardships on 
the depositor, where the individual author is the owner of 
copyright in a pictorial, graphic, or sculptural work and 
(i) loss than five copies i4 the work have been jMldisbrd, 
or (ii) the work has Iteua published iu a limited edition 
ounsiatiiif of muubervd copies, the muuetary value «4 which 
would make the mandatory deposit (4 two copies i4 the 
beat edition of the work burdrasotue, unfair, or imrr**ouaI»!c. 

(d) At any time after publication of a work a« provided 
by aubaectiou (a), the Register of Copyright* may make 
written demand for the required deposit ou any of the per¬ 
sons obligated to make the deposit under subsection (a). 
Unless deposit is made within three month* after tin- demand 
h received, die person or persons on whom the demand was 
made are Sable— 

(1) to a fine <4 not more than 81*50 for each 

work; 

(2) to pay into a specially designated land in the 
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1408. Copyright registration in general 

(k) Rnnrnunox Pmmarrt.—At my lira# during the snhaiMaaca 
of copyright in env published or unpublished work, the owner of 
copyright or of sny exclusive right in the work msy obtain registration 
of the copyright claim by delivering to the Copyright Office the deposit 
specified by this section, together with the eppliestion end fee e p ec i fl e d 
by sections 40® end 708. Subject to the provisions of sec t ion 408(e), 
■ach registration is not s condition of copyright protection. 


(b) Deposit roe Cottxioht RxournuTiox.—Except u provided by 
subsection (c), the meteriel deposited for registration shell indude: 
(1) in the esse of sn unpublished work, one complrt* copy or 
tbonomord; 

(8) in the esse of e published work, two compMe copies or 
phonorecords of the best edition; 


3 11. RniMUTiux <»e Claus axo Imwaxck nr CnmnCAT*.—Soeh 
l«crnon nun nlitaiu registration of hie rleim to copyright by comply* 
ing with the pmvi«KHi» of this title, including tlie deposit of copies, 
mid upon such ronipliaurr the Register of ('opyrighte shell imus to 
him tin- cvititiretee provide,! for ill section 200 of this title. 

8 8* RtGirnL\nojr nr Pnnn aid Lasha—-C ommencing July 1, 
1040. tile Regirfer of Copyrights h charged with the registration of 
claims to copyright properly presented, in ell prints end labels pub¬ 
lished in connection with the Bale or advertisement of articles of mer- 
rhandisp. including ail claims to copyright in prints end fohalp puvl- 
<ng in the Patent Office and uncleared at ths does of business June SO, 
11MO. Tlicrc shall be paid for regirtering e deim of copyright in any 
.nidi print or label not a trade-mark $8, which anm shall cover the ax- 
pe»» of fnrnisldug a certificate of inch registration, under the aeel of 
the Copyright Office, to the claimant of copyright. 

8 1 ± WoHKi, x.rr llmnw i n, vt* Saul—< ’o|>yriglit msr alw» be lad 
of tlie work« of ,ii, author, of which copies are not reproduced for 
?alc. by tlic <1c|vMt. with Haim of copyright, of «a> complete copy of 
mwh work if it U* a lecture or similar product ion or a dramatic, mioi- 

cal. or dm.. ranipreition; of a title ami description, with 

nm- print taken from cadi scene or art. if tlie work be a motion-picture 
photoplay: of ^photographic print if the work be a photograph; of 
a title and drM-ri|itioii. with not tem than two prints taken from differ* 
cut ac-tionaof a complete nag ion picture, if tlie work he a motion pie- 
tnre other tlian a photoplay; or of a pliotogn.pl, or other idntftfynv 
reproduction thereof. if it In a work of ait or a plank* work or drew- 
ing. Hut t!*c privilege of tvgiatnition of copyright secured hereunder 
•dwll not exempt tlie ropyrigiit proprietor from the deposit of co p ies, 
mi<k r rection* in and 14 of this title, where the work is later repro¬ 
duced in copies for sale. 


Mure the receipt of « specific written demand as pro* 
Tided by daoxe (9). 

(4) No activity undertaken in cuuipikuce with 
ragalatioM p reacribed andar daaaaa (1) or (2) a/ this 
rehaariim Anil remit in liability if intruded eoWy to 
aakt ia (ha acqtusftiua of copi es or pbouor^ords under 
thh gnhaatfkm 

|m C^yright ragiafarian hi g^aral 

(a) IvuniTios Pwmnmrit—At any time during 
the m Mdffifi of copyright in any pob&bod ur unpublished 
wmk, tha owner of copyright or of any tuuMra right hi tba 
week nay obtain registration of tha copyright claim by 
Mwihg to tha Copyright Ofire the deposit specified by 
this aacthm, together with the app&catbiu aud fee specified 
by oaoi—i 4U0 and 7Ut). Subject (o the provisions of sec- 
dan 466(a), aoich registration is not a condition of copy- 
right protection. 

<b> Dnur nk Copyimwt NaosnsATiox.—Except 
as providod by sabeaetkm (c), tha material deposited for 
ragiatfatimi shall iudada— 

' tl» own of an —pnbtiahod work, one corn- 

ftetc copy or p hono wcord ; 

(2) hi the owe of a pobfahed work, two cumplcto 
copies or phonorteurds M tha heat edition; 
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(S) in the cue of • work fir* published abroad, one complete 
copy or phooorecord u so published; 

(4) in the cent of a contribution to • collective work, on* com¬ 
plete copy or phono record of the beat edition of the collective 

Copies or pbanoreoorda depoitad for the library of Cangiw under 
petition 407 may be need to mtiefy the depoait provision* of tbie action, 
if they are aoccaapenied by the prescribed application and fee, and by 
any ad d i tiona l identifying material that the Register may, by regula¬ 
tion, require. 


(«) AnmnanuTivu Ciammc*i»» ajto Oitiokal D*po«t.— 

(1) The Register of Copyright* ie authorized to specify by regu- 
the administrative ela^m into which worka ere to be pieced 
for porpoaM of depoait and registration, end the nature of the 
copies or pbonoracords to be deposited in the varioua cleeam speci¬ 
fic. The regulations may inquire or permit, for particular clems, 
tin hpwit of identifying material instead of copieo or phooo- 
imnh, the deposit of only one copy or phooorecord where two 
would mnnally be required, or s single registration for a group 
of ieiatwi works. This administrative clarification of works he* 
no si gnificance with respect to the subject matter of copyright or 
the exclusive rights provided by this title. 


TEXT COMfXTra SUBSTITUTE AMPRMEMT 


§ 13. Dekwt or Coras Ansa Fcaurano*; Amo* os Promote 
ro« IxnuKotarrxT.—After copyright has been secured by publication 
of the work with the notice of copyright as provided in section 10 of 
this title, there shall be promptly deposited in the Copyright OSm or 
in the mail addreraed to the Register of Copyright*, Was h i ngt on, 
District of Columbia, two complete copies of the be* edition thereof 
then published, or if the work is by an author who is a eitiran or sub¬ 
ject of a foreign state or nation aud lias been published in a foreign 
country, one complete copy of tlie be* edition tlien published in such 
foreign country, which copies or copy, if the work be a book or periodi¬ 
cal, shall have been produced in accordance with tlie manufacturing 
provisions specified iu section 16 of this title; or if such work be a 
contribution to a periodical, for which contribution special registra¬ 
tion is requested, one copy of the issue or ramies containing such contri¬ 
bution; or if tlie work belongs to a class specified in snl—ctkms (g), 
(h), (i) or (k) of section 5 of this title, and if the Regi*er of Copy¬ 
rights determines that it is impracticable to deposit copie^ because of 
their size, weight, fragility, or monetary value he may permit the 
depoait of plrotographs or other identifying reproductions in lieu of 
copies of tlie work as publislied under such rules and regulations m he 
may prescribe with tlie approval of the librarian of Congl'M*; or if 
tbs work is not reproduced in copies for sale tliere shall be depmted 
the copy, print, pho«ogrs|4i, or other identifying reproduction pro¬ 
vided by section 12 of this title, such copies or copy, print, phrtofpaph, 
or other reproduction to be accompanied in each case by a claim of 
copyright. No action or proceeding sltall be maintained for infringe¬ 
ment of copyright in any work until the provisions of this title with 
respect to the deposit of copies and registration of auch work shall 
liavebeen complied with. 

5 14. Saxe; F.uiuu to Dwoarr; Dmakd; Psw.u.tt.—S hould 
the copies called for by section 13 of this title not be promptly de¬ 
posited as provided in this title, the Regi*er of Copyrights may at 
any time after the publication of the work, upon actual notice, re¬ 
quire the proprietor of the copyright to deposit them, and after the 
said demand shall have been made, in default of the deposit of copies 
of the work within three mouths from any part of th* United States, 
except an outlying territorial possession of the United States, or within 
six months front any outlying territorial possession of the United 
SUtra, or from any foreign country, tlie proprietor of the copyright 
shall be liable to a fine of *100 and to pay to the library of Congress 
twice tlie amount of the retail price of tlie be* edition of the work, 
and th* copyright shall become void. 


(9) iu tlie case of a work first jmMUied outside the 
i lilted States, out* complete copy or phnuorreurd as so 
published; 

(4) iu the caw; of a coutrihiitiou In n collective 
work, one complete copy or pliouon-cord of tbe best 
edition of the collective work. 

tXipie* or i»houorecord» deposited for the library of < 'ottgrt*s> 
under section 407 way Iw used t« satisfy the deposit provi- 
nmjus of this sectiou, if tliey are accotu)untied by the pre¬ 
scribed application aud fee, aud hy any additional identifying 
material that the Register mav, by regulation. require. The 
Register shall also prescribe regulation* estaldishiug mpiirv- 
lueuU imder which copies or pbouorvcords ai-quircd for tlie 
library of Congress wider subsection fe) 4 section 407, 
otherwise than by deposit, may lie used to satisfy the deposit 
provisions uf this section. 

(c) Admjnibthative Clahhifhation and Of- 
TIUNAIi DbpOBIT.— 

(i) The Register of Copyrights is authorized to specify 
by regulation the administrative classes into which works 
are to he placed for purposes of deposit aud registrutiou. and 
the uaturc of the copies or phouorecords to lie delimited iu 
the various classes specified. The regulation* may require or 
permit, for particular classes, the deposit of identifying mate- 
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TEXT ADOPTED BY SOUS 


(C) if the application idutifia *i* wort separately, in- 

eluding the periodic*] containing it and it* date of fir* 

publication. 

(9) A» an alternative to aeparate renewal registration! under 
nlndion (a) of section 804, a angl« renewal nfiSntiae may be 
made tor a group of works by the m m* iadiridMl author, all first 
pubfcabed aa nantri buttons to periadicak, jwlmUm newspapers, 
upon the filing of a angle application and lea, nuhr all of the 
following conditions: 


(A) the renewal claimant or claimanta, and the beau of 
claim or claims under section 804(a), »the same for each c 
the worts; and 

(B) the works were all copyrighted upon their firm publi¬ 
cation, either through separate copyright notice and registra¬ 
tion or by virtue of a general copyright notice in tha peri¬ 
odical mm aa a .whole; and 


<C) all of the works were fint published not more than 
twenty-eight or In than twenty-wren years before the date 
of receipt of the renewal application and fee; and 




IBt XD0PT1B K 8HUS 


(D) the renewal application identifies each work sgpa- 
including the periodical «*Mitainii>g it gad its <<«*« of 
it* publication. 

(d) G—i w ta ra ajt© AjmJwCATKJira. —Tha Hn« i r may aha 
edabinh, by regulation, formal procedures for the filing of an epplicn- 
tka for suppkeneotary regi^raticn, to correct an am* m a atpjiyfi* 
mutut ina or to amplify th* information pm in a regu lati on. 
Such application shall be accompanied by the fan provided by no¬ 
tion 70S, and dull dearly identify the registration to be conwted 
or amplified. Th* information co nt a in ed in a •nppWnentary registra¬ 
tion « meait« bat doae not sopereeda that co n ta in a d in the earlier 
registration. 


(a) Pcmno Emtok or Pormnn Bsoimsn Wcu.—Regis¬ 
tration for tin Bret published edition of a wwk previously registered 
in unpublished form may be made even though the work aa published 
ia enbdant tally the earns is the anpabtiahed version. 


| Ml AppHcntiea far registration 

The application for copyright l egi etr ation dull ha made cn a fores 
prescribed by the Register of Copyrights and dull include: 

(1) the name and addrree of the copyright claimant; 




tnr AiAjruD nr nm 

(I) is tha cam of a work other then en sao&ymooa or peeodcny- 
M> wort, tha name ead —tjaaK iy or do a i r fli of tin Mtb» or 
rthai uvi, if on or am of dm uthon m dad, the data of 
tU> ffiafths; 

(•) if tha^ockia aiwyiwi aaor pm ud caynoua, tha n at ii al i fcy 
ordemieOeaf bheetehcr or authors; 

(4) in the cm of a work Bad* for hire, a fatHWt to thJa 

(ft) tf the ipji^M dmat is not Qm author, a brief rtate- 
mate of tew tka cteaat attained owaw hip of the copyright; 

(ft) the title of the work, together with any previous or altarna- 
tiv* tiftka cedar which tha work can bo identified; 

(T) tha yaarin which uatioa of tha work wee completed; 

(8) if tha work haa torn published, tha data and nation of its 
fiat pnUkmtkn; 

(8) in tha casa of a oompileikn or derivativs work, an idanti> 
flrerina of any prw-sTiatang work or work* that it it board on or 
in m rp urut m, and a boat, general statement of tha additional 
aateri sl covered by tba copyright claim being ngitfuwd; 


xftxr or pirrno iav 


|909. ConncATi or RsoimA-nov; Errarr am Enunrct; Hacnn 
na Coma Dwourm—Iu the cam of each entry tha person recorded 
aa tha claimant of the copyright toall be entitled to a certificate of 
registration under ami of tha copyright office, to contain the name and 
eddnm of mid claimant, the name of tha country of which the author 
of tha work is a citizen or (abject, and when an alien author domiciled 
in the United States at the time of aaid registration, than a katanant 
of that fact, including his place of domicile, the name of the author 
(when tha records of the copyright offioe (hell show the ana), tha 
title of tha work which ia registered for which copyright is claimed, 
the date of the deposit of tha copiee of aoeh work, tha date of publi¬ 
cation if tha work has been reproduced in copiee for aale, or publicly 
distributed, and such marks as to class designation and entry number 
as shell fully identify the entry. In the ease of a book, the certificate 
shall also atate the receipt of the affidavit, as provided by lection 17 of 
tha title, and the date of tlw completion of the printing, or tha data 
of tha publication of the book, as stated in the mid affidavit. The 
Register of Copyrights shall prepare a printed form for the aaid 
certificate, to be filled out in each case as above provided for in the 
cam of all registrations made after July 1,190®, and in the cam of all 
previous registrations so far ms the copyright office record book* (hall 
show such facts, which certificate, sealed with the ami of the copyright 
office, shall, upon payment of the prescribed fee, be given to any person 
making application for the same. Said certificate shall be admitted 
in any court as prims facie evidence of the facts stated therein. In 
addition to such certificate the register of copyrights shall furnish, 
upon request, without additional fee, a receipt for the copiee of the 
work deposited to complete t he registration. 


twt t of CONCHSE SUMTITOTS ItMMOKMT 

(2) in the case of a work other than mi anonymous 
or paeodonymoo* work, the name and nationality or 
domicile of the author or authors, and. if one or more of 
the authors is dead, the dates of their deaths; 

(3) if the work is Anonymous or psendonymon*, tin* 
nationality or domicile of the author or author*; 

(4) in the case of a work made for hire, a state¬ 
ment to this effect; 

(5) if the copyright claimant is not the author, a 
brief statement of how the claimant obodnnl owm-nJdp 
of the copyright; 

(6) the title of the work, together with any previ¬ 
ous or alternative titles under which the work ran lie 
identified; 

(7) the year in which creation of the work was 
completed; 

(8) if the work has been published, the date and 
nation of its first publication; 

(9) in the can of a compilation or derivative work, 
an identification of any pre-existing work or works that 
it is based on or incorporates, and a brief, general state¬ 
ment of tho additional material covered by the copy¬ 
right claim being registered ; 
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( 10 ) to too am of • poUiohod •mrnU of 

.M* «**. «. roqtoiod Oj ■<*)■. *01 to fc. ■•»*<*««» ■» 
too Uoitod 8 Mm, too oo«to "» t)» P«*** « 
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(11) ««y ate itete npiU by th* Bogirtv of Copy- 
rigtau w batting upaw tha preparation or itettete of tbs 
wocfc or tka — ownaabip, or duration of tha copyri^B. 


|OS. Magistrate of data •»* *«■■» ■* eortteta 

(.) Wtoo, »ft« Om *»« ° << ^ i y **Tt 

T^todLaatitoloo oobjoot idpm- o»d ttat to. cOm 

hpliad focnol 


tk* mi mm to too applet a oortiftcoto of r*p*i*tx* 

to. — 1 of too Coprnjto O«oa Tto eottiioto. ««toi» 



(k) I* mj mm m «toeh toi BofMor of Cofjri^to dotoftoi** 

Om,tomomlmo.*ihttop~ri^m.oftoi.toKto.»to--lto- 

fmtto <toM Mt ooooitnt. oopyriffatobl* togto nottof or toot too 
cki« »iaoojid too o*y otoor romm, ho toon tofon rogitontioo oai 
notify tta applicant in writing of A* taaaooa for hi* ***** 


text op ooiMiTm substitute AMWrtwirr 


111. RniiKtivTOiix or (’u«* avii iMF.vnt or OomncATT.—Sack 
|M»r*nn nwy oUaiii rr^rwf mtiofi of his claim to co|*vrtjrt>t by comply¬ 
ing with Hit [imvisions of this title. im-fuiling the dcpooit of copies, 
mwl upon w»Hi compliance flic Rcptatcc of Cnpvrigljt* sliall imu» to 
him the certificates |>mvi(M for in section 200 of thia titlo. 

1208. Rcoood Books nr Cormeirr Onax-The BegiaUr at 
Copy ri g ht* sH*U provide and keep inch record books in the copyright 
qflea as are required to cany out the piorisioaa of thia title, and when- 
«er dapoait has been made in the copyright aloe of a copy of any 


|90». Cumm-AiB or Rannunox; Emtr a» Evnoaorcs; Bmn 
von Conn Diranca—In the ceaa of each entry the p e rson recorded 
as tha c l ai m a nt of tbs cop y right shall ba entitled to a certificate of 
registration under seal of the copyright often, to contain tha and 

oddremof aaid claimant, the name of tha country of which tha aathor 
of tha work it a ritiaen or subject, and whan an alien author domiciled 
in tha United States at the time of aaid registration, than a etitawt 
of that fact, including bis place of domicils, tha name of On author 
(when tha records of the copyright tMem. shall show the same), tha 
tith of tha work which is re g istered for which c o py r i g h t is clsiwed, 
the date of the deposit of the copies of mch work, tha data of publi¬ 
cation if the work lias been reproduced in copies for sale, or pubtidy 
ditaributed, and such marks ss to class designation and entry number 
as shall fully identify the entry. In the case of a book, tha certiSeata 
shall also state the receipt of the aftdarit, es provided by section 17 of 


(10) in the ruse of a published work containing 
material of which copies are required by section GO I to 
be manufactured in the United States, the names of the 
persons or organizations who performed the processes 
specified by subsection (c) of section 601 with respect 
to that material, and the ^places where those processes 
were performed; and 

(11) any other information regarded by the Reg¬ 
ister of Copyrights as bearing upon the preparation or 
identification of tile work or the existence, ownership, 
or duration of the copyright ^ 

O 

1410. Bagiltrate ef dates and Issuance of certificate C* 

(a) When, after examination, the Register of Copy¬ 
rights determines that, in accordance with the provisions 
of thia tide, the material deposited constitutes copyrightable 
subject matter and that the other legal and formal require¬ 
ments at this tide have been met, the Register shall register 
the claim and issue to the applicant a certificate of registra¬ 
tion under the seal of the Copyright Office. The certificate 
shall ronteiu the information given in the application, to¬ 
gether with the number and effective date of the registration. 

(I>) In any case in which the Register of Copyrights 
determines that, in accordance with die provisions of this 
title, the material deposited does not constitute copyright- 
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titled to institute *n action for infringement if notice thereof, 
with a copy of the complaint, is served on the Register of 
Copyrights. ' ae Register may, at his or her option, become 
a party to the action with respect to the issne of registra¬ 
bility of the copyright claim by entering an appearance 
within sixty dap after snch service, Imt the Register’s failure 
to become a party ihall not deprive the coart of jurisdiction 
to determine that irone. 

(b) In the case of a work conflating of sounds, images, 
or both, tim first fixation of which is made simultaneously 
with its tmwmaaaiou, the copyright owner may, either be¬ 
fore or after snch fixation takes place, institute an action 
for infringement under section 501, folly subject to the 
r e me dies provided by sections 502 through 506, if, iu ac¬ 
cordance with requirements that tile Register of Copyrights 
shall p roscribe by regulation, the copyright owner— 

(1) serves notice upon the infringer, not leas than 
tan or more than thirty dap before snch fixation, identi- 
^>jjjDg. tip ; work end the specific tone and source of its 
first trannnisrion, and declaring an intention to secure 
copyright in the work; and 

(2) makes registration for the work within three 
mouths after its first transmission- 



mi mill 


1411 BcgWntlM m to wrtota wlto Ito 

In taj Ik* tith, other than an action iartitatad tohr 

MrffcB 411(b), BO sward of aUtntary damagm oc of ettanwyk torn, M 
proritfad by netaoB 904 sad #06, dull to onto far : 

(I) any inftingunit of copyright k n onpaktiafaad iafc 


fr»*» Of tkmkakkfan tfeefctieo date of tor 


tian, nla each matutina it nadi within thiw tw*h s 
ka Anl poblkatMU. 


Chapter L-COPTRIGHTINVUNQUIIMT AND BUfEDOS 



Chapter 2—Infringement Pr occcdiaga 

• ML UMaHit: 
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1412. KUybtntiM aa prereqviaiU to certain remedies far 

iifriifoMit 

In any action under this title, other than an action in¬ 
stated under section 411 (b), no award of statutory dam¬ 
ages or of attorney’s fees, as provided by sections 504 and 
505, shall be made for— 

(1) any infringement of copyright in an unpub¬ 
lished work commenced before die effective date of its 
registration; or 

(2) any infringement of copyright commenced 
after first publication of the work and before the effective 
date of its registration, mile* such registration is made 
within three months after the first puldkutioo of the 
work. 


Chapter 5^-COPYRIGHT INFRINGEMENT AND 
REMEDIES 


Ml. Infringement of copyright. 

604- Bawdio for infringement: Injunctions. 

605. Remedial for infringement: Impounding and dispaeitioii of infring¬ 

ing articles. 

604. tt—nedim for infringement: Damage* and profit*. 

606. Remedies for infringement: ('o*U and attorney's fees. 

604. Criminal oflam. 

SOT. limit*tines on irtkii, 

604. Kotifi e s ti on of filing sad deter m i n atio n of actions. 

804. Remedies for sUeration of programming by csfcfta systems. 
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| SOI. Iafringa*e*t of copyright 

(m) Anjm> who violates *nj of the exclusive rights of the copy- 
h«ht owner as provided by sections 106 through 118, or who imports 
copiM or pbonorooofdo into the United Sut- in ration of .»*» 
60S, is ae infringer of the copyright. 

(b) The legal or beneficial owner of an exclusive right under a 
copyright a mtttkd, eubject to the tequimuente of eectione a»(d) 
—i to iratitute ea ectkm for eny inf rin g ement of the! porticnler 

rijjta ormmiaed while he » the owner of it. The court me, toqniie 
him to wore written notice of the eetion with » copy of the tmopleint 
upon eoy perron *own. by the record! of the Copyright 0«ce or 
othorwwe. to here or deim en internet in the copyright, end ehell re¬ 
quire thet eoch notice be mrvod upon eny poroon whoee intercut ie 
likely to be effected by e decision in the eta The court mey require 
the joinder, end ehell permit the intemmtion, of eny person haring 
op rJftiminw an intSTMt in the copyright. 


(c) For say meondnry tmnsmismon by n coble eyrtem thet esn- 
bodim . performs or . di^ley of . work wbich is sctitumbl. u en 
net of infringement under eut-ctioo (cl of motion Ul, • telemmo. 
broednert net ton bolding n copyright or other licena. to tmnnuit or 
perform the tome version of thet work shell, for purpose! of eubeectioe 
(b) of thie eection, be treeted so e legel or beuefiniel owner if «uch 
meander, trsosmnion oocum within the locel eerrice eren of tint 
television rtatiotL 
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TEXT or fXMQTTEE SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT 

1501. IftfriagesacAt of copyright 

(a) Anyone who violates any of the exclusive rights 
of the copyright owner as provided by sections 106 through 
118, or who imports copies or phonorecords into the United 
States in violation of section 602, is an infringer of the 
copyright 

(b) The legal or beneficial owner of an exclusive right 
under a copyright is entitled, subject to the requirements of 
sections 205(d) nnd 411, to institute an action for any 
nfringement of that particular right committed while be or 
she is the owner of it. The court may require such owner to 
serve written notice of the action with a copy of the complaint 
upon any person shown, by the records of the Copyright 
Office or otherwise, to have or claim an interest in the copy¬ 
right, and shall require that such notice be served upon any 
person whose interest is likely to be affected by a decision in 
the case. The court may require the joinder, and shall permit 
the intervention, of any person having or claiming an interest 
ifi the copyright. 

(c) For any secondary transmission by a cable system 
that embodies a performance or a display of a work which is 
actionable as an act of infringement under subsection (c) of 
section 111, a television broadcast station holding a copy¬ 
right or other license to transmit or perform the same ver- 
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I ML B—4 1 m tor lafri>c«M*t: Impounding ud dteporttton of 
hfrtaglng nrtkloa 

{») At mj tim* white »n action and*r thii tide ii pending, tb* court 
■ay order the impounding, on soch Urma m it may iWn reaaonibl*, 
of *11 eopua or phocorocorda clannod to Kit* boon mods or ooad in vio¬ 
lation of Um copyright owner’* trclueive rights, and of all pistes, 
molds, matrices, marten, Upas, film negatives, or other artidaa by 
■Mans of which such copies or phoooreoorda may be reproduced. 


(b) As psrt of a final judgment or decree, the court may order the 
destruction or other reaeon able disposition of all copies or phonoreo- 
ordi found to have been made or used in violation of the copyright 
owner's exclusive rights, and of all plate*, molds, metric**, martera, 
tapes, film negatives, or other articles by means of which such copies 
or phono records may be reproduced. 


I ML Remedies for infringement: Damages and profits 

(a) Iw GaKtsau—Except as otherwise provided by this title, an in¬ 
fringer of copy right is liable for either; 
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TEXT OP SXISTnG LAV 


1101. IxrwixoBxxxT.—If any person shall infringe the copyright 
in any work protected under the copyright laws of ths United States 
such person shall be liable: * • • 

(c) Ixiwmhxu IH'rinu At thin .—To deliver up on oath, to be 
ini|mundcd during th* pendency of the action, upon each terms and 
conditions as tlu- court may prescribe, all articles alleged to infringe 
a copyright; 

(d) DwTurt-riii.v or Ixrmxoixn Cortm .\xn Iltna-Te deliver 
up ou oath for destruction ell the infringing copies or <k>rkvs. as well 
as all plates, molds, matrices, or other means for tusking swell infring¬ 
ing copies mn the court may order. 


8 101. IxnixorMRvr.—If sny person aliall infringe tlie copyright 
it any work protected under the copyright laws of tlie United States 
melt |ier9oii slit) I tm litihle: * ' * 


TEXT Of OCMtlTTSE SUBSTITUTE A1CMDWMT 
court in which enforcement of the injunction is sought, trans- 
mit promptly to the other court a certified copy of all the 
papers in the case on file in such clerk’s office. 

| BOS. Remedies for infringement: Impounding and dU- 
poaltion of infringing articles 

(a) At any time while an action under this title is 
pending, the court may order the impounding:, on inch term* 
as it may deem reasonable, of all copies or phonorecords 
claimed to have been made or used in violation of the 
copyright owner’s exclusive rights, and of all plates, molds, 
matrices, masters, tapes, film negatives, or other articles 
by means of which such copies or phonorecords may be 
reproduced. 

(b) As part of g final judgment or decree, die court 
may order the destruction or other reasonable disposition 
of nil copies or phonorecords found to have been made or 
used in violation of the copyright owner’s exclusive rights, 
aud of all plates, molds, matrices, masters, tapes, film nega¬ 
tives, or other articles by means of which such copies or 
phoriOfecords may be reproduced. 

1504. Remedies for infringement: Damages and profits 
(a) Is General.— Except ns otherwise provided by 
tlii* title, nn infringer of copyright is liable for either— 
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(2) tha copyright owner 3 * actual damages and any additional 
profits of th« infringer, as provided by subsection (b); or 
(2) statutory damages, as provided by subsection (c). 


(b) Actual Damasks akd Pxoitt*.—T he copyright owner is en¬ 
titled to recover the actual damages suffered by Mm *1 a result of the 
infringement, and any profits of the infringer that an attributable to 
the infringement and are not into account in computing the 

actual damages. In establishing the infringer's profits, the copyright 
owner ia required to present proof only of the infringer’s gross revenue, 
and the infringer is required to prove his deductible expenses and the 
element* of profit attributable to factors other than the copyrighted 
work. 


(c) Staittobt Damao**.— 

(I) Except as provided by clause (2) of this suheection, the 
copyright owner may elect, *t any time before final judgment is 
rendered, to recover, instead of actual damages and profits, an 
■ward of statutory damages for all infringements involved in 
the action, with respect to any one work, for which any one 
infringer is liable individually, or for which any two or more 
infringers are liable jointly and severally, in a sum of not lees 
than 2290 or more than $10,000 as the court considers just. For 
the purposes of this subsection, all the parts of a compilation or 
derivative work constitute one wort 


sa or Karan lav 

(b) Damages and l’toms; Amount; (rim* Rkmeoivs.—T o pay 
to the copyright proprietor such damages as the copyright proprietor 
may ban* suffered tine to flic infringement, as well as all the profits 
which tin* infringer shall have made from such infringement, and in 
proving profits the plaintiff hIiaII lie required fo prove sales only, ami 
the defendant shall la* required to prove every element of rout which lie 
claims, or in lieu of actual damages and profits, such damages an to the 
court aim 11 ap|>eai- to lie just, ami in aamstsing such damages tlie court 
may. in ;ih discretion, allow the amounts as I tore i naffer stated. I Kit in 
Ciwo of {. >>WH|M|>rr reproduction **f a copyrighted photogre|di, such 
damag. • ill not exceed the .sum of fc*00 nor I* less than tlic sum of 
and tin* ease of the infringement of an undramatixed or non* 
dramatic work hy means of motion pictures, whore the infringer shall 
show that Ik* was not a wan* that he waa infringing, and that such in¬ 
fringement could not have been reasonably foreseen, such damages 
shall not exceed the sum of and in the case of an infriugeiuent of 
a copyrighted dramatic «r riiwnmtieo-innsiral work by a maker of 
motion pictures and his ugmries for distribution thereof to exhibitors, 
"'line such infringer shmis that In* was not aware that lie was infring¬ 
ing a copyrighted work, nud that such infringements could not reason¬ 
ably have lieeii foreseen, tlic entire sum nf such damages recoverable 
by tin- copyright proprietor from such infringing maker and his agen¬ 
cies for the distribution to exhibitors id such infringing motion picture 
shall not exceed tlie sum of MS, inn) nor la* le* than $-250, and such 
danmgra Khali in no other case exceed the sum of $fi,lN)» nor la* less than 
the sum of $gf>0, and shall not !>e regarded as a |a*nalty. lint tlie fore¬ 
going exrefitions shall not deprive tlic copyright proprietor of any 
other ii'iuedv given him under this law. nor shall the limitation as to 
tin- nuimint of recovery apply to infringements occurring after tlw 
actual notice to a defendant, eitlier hy ser\ icr of process in a amt or 
other written notice servisl ii|a>n him. 

First. In tlic ease of a painting. statue, or sculpture. $10 for every 
infringing copy made or sold hv or found in the imsaeseion of tit# in¬ 
fringer or his ageuta or employees; 

Second. In tlie case of any work emmiersted in section 5 of this 
title, cxivjie « (minting, statue, or srul(rture, *t for every in flinging 
copy made or sold hy or found in the possession of tlie infringer or 
his agents or employees; 

Third. In tin* ease of a lecture, sermon, or address, $30 for every 
infringing delivery; 

Fourth. In the case of a dramatic or dramatico-imisicnl or a choral or 
orchestral composition. *1<K> for the first and *,VI for every subsequent 
infringing |*rfnruuui<-e; in the case of otlicr musical compositions *10 
for e\cry in fringing performance; 

^ • Tlie dam¬ 

age* for the infringement by broadcast of any work referred to in this 
subsection shall not exceed tin- sum of $100 wliere the infringing 
broadcaster shows that he was not aware tliat he was infringing and 
that such infringement could not have been reasonably foreseen; and 



(1) the copyright owner’* sctoal danmgra and any 
additional profits «f tire in fringe r, an provided hy mb- 
scctioo (b); or 

(S) rtstutor}' damage*, as provided by mhaertien 
(c). 

(h) Actual Daxaoxb axd Pwrmt-lV copyright 
owner is entitled to recover the actual danmgra aAuci hy 
him or her as a result nf the infringement, and any profits 
of the infringer that are attributable to (be Mtagwunt 
and a n not taken into arrownt in com p e ting the arfaal 
damages. In eatahlsiditiig the rafriager'a profits, the copy- 
ngfoowner is required to present proof only of the m- 
fringrr’s gross revenue, and the infringer is rewired to prove 
tun or her deductible expense* and the ell—Hits ef profit 
attributable to factors other than the copyrighted mti 
(e) Statltubt Damaob.— 

(1) Except as provided liy dause (3) of this *«b- 
sectkai, the cop} right owner may elect, at any time More 
final judgment is rendered, to recover, instead of actual 
damages and profits, an award of statutory damages for all 
infringements involved in tke-aethm, with respect to any 
ooe work, for which any one infringer is liable individually, 
or for which any two or more infringer* are liable jointly 
and severally, in a muu of not less than $250 or more than 


00 
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#10,000 u the court considers just. For the purposes of 
this subsection, all the parts of a compilation or derivative 
work constitute one work. 

(2) In a case where the copyright owner sustains the 
burden of proving, and the court finds, that infringement was 
committed willfully, tbe court in its discretion may increase 
the award of statutory damages to a sum of not more than 
#50,000. In a case where the infringer sustains the burden of 
proving, and the court finds, that such infringer was not 
aware and had no reason to believe that his or her acts con¬ 
stituted an infringement of copyright, the oourt in its discre¬ 
tion may redace the award of statutory damages to a sum of 
not less than #100. The court shall remit statutory damage 
in any case where an infringer believed and had reasonable 
grounds for believing that hia or her use of the copyrighted 
work wu a fair use under section 107, if the infringer was: 
(1) an employee or agent of a nonprofit educational institu¬ 
tion, library, or archives acting within the scope of his or her 
employment who, or such institution, library, or archives 
itself, which infringed by reproducing the work in oopies Or 
phonoreoords; or (ii) a public broadcasting entity which or 
a person who, ss a regular part of the nonprofit activities of 
a public broadcasting entity (as defined in subs' .ion (g) of 




ISOS. RtMdlM for iofrinnBcnt: Casta and attom/i faw 

In any aril action under this titla, the court in its discretion may 
allow tha recovery of full coat* by or against any party other 
tha United States or an oAoar thereof. Except u otherwise provided 
by this title, tha court may also award a reasonable attorney's fee to 

tha prevailing party as part of tha costa. 


|5ML Criminal effenass 

(t) Cmnmu. Imumn.-i, fra, »ho jnfnnga , 
" iU#uJ1 Jr for purpcoe* of commtrciol tdvudog. ot p n . 

thou ooo ytnr, or both, for tha fint auch offona, tad ihnll 
b. bad not mm tfau $10,000 or imprinted not non thna tkra 
7», or both, for ony tubaqueot off,na: fM. i, Wmr, Th« 
“ T P " TO ’ ril0 •aifoUy ood for purpoat of commorcm] 

or Pn ’*“ an * Mi,! tm tbo copyright ia . .ound mordio* 
nffordod by abaction. (,), ($,, ^ <3) of actio. 10* or th. oopy- 
ri*ht In . motion picture .Ifordod by abaction, ( 1 ), (j), 

•etion 100 ibili be fined not more than $25,000 or imprimiod for act 
““'7’"’’ . both, th . ^ ^ 

Ibal Uta, $>0,000 or impnaowi net mom 

or both, for any subsequent offense. 
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S 506. (b) FuwrDTTM AVD D»mtccTJOi».— When any person is convicted 
of any violation of subsection (a), the court in its judgment o! oon- 
viction shall, in addition to the penalty therein prescribed, order the 
forfeiture and direction or other disposition of *11 infringing copire 
or phonoreoords and all implements, device*, or equipment used or 
intended to be used in the manufacture, use, or sale of such infringing 
g 509. Sdnrc and forfeiture 

(a) All copies or phonoreoords manufactured, reproduced, dirtrib- 
uted, sold, or otherwise used, intended for use, or poaseasd with intmt 
to use in violation of section 506(a), and all plats*, molds, matrices, 
masters, tapes, film negatives, or other articles by means of which such 
copies or phonoreoords may be reproduced, and all electronic, mechani¬ 
cal, or other devices for manufacturing, reproducing, assembling, us¬ 
ing, transporting, distributing, or selling such copies or phonoreeordt 
may be seized and forfeited to the United States. 

(b) All provisions of law relating to (1) the seizure, summary and 
judicial forfeiture, and condemnation of vessels, vehicles, merchandise, 
and baggage for violations of the customs laws contained in title 19, 
United States Code, (2) the disposition of such vessels, vehicles, 
merchandise, and baggage or the proceeds from the sale thereof, (3) 
the remission or mitigation of such forfeiture, (4) the compromise of 
claims, and (5) the sward of compensation to informers in respect of 
such forfeitures, shell apply to seizures and forfeitures incurred, or 
alleged to have been incurred, under the provisions of this section, 
insofar as applicable and not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this section; except that such duties as are imposed upon the collector 
of customs or any other person with respect to the seizure and forfeiture 
of vessels, vehicles, merchandise, and baggage under the provisions of 
the customs laws contained in title 19 of the United States Coda shall 
be performed with respect to seizure and forfeiture of all articlm de¬ 
scribed in subsection (a) by such officers, agents, or other persons as 
may be authorized or designated for that purpose by the Attorney 
General. 


or imprisoned for not mom then two jean, or both, for any 
subsequent offense. 

(b) Skl&tjkb, FoBremr-KB, Aim Dwnincnoif.—AH 
copies or phonoreoords manufactured, reproduced, distrib¬ 
uted, add, or otherwise used, intended for use, or poasemd 
with intent to use in violation of subsection (a), and all 
plates, molds, matrices, masters, tapes, film negatives, or 
other articles by means of which such copies or 
phonoreoords may be reproduced, shall be seised and for¬ 
feited to the United Stales. When any penon is convicted 
of any violation of subsection (a), die court in ha judg¬ 
ment of ooaviotion may, in addition to the peoalty therein 
prescribed, order either the destruction or other disposition 
of e0 infringing copies or phonoreoords and all plates, molds, 
matrices, musters tapes, film negatives, or other articles by 
means of which finch copies or phonoreoords may be repro¬ 
duced- The applicable procedures relating to (1) the seizure, 
summary and judicial forfeiture, and condemnation of ves¬ 
sels, vehicles, merchandise, and baggage for violations of 
the customs laws contained in title 19, (2) the disposition 
of stidh veM ek, vehicles, merchandise, and baggage or tire 
proceeds trorn the sale thereof, (3) the remission or mitiga¬ 
tion of such forfeiture, (4) the compromise of claims, and 
(5) the award of compensation to informers in respect 
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I ^OWTMWT Cwtbbbt Noras.-—Any pawn who, with frand- 

okat tnkn t , places on any article * notios of copyright or word* of 
tha um purport that ha knows to ba falsa, or who, with fraudulent 
intact, publicly dirtribotes or imports for public distributimi any 
sitiela baaring meh noties or words that he knows to b# falsa, ahall be 
fined not more than fajOO. 


(d) FsaoDCMST BnoriL or Carmurr Nones.—Any person who, 
with fraudulent intent, moons or ah*™ any notioa of copyright 
•ppwng on s oopy of s copyrighted work shall be fined not mom 
thangWOa 



3 103. Fsactuust Nonce or Coptsioiit. us Removal ob Altssa- 
troir or Nonet—Any person who, with fraudulent intent, shall insert 
or unpreee any notice of copyright requited by this title, or words of 
the nne purport, in or upon eny uncopyrighted article, or with 
fraudulent intent shall remove or alter the copyright notice upon any 
article duly copyrighted shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable 
by * n0ttha, ‘ $l0 ° and not mon thau >*•«»- Any person 
who shall knowingly issue or sell my article bearing a notice of United 
States copyright which has not been copyrighted in this country or 
who shall knowingly import any article bearing such notice or worts 
of the same purport, which has not been copyrighted in this country, 
•hall be liable to s fins of 9100. 3 


of such forfeitures, shall apply to srixores and farfattures 
i miwi or alleged to haws been incurred, under the provi- 
aona of this section, insofar aa applicable and not inoo—>st- 
eut with the provisions of this section; except that snch 
dntjes aa an imposed upon any officer or employee of the 
T mni y Depaitnmrt or any other prawn with respect to 
the arbors end forfeiture of v ern al*. vehicles, merchandise, 
and baggage ender the prorisiuna of the customs laws con¬ 
tained in tide 19 Ml be perfumed with respect to aebnro 
and l o rf eit nr e of afi artkfcs des c ribed in saiwectiuei (a) by 
such uffioen, agents, or other persons as may be ontheriaed 
or designated for that purpose by die Attorney General. 

(c) Fraudulent OurnuuiiT Ntmcn.—Any prawn 
who, with fmndafant intent, places on any article a notice of 
copyright or word* of the same purport that snch person 
knows to be false, or who, with fmnduleut intent, puMidy 
distribute* or imports for public distribution any art ids 
lrrsri~g noties or words that such person knows to be 
hbt, shall be fined not man than 13,500. 

(d) FRAUDULENT RnMOVAL or COFTMOHT KOttCS.— 
Any person who, with fraudulent intent, removes or 
alters any notioe of copyright appearing ou a copy of a copy¬ 
righted work Ml be fined not more than 12,300. 
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(•) Falm Rvuimnov.—Any pern* who knowingly mahm a 

&Im repnamtatioo of a material fact in ths application foe copyright 

regrit ration provided for by motion 400, or in any written 

filed in connection with the application, thall be fined not non than 

•8*800. 


|M7. Umltationa on act i o— 

(a) CanciXAL PwxuDara*.—No criminal proceeding «h*ll be main¬ 
tained under the provisions of this title unlean it is i«r>m H v« l | within 
thms years after the causa of action etnas. 

(b) Civu. Actions.— No aril action *h«ll be umbr the 

proriaiona of this title unless it is commenced within three yean aftar 
the claim accrued. 


|80l. Ratification of filing tad determination of actions 
(a) Within ana month aftar the filing of any action under this title, 
the ckrks of the courts of tbs United States shall sand written notifica¬ 
tion to the Begirtsr of Copyrights setting forth, as for as Is shown 
hr *ha P*P«» filed in the court, ths names and iridr—se of tbs partial 
and the title, author, and registration number of each work involved 
in tha action. If any other copyrighted work is later included in the 
utkn by amendment, answer, or other pleading, the dark «yn klao 
mud a notification conoaming it to ths Sagistar within one 
aftar the pleading is 
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(a) Within one mouth after the filing of any action 
Bader this title, the clerks of the courts of the United 
States ihall send written notification to the Begister of 
Copyrights setting forth, an Ur a* is shown by the papers 
filed in the court, dm names and addresses of tha parties 
and the title, author, and registration number of each work 
involved in the action. If any other copyrighted work is 
later included in the action by amendment, answer, or other 
pleading, the clerk shall also send a notification concerning 
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(b) df tb» Metim. 





Ctaft-r ^-MANUFACTURING REQUIREMENT AND 
IMPORTATION 



| flOL Muaficterc, importation, and public distribution of tar- 
tain copica 

(a) Except aa provided by subsection (b), the importation into or 
public distribution in the United States of copies of a work consi s t i n g 
preponderantly of nondramatic literary material that is in the Engli s h 
language and is protected under this title is prohibited unles s the 
portions consisting of such material have been manufactured in tba 
United States or Canada. 

(b) The provisions of subjection (a) do not apply : 

(1) where; on the date when importation is sought or public 
distribution in the United States is made, the author of anj sub¬ 
stantial part of such material is neither a national nor a domicil¬ 
iary of the United States or, if he is a national of the United 
Staten, ha* been domiciled outside of the United Stelae for a 
continuous period of at least one year immediately preceding that 
date; in the case of a work made for hire, the exemption provided 
by this clause does not apply unless a substantial part of the work 
wea prepared for an employer or other person who is not a na¬ 
tional or domiciliary of the United States or e domestic corpora¬ 
tion or enterprise; 



(b) In any action filed pursuant to section 111 (t) (3), 
die oonrt may decree that, for a period not to exceed thirty 
days, tile cable system shall be deprived of die benefit of a 
compulsory lioanae for am or more distant signals canied 
by such cable system. 

Chapter C—MANUFACTURING REQUIREMENT 
AND IMPORTATION 


SOL Ifa—farinra, importation, and public di rtri baticc of certain oopim. 
SOS. laMagtag importation of copka or phnnowenada 
SOS. Importation prohibitions: Eaforrewd end dispnritmp of enhided 
aifiwhii 


5 16 . Mechanical Wow To Be Domx nr Umth» States.— Of the 
printed book or periodical specified in section 5, subsections (a) and 
(b), of this title, except the original text of a book or periodical of for¬ 
eign origin in a language or languages other than Kngtiah, the text of 
alt copies accorded protection under this title, except as below provided, 
shall be printed from type set within the limits of the United States, 
either by hand or by the aid of any kind of typesetting machine, or 
from plates made within the limits of the United States from type set 
therein, or, if the text be produced by lithographic process, or photo¬ 
engraving process, then by e process wholly performed within the 
limits of the United States, and the printing of the text and binding of 
the said book tliall be performed within the limits of the United States; 
which requirements shsll extend also to the illustrations within s book 
consisting of printed text and illustrations produced by lithographic 
procem, or photoengraving process, and also to separate lithographs 
or photoengravings, except where in either case the aubjerts repre¬ 
sented are located in e foreign country and illustrate a scientific work 
or reprodace a work of art . Provided. Aowcrer, That aaid require¬ 
ments shall not apply to works in raised characters for the use of tba 
Wind, or to books or periodicals of foreign origin in a language or 
languages other tlian English, or to work* printed or produced in the 
United States by any other process than those above specified in this 
section, or to copies of Itooks or periodicals, first published abroad ia 
the English language, imported into tlx> United States within five 
years after first publication in a foreign state or nation up to the 
number of fifteen hundred copies of each such book or periodical if 
said copies shall contain notice of copyright in accordance with sec- 


|«L UmtmrtwTA Importation, ud pnhtk distribution 
ai curtain 

(a) Prior to January 1, 1981, and except as provided 
by mbeeotioti (b), the importation into or public distribu¬ 
tion in the United States of copies of a work consisting 
preponderantly of nondramatic literary material that is in 
tiie English language and is protected under this title is pro¬ 
hibited on leas the portion* consisting of such material have 
been masuzfoctnrerf in the United States or Canada. 

(b) The previsions of subsection (a) do not apply— 
(1) where, on the, date when importation is sought 
or public distribution in the United States is made, the 
author of aay substantial part of suah material is neither 
a national nor a domiciliary of the United States or, if 
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m ^fcfckeass s total of so more th»» two tbaamud oopies of *nj 
mm sack w«k *ah ba aDovred mtry; th. import ***“«* A»n 
to vmd apow reqoc* to the copyright own*r or tfl » pwwo 
4hBigBat< d bj him at tbs tims of registration far tbs work tm<tor 
mothm 408 or *t tny time thereafter; 


(S) whan importation is sought wider the snthority or far tba 
a., ate than in schools, of ths Gorerament of the United SUtn 
orcfeny State** pol itical so b tii vision oie State; 

(4) whan importation, far on and m* far .ala, is *****: 


10 , ip, »nd 80 of this title and if ad interim copyright in said 
work ■*»■» bar* ben obtained pormiant to section 28 of thia title prior 
to the importation into the United Statee of any copy ««*t* th—> 
permitted by the provisions of section 107 of thia title: Provided 
farther. That the provisions of thia section shall net affect the right of 
importation under the provisions of section 107 of this title. 

4 17. ArrmaTiT To Acoowast Coma.—In the case of the book tba 
copies so deposited ahall be aocompenird by an affidavit under the 
mI of any officer aothorbed to admmiater oat ho within tho 
United States, duly made by the person claiming copyright or by his 
daly authorised agent or representative rending in the United Stales, 

«■ by the printer who has printed the book, setting forth that the copies 

hero teen printed from type set within the limits of the 
United States or from plates made within the limits of the United 
States from type art therein; or, if the teat be produced by lithographic 
proem, or photoengraving process, that such process was wholly per¬ 
forated within the limits of the United States and that the printing 
of the teat and binding of the said book hart also been performed 
within the limits of the United States. Such affidavit ahall rtste aim 
the place wliere and the establishment or establishments in which such 
type was art or plates made or lithographic process, or photoengraving 
p r o ce ss or printing and binding were performed and the date of the 
completion of the print ing of the book or the date of publication. 

g 18. Makixo False Amnavir.—Any perron who, for the purpose of 
obtaining registration of a claim to copyright, shall knowingly make 
a false t&iavit as to hia having complied with the above conditions 
ahall be deemed guilty of a misdeineauor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than *1,000, aud all of hia rights 
and privileges under said copyright aliall thereafter be forfaited. 

}2i Ad Irrxzmc Pwtwnou or Boo* or Pbmmcai. Pwiww 
Aaw.\&—In the cam of a book or periodical first published rtroad 
in the English language, the deposit in the Copyright Office, not later 
than six months after its publication abroad, of one complete copy of 
the foreign edition, with a request for the reservation of the copyright 
and a statement of the name and nationality of the author and of the 
copyright proprietor and of the date of publication of the laid book 
or periodical, ahall secure to the author or proprietor an ad interim 
copyright therein, which shall have all the force and efftet giren to 
copyright by this title, and shall endure nntil the expiration of five 

yeare after the date of first publication abroed. 

gsa. Same; Extkxhok to Full Whenever within the 

period of such ad interim protection an authorised edition of such 
or periodicals shall be published within the United States, in 
accordance with the manufacturing provision* specified in 1 ® 

of thia title, and whenever the provisions of thia title aa to deposit of 
copies, registration, filing of affidavits, and the printing of the copy- 
right notice shall have been duly complied with, the copyright ahall be 
extended to endure in such book or periodical for the term provided 
in thia title. 


tut or gomqthe wbstitotb jwmbmxt 
nob author is a national oi tbs United States, he or >4e 
has been domiciled outside the United States for a con- 
tiaooos period of at least tea year immediately prcee d 
ing that dais; in the case of a work made for hire, the 
exemption provided by this danse does not apply unless 
* sahatoatial part of the work was prepared for aa em¬ 
ployer or other person who w not a n at ional or doaacili- 
aiy of the United States or a domestic corporation or 


(2) where tho United States Customs Service is 
pres—trf with an import statement —nod under the seal 
of the Copyright Other, in which ease a total ot no more 
than two tho—d copies of any one snob work shall he 
allowed entry; die import statement shall be issued upon 
request to the copyright owner or to a person designated 
by him at tho tune oi registration far the work under 
section 406 or at sny time the r eafter; 

(8) where importation is sought under the authority 
or far the use, other than in schools, of the Government 
of the United States or of any State or political *ub- 
dmaion ei a State; 

(4) where importation, fur ose and not for lair, is 



TBS AOOrro K mo 

(A) by any pc ram with respect to no more than one copy 
of any taw work at any one tin*; 

(B) by lay penon arriving from abroad, with impact to 
oopim forming part of hi* pmwmal baggage; or 

(C) by an organisation operated for echolarly, educe 
tioaai, or raligioua po rp o — and not for privet* gain, with 
impact to oopim intended to form a part of ita library; 


(8) where the copies am reproduced in raised character* for 
the uat of tha blind; or 


(8) where, in addition to oopiee imported under clauses (S) 
and (4) of this subsection, no more than two thousand oopiee of 
any ana sneh work, which hare not been manufactured in tha 
United Stataa or Canada, are publicly distributed in the United 
States. 


*i or Rxm> uv 

$ 107. IuisWT.vnow, Deal wo Kxistt.xct or ('ormoirr. or Political 
Coma, oa or form Nor Pnoounm ix Arcoao.xxr* With Section 16 
or This Title. —During the existence of tlw American copyright in 
any book the importation into the United States of any piratical copies 
thereof or of any copies thereof (although authorised by the author 
or proprietor) which have not been produced in accordance with the 
manufacturing provisions specified in section 16 of this title, or any 
pistes of the same not made from type set within the limits of the 
United States, or any copies thereof produced by lithograph ic or photo¬ 
engraving proems not performed within the limits of the United 
States, in accordance with the provisions of section 16 of this title, 
is prohibited: Provided, however. Thst, except as regards piratical 
copies, such prohibition shall not apply: 

(a) To works in raised characters for the use of the blind. 

(b) To a foreign newspaper or magaxine. although containing 
matter copyrighted in tlie United States printed or reprinted by 
authority of the copyright proprietor, itnlem such newspaper or 
magazine contains also copyright matter printed or reprinted with¬ 
out such authorization. 

(c) To the authorized edition of a book in a foreign languagr or 

languages of which only a translation into English has lm copy¬ 
righted in this country. „ 

(d) To sny book published abroad with the authorization of tha 
author or copyright proprietor wiieii imported under the circum- 
rtaners stated in one of the four subdivisions following, tlist is to say: 

Fint. When imported, not more than one copy at one time, for 
individual un and not for sale; but such privilege of importation shall 
not extend to a foreign reprint of a book by an American author copy¬ 
righted in the United States. 

Second. When imported by the authority or for the use of tha 
United States. 

Third. When imported, for urn and not for sale, not more than 
ona oopy of any such book in any one invoicr, in good faith by or 
for any society or institution incorporated for educational, liteiary, 
philosophical, scientific or religion* purposes, or tor the enrourega- 
msnt of the fine arts, or for any college, academy, school, or seminary 
of learning, or for any Skate, school, college, university, or free public 
librery in tlie United States. 

Fourth. When such books form parti of libraries or collections 
purchased en bloc for tha oas of'societies, institutions, or libraries 
designated in the foregoing paragraph, or form parts of tha libraries 
or personal baggage belonging to persona or families arriving from 
foreign countries and art not intended for mle: Proridod, Tlist copies 
imported as above may not lawfully be used in any way to violate tlie 
rights of tlie proprietor of the American copyright or annul or limit 
tha copyright protection aecured by this title, and such unlawful uaa 
shall bo deemed an infringement of copyright. 




-ur- 

txxt or a>sa tth soMTiunt mkhot 

(A) by sny person with respect to no more 
dun one copy of any work at any one time; 

(B) by any penon arriving from outside the 
United States, with respect to copies forming part 
of sneh person’s personal baggage; or 

(C) by an organisation operated for scholarly, 
edooational, w religions purpose* and not for private 
gain, with respect to copies intended to form a part 
of its library; 

(6) where the copies are reproduced in raised char¬ 
acters for the use of the blind; or 

(0) where, in addition to copies imported under 
ekoses (3) and (4) of this subsection, no more than 
two thousand copies of any one such work, which have 
not been manufactured in the United States or Canada, 
are publicly distributed in the United States; or 

(7) where, on the date when importation is sought 
or public distribution in the United States is made— 

(A) the author of any substantial part of such 
material is an individual and receives compensation 
for* 'the transfer or license of the right to distribute 
the work is the United States; and 

(B) the first publication of the work has pre¬ 
viously taken place outside the United States under 
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TCT ADOPTS) W£ HIITT 

(3) tint the infringement vu commenced before the effective 
date of registration for an authorized edition of the work, the 
copies of which have been manufactured in the United States or 
Canada in accordance with the provision* of subsection (c). 


(e) In any action for infringement of the exclusive rights to repro¬ 
duce and distribute copies of a work containing material required by 
this section to be manufactured in the United State* or Canada, the 
copyright owner shall set forth in the complaint the names of the per¬ 
sons or organizations who performed the pro cess e s specified by subsec¬ 
tion (c) with respect to that material, and the place* where thoee 
processes were performed. 


5 602. Infringing importation of copleeor phonoreeorda 

(.) Importation into U» United Stator, without th. .mhorit, of 
the owner of oop,right under thia title, of eopi- or pbonotecords of 
a work drat have been enquired ehroed * an urfrmgement of th. 
enelusive right to dutribntecopie. or phonoreoocda under section lOO, 
actionable under -ction 501. Thia auba^ion doea not applj to: 

(1) importation of copies or phonoreeorda under the .nthont, 
or for the use of the Government of the United States or of any 
Stete or polittcnl subdivision of a State but not including copte. 
or pbonorecords for use in schools, or copies of sny audiovisual 
work imported for purposes other than archival uae; 



TUT OF COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTE /MWCVT 
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1106. ImvwTATioK or Azncu Bcakxu Fai* Hone* am Pamrii 
Corns or Cvn»Hnt> Wn.—Tbs im|k*tetMa into the United 
States of any article bearing a falee satire of copyright when th* - is 
no exiting copyright thereon in the United Statea, or of any piratic 
copies of any work copyrighted in tlw United Statea, is prohibited. 

1 107. ImowraTWK, Dnu»o Eunna or Owranurr, or Pbatkai 
Dorm, on or Coras Nor P msp ct b m Atoaaimi Wmi Scores 10 
or Tan Tma-During the exitfance of the American copyright in 
sny book the impoHatkm into the United States of sny piratical copies 
thereof or of any copies thereof (although anthorised by the sot bar 
or proprietor) which have not ham produced in accordance with the 
manufacturing provimoB* ^tecifiad in eection 10 of this title, or any 
plate* of the mow not made from type set within the limits of the 
United States, or any copies thereof produced by lithographic or photo¬ 
engraving p r oc e ss not performed within the limits of the United 
States, in accordance with the provisions of section 10 of this title 
is prohibited: Provided, however. That, except as regards pirn*, 
copies, such prohibition dull not apply: • * • 


provisions of subsection (c); and 

(3) that the infringement was commenced More 
the effective date of registration for an authorized edition 
of the work, the copies of which have Iteen manufac¬ 
tured iu the United States or Canada in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (c). 

(e) Iu any action for infringement nf the exclusive 
rights to reproduce and distribute copies of n work contain¬ 
ing material required by tins section to he mmiufartured 
in the United States or Canada, the copyright owner siuall 
set forth in the complaint the names of the persons or orga¬ 
nizations who performed the process**s specified hv snlsec¬ 
tion (c) with respect to that material, and the places where 
thoee processes were performed. 

|662. Iifringing importation of c op it* or phonoreeorda 

(a) Importation into the United States, without the 
authority of the owner of copyright under this title, of copies 
or phonorecords of a work that have been acquired outside 
the United States is an infringement of the exclusive right 
to distribute copies or phonorecords under section 10f>. 
actionable under section 301. This subset “ does not apply 
to— 

(1) importation of copies or phonorecords under 
the authority or for the use of the Government of the 


CO 


to 


Cn 



(g). inpoWia, fat th* private on of th* i^atfar tad not 
lv dteributha, by u; pna with i«*p*ct to no non tka on* 
copy or phononcord of any am work *t nay om tnw, or by may 
[i MW arriving from obrood with T**p*t to cap* or phono- 
iiiiolo faming port of hio pwnoml hogfo ;or 


(1) importation by or tor aa organisation operated far schol¬ 
arly, idatUwial, or religion* purpcem and not for print* fain, 
mrtW mpart to no non ***■" out copy of an *ndiovi*ial work 
•etoly far it* udiinl purposes, and no non than fir* copie* or 
pkononcord* of any other work for its library lending or archival 
pVpOM. 


(b) In * oan where th* making of the copie* or phonocacordi would 
ten oMWftotod *n infringement of oopyright if thi* titl* ted teso 
applicable, thair importation ia prohibit*! In »«*“ whm •*" copi “ 
or phonorscords were lawfully mad**, th* United Stetee Cuatoma Serv- 
bu no authority to prarent thair importation unless th* provision* 
of tr*^" Ml ax* applicable. In either cam, the Secretary of the Tress- 
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■7 * srthorbad to prescribe, by regulation,» procedure under which 
tMj poiot claiming an interest in the copyright in a particular work 
■ay, upon payment of a specified ha, ba a n t it l ed to notification 
tbe Cartons Samoa of tha importation of articka that appear to 
oopaaor pbonoraeords of tha work. 



r •? 
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s 109. IvrarrrnoK or Paomarrm Arkib; Raarunom; Paoor 
or Daroorr or Corna ar Onem^nuwia.—‘TV Secretary of the 
Trraaury ami the Fortmutrr General are hereby empowered and re¬ 
quired to and enforce individnaHy or jointly each rules and 

legnlaiime ea shall pnrrot the importation into the United States 
of art idea prohibited importation by this title, and may require, ae 
conditions precedent to exclusion of any work in which copyright ia 
claimed, the iwyylight proprietor or eny perm claiming a ctu al or 
potential injury by ream of actual ar contemplated impoetabona of 
c opa r t of each work to fik with tha Poet CMke Department or tha 
Treasury Department a certificate of tbe Register of Copyright! that 
tin pnreurioae of nctam U of this title hare been fully compl ied with, 
and to give notice of aoch eomphanre to pamanmera or to u ton* 
dfcure at the ports of entry in the United States in ad fans and 
acrumprawd by such exhibits aa may be deem e d m> nery far tha 
practical and e fciin t admiaOration and rakrwant of Aa ptooi- 
nons of aectimlM and 1QT of this title. 


TEXT or CCMHIim SUBSTITUTE AWKDtBNT 

hibited. In a ease wlterv the copies or |4ionom-«»iu> were 
lawfully made, tire Toiled N tut os Customs Serviee has no 
a^h'iqty to prevent their im|»ortatioit uukss the .provisions 
«*f section (>01 are applicable. In either case, the ficcrotary 
of tbe Treasury is authorized to prescribe, hy regulation, n 
procedure under whieh miy person claiming nn interest in the 
copyright in a particular work may, njam payment of a 
specified fee, lie entitled to notification hy the Customs Serv¬ 
ice of the importation of article* tlutt spj**ar. to he copies 
or phonorecords of rite work 

IMS. I^artitiaa pw Mhft i — t: Eifnrcmenl and M- 
tioa of excluded irtidcs 

(a) The Secretary of the Treasury and the Tinted 
States Portal Service shall separately or jointly make rrpi- 
lationa for the euforcemcut of the provisions of this title -pro¬ 
hibiting importation. 

(b) These regulation* may require, a*, a condition lor 
the exclusion of article* under section (102— 

(1) that the person seeking e.xciusiou. obtain a 

court order enjoin lug imjiontatioii of the articles;, or 

(2) that tbe person seeking exclusion furnish proof, 

of a specified nature and in accordance with prescribed 
procedures, that the copyright in which snch person 
claims an interest i* valid and that the importation 
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(C) Article* imported in violation of the importation prohibition* 
of thia title are subject to seizure and forfeiture in the same manner 
as property imported in violation of the custom* revenue laws. For¬ 
feited article* shall be destroyed as directed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the court, as the case may be; however, the articles may be 
returned to the country of export whenever it is shown to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury that the importer had no reason¬ 
able grounds for believing that his acts constituted a violation of law. 


Chapter 7 -COPYRIGHT OFFICE 

701. The Copyrt*ht Offloe: General respoualblUtle* and orpmliaUon. 

TtB. Copyright Ofiw regulation*. 

70S. EffectIrr date of action* In Copyrtfht Offlre. 

TO*. Retention and dlapoaMoo of article* deposited In Coprrifht 0«e«. 

TOO. Copyright OBee records: Preparation, maintenance, public Inspection, end 

TOOL. Copies of Copyright Ofltee records 
TOT. Copyright Office forma and publication*. 

70*. Copyright 0«ce teen 

70*. Pelay in delivery rawed by dlarapcloa of poetal or other service*, 
no. Seproductlona for um of the blind and physically handicapped: Voluntary 
l l ama ! as forma and procedure. 


t ■** 


TEXT Of EUSTUC LAW 


§ lOfl. Foarr.mRE and DvsntrrnoN or Arttclm Pnomamu I if 
port Artox.—Any nnd all articles prohibited importation by this title 
which are brought into the United States from any foreign country 
(except in the mails) shall lie seized R»d forfeited by like proceedings 
as tho*e provided by law for the seizure and condemnation of property 
imposed into the United States in violation of the* custom* revenue 
laws. Such articles when forfeited dial! be destroyed in such manner 
m the Secretary of the Treasury or the court, ns the case may be. shall 
direct: Prrx idtd, howertr. That all copies of authorized editions of 
copyright- books imported in the mails or otherwise in violation of the 
provisions of this title may bo exported and returned to the country 
of export- whenever it is shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in a written application, that such importation does 
not involve willful negligence or fraud. 


Chapter 3—Copyright Office 


I 202. Reslxtcr. N«»iKtnnt H-id-ter, aud -trim r<11 rate*, 
f 208 Same : ile|«*lt of money* ret-el red : retort*. 



1 210 Carting* of copyright entrlee; effect«» evidence. 

1211. Haute; dletrllmtlim mid-ale: proceed*. 

I rn Record- nnrt worts iHmalteff In copyright ofiee oi-en to public inapecHoa: 
tnktns copies of entrlre- 



; 218 . When the dn> for hiking action falU on Saturday. Sunday. or a holiday. 
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TEXT or OOSMXTTll SUMTITDtt AMEMSHCTT 


would violate the prohibition in section d02 ; the person 
seeking exclusion may also be required to port a surety 
bond for any injury that may result if the detention or 
exclusion of the article* proves to be unjustified. 

(c) Article* imported in violation of the importation 
prohibitions of this title are subject to wizure and forfeiture 
in the name manner a* property imported in violation of 
the oustomi revenue laws. Forfeited article* shall be de- 
itroyed as directed by the Secretary of the Treasury or the 
court, as the ease may be; however, the articles may be 
returned to the country of export whenever it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of die Treasury that the im¬ 
porter had no reasonable grounds for believing that his or 
her acts constituted a violation of law. 


Chapter 7.—COPYRIGHT OFFICE 


701. The Copyright Office: General reeponsibilitie* end otganiiathm. 

708. Copyright Ofice regulation*. 

70*. Efiective date of action* in Copyright Ofice. 

704. Retention and disposition of article* deposited in Copyright Ofice. 
700. Copyright Office record*: Preparation, maintenance, public inspec¬ 
tion, and searching. 

708. Copies of Copyright Office record*. 

707. Copyright Office forma and publication*. 

708. Copyright Ofice fee*. 

700. Delay in delivery caused by disrupt km of postal or othsr remote. 
710. Reproduction* for use of the blind and physically hsadiesppsd: 
Voluntary licensing forms and-procedures. 
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|701.Tfe Cwrifkt 0*» : < i "™ 1 "*»“* , “ Ua “ “ d ort ** i ‘ 

■Um 

(%) AH adminxtrativ* fuBrtione and datiai under thin title, «*' 
U otherwi** ^dU, •» ti» napooiibility of the Bwotar of 
Copyrifhtt »• director of tbo Copyright OSco of tho Librery of Coo- 
gnai Tbo lUfto of Copyright^ togothor with tho mbordinoto 

If I - ooO ocoployooo of tho Copyright OBoo, aholl bo oppoiotod hy 
tkt Libimrien of fiiugim. end shall act under hie general direction 


(b) The Roister of Copyists ehell adopt » »*1 to be ueed on 
end after January 1, 1*7, to authenticate all certified document. 

wd by the Copyright Otoe. 

(C) The Register of Copyright, shall make an annual report to 
th. Librarian of Congr— of the work mid «*ompli*hm»to of tha 
Copyright Otoe during the pmriou. fiscal ye-r. The annual «port 
of tha Register of Copyright. ahall be publiahed separately end er 
a part of the annual report of the librarian of Congrwa 




J201. CorraioMT Omci; Prar* vvmrt or Rtroane.—All recorda 
end other things relating to copyrights required by lew to be preset-red 
shall be kept end preserved in the copyright office, Library of Con- 
grem, District of Columbia, and sliatl be under the control of the regm- 
ter of copyrights, who ahall, under tlie direct km and ropervirioil of 
the Librarian of Coogrem, perform all the duties relating to the regis¬ 
tration of copyrights. 

5 202. Reoisixa, Amistakt Rminn, axd Sraoewx at**.— There 
ahall be appointed by tlw Librarian of Congress a Register of Copy¬ 
rights, and one Assistant Register of Copyrights, who ahall have au¬ 
thority during the absence of th* Register of Copyrights to attach 
the copyright office seal to all papers issued from the said office and to 
sign such certificates and other papers as may be necessary. There shall 
B Ur> be appointed by the Librarian such subordinate assistants to the 

register as may from time to time be authorised by law. 

9 20S. Sams; Drroerr or Mowers Received; Re»o*ts.—T he Regis¬ 
ter of Copyrights ahall make daily debits in some bank in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, designated for this purpose by the Secretory of the 
Treasury as a national depository, of all moneys received to be applied 
as copyright fees, and shall make weekly deposits with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in such manner as the latter shall direct, of all copy¬ 
right fees actually applied under the provision* of this title, and an¬ 
nual deposits of sums received which it has not been ponible to apply 
as oopyright f*ea or to return to the remitters, and shall also maka 
monthly reports to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the librarian 
of Congress of the applied copyright feet for each calendar month, 
together with a statement of all remittances received, trust funds on 
hand, moneys refunded, and unapplied balances. 

( 204. Sam* ; Box©.—The Register of Copy rights shall give bond to 
the United States in the sum of *20,000, in form to be approved by the 
General Counsel for the Department of tlie Treasury and with sure¬ 
ties satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury, for the faithful dis¬ 
charge of his duties. 

§205. Sax*; Awiccal Rerorr.—Tlie Register of Copyrights shall 
make an annual report to the Librarian of Congrem, to be printed in 
the annuel report on the library of Congress, of all copyright business 
for the previous fiscal jeer, including the number and kind of works 
which have been deposited in the copyright office during the fiscal year, 
under the provisions of this title. 

9*206. Seal of Cottuight Omci—The seal used in th* copyright 
office on July 1,1909, shall be the seal of the copyright office, and by it 
all papers issued from the copyright office requiring authentication 
shall be authenticated. 


TOT or UJMUTin SUMnTOT* HHBMIT 

1791. TW Copyright Otoe*: General m p —I MUtiea tad 

H-Intlii 

(*) AH administrative functions and daties under litis 
tide, except as otherwise specified, arc tlie responsibility 
of the Register of Copyright}* as director of the Copyright 
Office of tho library of Congress. The Register of Copy¬ 
rights, together with the talkordinate officers and employee* 
of the Copyright Office, hImII be appointed by the Librarian 
of Congress, and shall act ander tlie lilmriau’s general 
direction and supervision. 

(b) The Register of Copyrights shall adopt a seal to he 
need 00 and after January 1, 1978, to authenticate all certi¬ 
fied documents issued by the Copyright Office. 

(c) The Register of Copyright* shall make an annual re¬ 
port to the Librarian of Congress of the work and aceom- 
phahmenta of the Copyright Office daring the previous fiscal 
year. The annnal report of the Register ot Copyrights shall lie 
publiahed separately and a* a part of the annual report of 
the Librarian of Congress. 

(d) Except as provided hy section 700(b)- and the 
regulations issned thereunder, all actions taken by tlie 
Register of Copyrights under this title are subject to the pro¬ 
vision* of the Administrative Procedure Art of .Tune 11, 
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IK Copyright <)•« ragwktkoa 
1W Saggar «f Copyright* ■ ■irthnn—t to ohhltfi rngnlitian* 


t with kw for tha admkiTOatioo of tha fanrtinna and 


lhfcad by tha Bfht a r nadar this titla an aabjaet to tha appmral of 
tha Ubcmriaa of Coogiw. 


|m Effaetiv*4oi*Bfaetkoabi Copyright 0*ea 

la any cam in which tima li mit * an proacribad aadar thia titk 
for tha parfiwinaaca of an action in tha Co py right 06c*, aad in 
which tha kt day of tha pnacribad period Calk on a Satonky, Saa- 
day, holiday or other oon- bnaina w day within the Diatriot of Colam- 
bia or tha Federal Government, the action may be taken on tha not 
moulding buamaae day, and » effective ea of the date whan the 
pariod aspired. 


|1li intintf-T and “r--“ 1 - af — dapaattad «- O-»-*♦ 

OSN 

(a) Upon their deposit in tha Copyright OAce a rAr met iem 407 
and 408, all oopiee, phononcorde, aad identifying material, iach ed in g 
than in eoniiartion with ekima that ban been l afnad 

w gia t n ti en, an tha property of tha United State* Qw imii mmtf 
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IffOT. Stub m Biotiatios or Cum —fl ah jact to tha ap- 

ba aathorina d to make ra'aa aad ngaktiona far tha^gktntlao of 
ekima to o^yrightee provided by thie titk. 


| Sit. Ware TO* D vr von Takimo Action F.uxe oar &mnair, 
Snra.vr.an a Houa.vr.—When the ket day for making any deposit or 
application, or for paying anj fee, or for delivering any other material 
to the Copyright OSce falls on Satonky, Snaday, or a holiday within 
the Ihrtriet of Colombia, aach action may faa taken on the next amnaid- 
ing h aa im— day. 


|Sia. Dm ro *moN ogANTwxnPK Hnmm i»Omm—‘Of theertieka 
depmted in the copyright oftre under the ptovimoo* of the co p yri g ht 
kw* of the United Staten, the librarian of Congrw ahall deterwuna 
what hooka and other artirhn A*H be tnnofrrrad to the ponmaant 
eollrctinne af the Library of Cagm, indading tha kw library, and 
what ether Uadta or artirka ahull ho pkrtd in the mrrra coOertiona of 
tkIAn 7 of Cnognm foraakorexchanga,orbetnaelimdtoothar 
gorarnmeatal lihreriaa in thaPiatrictof Calanhia for therrin. 


TEXT OF COM ttT TE E SUBSTI TOTE MRHRT 

1946, as amended (c. 324, 60 8tst 287, title 5, United 
Statea Code, chapter 5, rabchapter II and chapter 7). 

170. Copyright Office t^ihtkia 

The Register of Copyrights w authorised to establish 
regulations not inconsistent with kw for the administration 
ot the functions and duties made the responsibility of the 
Register under this title. All regulations established by the 
Register under this title are subject to the approval of the 
Librarian of Congress. 

170S. Effective dale af actions in Copyright Office 

In any case in which time limits are prescribed under CO 

CO 

this title for the performance of an action in the Copyright O 

Office, and in which the last day of the prescribed period falls 
cm a Saturday, Sunday, holiday, or other nonbnsiness day 
within the District of Columbia or the Federal Government, 

Uie action may be takeu cn the next succeeding I mis mess day, 
and is effective as of the date when the period expired. 

1744. Retention aad dkpoaitkw af articles deposited te 
Copyright Office 

(a) Upon their deposit in the Copyright Office nuder 
sections 407 and 408, all copies, phonorecords, and identify¬ 
ing material, including those deposited in connection with 
claim* that have lieen refused registration, are the property 
Of the United States Government. 




(b) I* tba cm of published works, all copiss, phonorecorda, and 
iihsititying material dspoa i ted are available to the Library of Con* 
gram for its adlsetioM, or for exchange or transfer to any other 
library. La the earn of unpublished works, the Library is entitled to 
•sled any deposits far its collections- 


(e) Depos its as by the Library under subsection (b), or 

i de ntif y i ng portions or reproductions of them, shall be retained under 
tbs control of the Copyright Office, including retention in Govern- 
—t storage facilities, for the longeet period considered practicable 
lad durable by tba Register of Copyrights and the Librarian of 
Cwgrma. After that period it is within the joint discretion of the 
Register end the Librerisn to order their destruction or other disposi- 
tym • hot, in the — of unpublished works, no deposit shall be do- 
gtrujwi or otherwise disposed of during its term of copyright 


1214. Dwnrcmox or Arnnns Dtruumi nr Omn Rekaixtxu 
U nuuuuou or; Removal or ar Armi* oo Paorau.foa; MAxesrana 
or Uxtcmjbhed Woen—Of any articles undisposed of as above pro- 
rided, together with all titles and correspondence relating thereto, the 
librarian of Congress and the Register of Copyrights jointly shall, at 
suitable intervals, determine wbst of these received during any period 
of yea re it is desirable or useful to preserve in the permanent files of the 
copyright office, and, after due notice ss hereinafter provided, may 
within their discretion cause the remaining articles and other things to 
be destroyed: Prorided. That there shall be printed in the Catalog of 
Copyright Entries from Febroary to November, inclusive, s statement 


(b) In the ra*e nf (mMidK-d works, all plumo- 

morda, and identifying material dqwwited an* available to 
the library of Congress for its ndbvtMUi*. or for rxHtaug** 
•or trailer to toy other Bbwy. In the rase of anpvbtiriied 
wrat*, tbe library is entitled, wader regulations that ibe 
Rtgistor of Copyrights shall prescribe, to select any deposits 
far ihi ooUectknw or for transfer to the National Archive* of 
tim United Htatos or to a Federal rmti center, as defined 
k seetien 8901 of title 44. 

(e) The Kegwter of Copyright* a* authorised, far spccifo- 
or gm ml categories of works, to make s kniwir irpdur- 
tkm of afi or any put of tbe material depo si ted wider section 
406, and to make sorb lepiuductioti a part of the Copyright 
Ofiee records of tbe registration, before transferring such 
material fa tbe library of Cungreas as provided by subsec¬ 
tion (b), or befan destroying or otherwise disposing of such 
material ns provided by subsection (d). 

(d) Deposits not selected by the library trader sub¬ 
section (b), or identifying portions or reproduction* of them, 
shall be retained under the control of tye Copyright Offer, 
imdnding ret e nti on in Govenunent storage facilities, for the 
Irmgrat period considered practicable and desirable by the 
Register of Copyrights and the librarian of Cougram. After 
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(d) The depositor of copies, phonoreoorde, or Identifying materiel 
under section 406, qr the copyright owner of rsoord, msT request 
retention, under the control of the Copyright OAoe, of one or mors 
of such articles for the full term of copyright in the work. The Regis¬ 
ter of Copyright shell prescribe, by regulation, the conditkas under 
which such requests are to be made end grunted, end AeD fix the 
fee to be charged under section 706(e) (11) if the r eq n e W is *~—**“• 


|765. Copyright Ottctrecords: FropurmtkM, — In t —nr o.yhlk 

inspection, end searching 

(e) The F a f*** ,r of Copyright* shell pnn M and keep in the Copy- 
rijht 0*9 !«ort. of Jl **•»*-, 

Otw vlio- uk«. I«lr tki. litu, uxl "t-n at J) 

v* »*»•. •• »n - «>“ *"■*■ **+ - 

wilk «wri«W "*^**^|*" 

th. ««trd rt ll» ^ ^ t» i»Mi« 


♦ * 


mm 




(c) Upon nqtiBt ux) pivmuit o< th. to ip«airf by ssction T08, 
the Copyright OSes shiU msk. s s»rch of ito poblic ncoHl, Msxss, 
„d deposits, end sh«U fomuh e report of the infonnetion they die- 
close with respect to eny psrticoler depoeite, regtoretione, or recorded 
documents. 


f 70S. Coptaoof Copyright (Met record a 
(•) Copies may be mad* of any public records or index* of the 
Copyright 0®ce; addition*! certificates of copyright registration end 
copies of eny public records or indexes mmy be famished upon reque* 
end payment of the fees specified by section 708. 

(b) Copies or reproductions of deposited articles retained under 
the control of the Copyright Office shell be authorized or famished 
only ander the conditions specified by the Copyright Office regulations. 


1707. Copyright Office forms and publications 

(a) Catalog or Cornua kt Emm.—The Register of Copyrights 
ah.Il compile end publish at periodic intervals catalogs of all copy¬ 
right registrations. These catalogs shall be divided into parts in 
accordance with tlw various claws of works, and the Register has 
AWn twi to determine, on the basis of practicability and usefulness, 
tha form and frequency of publication ol each particular part. 


g 210. Catalog or CorraicMT Ext* ns: Errccr a* Evmaiccr.—'The 
Register of Copyrights shill fully index all copyright registrations 
and assignments and shall print at periodic intervals a catalog of the 
titles of articles deposited and registered for copyright, together with 
suitable indexes, and at stated intervals shall print complete and in¬ 
dexed mtalog for each claai of copyright entries, and may thereupon, 
if expedient, destroy the original manuscript catalog cards containing 
the titles included in such printed volumes and representing the en¬ 
tries made during such intervals. Tlie entrant catalog of copyright 
entries and the index volumes herein provided for shell be admitted 
ill any court ns prime facie evidence of the facts stated therein as 
regards any copyright registration. 


bow and retained under the control of the Copyright Office, 
shall be open to public inspect ion. 

(c) Upon mjnwl and payment of (he fit* 'isrilkd by 
section 706, the Copyright Office shall make a search of its 
public record*, indexes, tuid deposits, and shall fornish a 
r e p ort of die information they dwdooe with respect to any 
particnlar deposits, regtstratiou*, or recorded documents. 
|m Copies of Copyright 0*ec metis 

(a) Copies may be made nf any |Hildic m-vnlx or in¬ 
dexes of tile Copyright Office ; additional certificates id copy- 
light registration and copies of any (tuldic record* or in¬ 
dexes may tie furnished upon rwjiioKt and payment of I he 
fees specified by section 70H. 

(bKCopiei or reproductions of drpomted artidtt re¬ 
tained under the control of the Copyright Office shall tie 
Mthoraed or famished only under Am conditions specified 
hy the Copyright Office regulations. 

|7f7. Copyright Oitt forma and puMimtia— 

(a) Catalog op Ooptbkhit Imin.-' The Begin- 
ter of Copyrights shall compile and publish at periodic in¬ 
terval* catalogs of all copyright regia! ratio©*. These catalog* 
Aail bo divided into parts fa accordance with the various 
efacset of works, and the Register has discretion to determine, 
on As bams of practicability and usefuluetw, the form and 
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(b) Own PoBticATioiw.—Tb« lUfijUr shall famish, ftn of 

fMttl iwlonnithsM malarial in connection with th* fuartiona of th* 
Co pyright Office. Ha also haa authority to ptWiah compilation* of 
ufcwuiiM, bibliographies, and other malarial ha eonaidan to b* 
of vain* to tha public. 


( C ) PtfiunmoM or PtmtiCAnowa.—All publication* of tha Copy¬ 
right Offica shall be furnished to depository librariw a* specified under 
•action 1905 of title 44, United State* Code, and, aside from those fur- 
niahed fie. of charge, shell be offered for sale to the public at prices 
on the «*t of reproduction and distribution. 


f 7W. Copyright Office fssa 

(e) The following fees shall be paid to the Register of Copyrights: 
(1) for tha registration of a copyright claim or s supplementary 
registration under section 408, including tha issuance of ft 
osta of registration, $10; 
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* 911. Sam*; Dwwwcttox axo Sal* ; Pwosal or Vwk**b*. Tbs 
.aid printed current catalogs ms they are issued shall be promptly 
distributed by tbs Superintendent of Documents to tbs collectors of 
customs of the United States and to the pcetmartem of all exchange 
offices of receipt of foreign moils, in accordance with rerised li* of 
such collect ora of customs mid poet masters prepared by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and tlie Postmaster General, and they shall also be 
furnished in whole or in part to all parties desiring tltem at s price 
to be determined by tbs Register of Copyrights for each part of the 
catalog not exceeding 17* for tlie complete yearly catalog of copy¬ 
right entries. The consolidated catalogs and indexes shall also be 
supplied to all persons ordering tliem st inch prices as may be fixed 
bv the Register of Copyrights, and all subscriptions for the catalogs 
shall be received by tike Superintendent of Documents, wIki shall 
forward the said publications; and the moneys thus received shall be 
paid into tie Treasury of the United States aud accounted for under 


g Hu. Fur*.—Tlw Register of Copyrights shall receive, and the per¬ 
sons to whom the services designated are rendered shall pay, tlm fol¬ 
lowing fees: 

For the registration of a claim to ropy eight in any work, including a 
print or label used for articles of merchandise. *1; for the registration 
of a els ini to renewal of copyright, W: which fees shall include a cer¬ 
tificate for each registration: I’lvruM. That only one registration fea 
shall 1* required in the case of several volumes of tlie same lmok pub- 
1 idled and ik>| Mailed at tha same time: .W ftvritM fnHher, That 
with respect to works of foreign origin, in lien of l»ynient of the copy¬ 
right fee of ** together with one ro|iy of the work and application, tlie 


frequency of publication of each particular part. 


(b) Other Publications.—H ie Register shall 
furnish, free of charge upon request, application form* fur 
copyright registration and general informational material in 



Register alio has the authority to publish compilations of in¬ 
formation, bibliographies, and other material he or she con¬ 
siders to be of value to the public. 


(c) Distribution op Publications.— All publica¬ 
tions of the Copyright Office shall be fumiahed to depository 
libraries as specified under section 1906 of title" 44, and,' 
•aide from those furnished free of oharge, shall be offered for 
ade to. the pabUo at prioea baaed oa the coat of reproduction 
tod distribution. 


I m Copyright Often feaa 

(a) 13* following fees shall be paid to the Register 
of Copyrights: 

(1) for the registration of a copyright claim ox a 
supplementary registration under section 406, including 
the issuance of a certificate of registration, $10; 


CO 


CO 






(S) for th« repat ration of a claim to renewal of a tubcirfing 
copyright m its first term under ssrtion 304(e), including the 
ianano* of a oertificate of registration, $0; 

(8) for the i mua rv o e of a receipt for a deposit under section 

407 ,« 8 ; 

(4) for the recordation, aa provided by section 205, of a transfer 
of copyright ownership or other document of six pages or lees, 
oo wring bo more than one title, 910 ; for each page over six and 
for each title over one, 50 cents additional; 

(5) for the filing, under section 115(b), of a notice of intention 
to make phonorecorda, SB, 

(8) for the recordation, under section 302(e), of a statement 
revealing the identity of an author of an anonymous or paeu- 
dceymoos work, or for the recordation, under section 302(d), of a 
statemen t relating to the death of an author, $10 for a document of 
aix pages or leas, covering no more than one title; for each page 
over aix and for each title over one, $1 additional; 

(7) for the i s sua n ce, under section 601, of an import state- 

mat, 93; 

(8) for the issuance, under section 708, of an additional certifi¬ 
cate of registration, $4; 
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foreign author nr proprietor may at any I in a- within six montlis from 
the date of first publication abroad deposit in tlu< Copyright I Mfire an 
application for registration and two copies of the work which shall I* 
accompanied by a catalog card in form and content satisfactory to Hie 
Register of Copyrights, 

For every additional certificate of registration, $2. 

For certifying a copy of an application for registration of copyright, 
and for all other certifications. $3. 

For recording every alignment, agreement, (lower of attorney or 
other paper not exceeding six (ugea, $5: for each additional page or 
less, M cent*: for each title over one in the paper recorded, 50 cents 
additional. 

For recording a notice of use, or notice of intention to use. $3. for 
each notice of not more than five titles; and 50 cents for each additional 
title- 

For any requested search of Copyright Office records, works depos¬ 
ited, or other available material, or srrvirea rendered in connection 
therewith, $5. for each hour of time consumed. 


® T outr un subbtttou ANtmorr 

(2) ior tire nsgixtrattoti of a claim tu renewal of 
a subsisting copyright in its first term under set-lieu 
304 (a), including die issuance of a certificate of regis¬ 
tration, #6; 

(3) for die issuance of u receipt fur a deponit 
under section 4f)7, 92; 

(4) (or the recordation, as provided by section 2Ho, 

of a transfer of copyright ownership or other duett incut 
of six pages or lew, covering no more than one title, 9 HI; 
for each page over six aud each title over one, fill cents 
additional; CO 

co 

(5) fur the filing, under section I to (b), «f a notice ^ 

of intent km to make phouoreoord*, 96; 

(6) for the recordation. under section :M>2 (c). of 
a statement revealing die identity of au author of an 
anonymous or pseudonymous work, or for die recorda¬ 
tion, under section 302(d), of s statement relating to 
the death of an author, $10 for a document of six pages 
or less, covering no more than one title; lor each page 
over six and for each title over one, 91 additional; 

(7) for the issuance, under section 601, of an 
import statement, 93; 

(6) for the issuance, under sec turn 706, of au addi¬ 
tional certificate of registration, 94; 
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(9) for th* imanc* of any other certification, $4; tha R*gi*«r 
of CopyrighU has discretion, on the basis of their so*, to fix the 
fees for preparing copies of Copyright Office records, whether 
they are to bo oertifled or net; 

(10) for the making and reporting of a eeerch as provided by 
•action 708, and for any related service*, $10 for each hour or frac¬ 
tion of an hour consumed; 

(11) for any other special service* requiring a su b sta n t i al 
amount of time or expense, such fees as the Register of Copyright* 
may fix on the basis of the oost of providing the service. 


(b) The fee* prescribed by or under thia aection are applicabla to the 
United States Government and any of its agencies, employee*, or 
officer*, but the Register of CopyrighU has discretion to waive tha 
requirement of thia subsection in occasional or isolated cases involving 
relatively imall amount*. 
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(9) for the issuance of any other certification, $4; 
the Register of Copyrights has discretion, on the basis 
of their cost, to fix the fees for preparing copies of 
Copyright Office records, whether they are to bo certi¬ 
fied or not; 

(10) for the making and reporting of a search as 
provided by section 705, nnd for any related services, 
$10 for each hour or fraotion of an hour consumed; 

(11) for any other special services requiring a sub¬ 
stantial amount of time or expeuso, inch fees as the 

Register of Copyright* may fix on the basis of the cost 
of providing the service. 

(b) The fees prescribed by or under this section arc 
applicable to the United States Government.and any of its 
agencios, employees, or officers, but the Register of Copy¬ 
rights has discretion to waive the requirement of this sub¬ 
section in occasional or isolated cases involving relatively 
small amounts. 

(c) The Register of Copyrights shall deposit nil fees in 
the Treasury of the United States in such manner as the 
Secretary ol the Treasury directs. The Register may, in 
accordance with regulations that he or she slutU prescribe, 
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|m IM«j la Mtnrr c——4 by *f f*** 1 « •«*•* 

—tk» 

X» c*. in Which th- of Copyright* <* th. 

Im. „f nek mcUace w h* my by w*ulat»«, require, tW * depo«t, 
fr f ww i^w.Myottoaat^tobtd^TMBdtotbeC^yr^ 
Ofce by ». p»rtictil»r date, wouW hare ban rtK*>T*d m tbe Copyist 
r>M~ in dm tin* unpt for a gemral abruption or «!>« ■ «" °* 
or tniMpoftatian or commimic at i raM atmcss, ths octu. 

rwupt of Meb material in tbe Copyright Ofice within «*** monfJi aft* 
tka date on which the Regtater d^arminea that tha disruption or ao. 
>pMKMV of aach aerricaa ha* teminatad, ahall be *m*i<Jer«d timaly. 


171% Rjfiilactlinr for mm ml UM Utad aad pkfdallf haadl- 
i,|,- 1 - Volutair UcMdac faraa aad »rocodans 


TRIT OF OOMCTTZZ SOBSTITDT* AWHDHEST 

refund any stun paid bv mistake or in e\ec«<* »f flu- fee 
required by this section; however, before making :i refund in 
any ease involving ;i refus.il to register a claim under mt- 
tion 410(b), tlio Register shall deduet all «»r any part of the 
prest-rilied registration fee to cover the re .i suitable administra¬ 
tive coats of processing the claim. 

1789. Delay in delivery caused by disruption of postal or 
other services 

Iu any ease in winch the Kegister of ('opy rights deter¬ 
mines, on the basis of sueh evidence as the Kegister may by 

regulation rorjtiirv. that a dejmsit. application. fee, or anv Qj 

OO 

other material iu be delivered to the Copyright Ofliec by n 
particular dale, would hau- beeu received in the Copy rig! it 
Office iu due time except for a general disruption or *tispen¬ 
sion of postal or other transportation or communications 
service*, the actual receipt of sueh material iu the Copyright 
Office within one month after the date ou which the Register 
determines that the disruption or suspension of such service* 
has terminated, shall las considered timely. 

0. Reproductions for use of the blind and physically 
handicapped: Voluntary licensing forms and pro¬ 
cedure* 
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The Register of Copyrights shall, after consultation with the Chief 
of the Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped and other 
appropriate officials of the Library of Congress, Mtablish by regula¬ 
tion standardised forms and procedures by which, at the time applica¬ 
tions covering certain specified categories of nondramatic literary 
works are submitted for registration under section 408 of this title, the 
copyright owner may voluntarily grant to tha Library of Congress a 
license to reproduce tha copyrighted work by means of Braille or 
similar tactile symbols, or by fixation of s reading of tha work in a 
phonorecord, or both, and to distribute tha resulting copiss or phono- 
record solely for the use of the blind and physically handicapped and 
under limited conditions to be specified in the standardised forma 


Chapter 8-—COPYRIGHT ROYALTY TRIBUNAL 

SSL Owrtjbt Eoyalty Tribunal: fttabllabment and purporn. 

SOI Pstt tt ssa for tbs adjustment of royalty rates 
80S. Membership of the Tribunal. 

SM. Proeadarm of tha Tribunal. 

SBC. Cempnaatlra of ambers at the Tribunal; Expenses of tbu TribnnaL 
sen ■•porta to tha Cou«r^. 

■Iff. Ufectts* date of royalty adjustment. 

Wattles date of royalty distribution 
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The Register of Copyrights shall, after consultation with 
the Chief of the Division fur the Blind and Physically Handi¬ 
capped and other appropriate officials of the Library uf 
Congress, establish by regulation standardised forms and 
procedures by which, at the time applications covering certain 
specified categories of nondramatic literary wurks are sub¬ 
mitted for registration under section 406 of tills title, the 
oopyright owner may voluntarily grant to the Library of 
Congress a license to rcproduco die copyrighted work by- 
means uf Braille or similar tactile symbols, or by fixation of 
a readiug of the work in a phonorecord, or both, and to 
distribute the resulting copies or phonorecords solely for the 
use of the blind and physically handicapped and under limitei 
conditions to be specified in the standsrdhtod forms. 


Chapter 8.—COPYRIGHT ROYALTY COMMISSION 


801. Copyright Royally Commimiou: Establishment and purpose. 
80S. Membership of the Commission. 

808. Procedures of tlte Comimwion. 

804. Institution and conclusion of proceedings. 

805. Administrative tnipi>ort of tlw Commission. 

8011. Deduction of coats of proceedings. 

807. Reports. 

808. Effective date of tins! determinations. 

809. Judicial review. 




| ML Copyright Roymlty Trtbml: Ertohltahmoot ond p«rp« 

(,) There is hereby creeled in the Librery of Cougrere e Copyright 
Royalty Tribunal. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of this chapter, the purpose of the 
Tribunal shall be: (1) to make determinations concerning the adjust- 
men! of the copyright royulty rate M provided in seetioM 111. 115- 
118 , tnd 118 *> M to essure thnt such retes sre reesoelble end, in the 
event that the Tribunal shall determine that the statutory rate, or a 
rate previously established by the Tribunal, or the basis in respect to 
such rates, does net provide a reasonable royalty fee for the basic 
service of providing secondary transmissions of the primary broad 
cast transmitter or ia otherwise unreasonable, the Tribunal may change 
tha royalty rets or the hula on which the royalty fee shall be 
_ , or i,s_h so as to assure a reasonable royalty fee; and (21 to 

determine in certain circumstances the distribution of the royalty fesa 
depoaited with the Register of Copyrights undor sections 111, U«, 
and 118. 



KX1ST1XJ IA* 
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f 801. Copyright Royalty Coumtsisoa: Establishment and 
*rpom 

(a) There in hereby created a Copyright Royalty 
Commission. 

(b) Subject to tlu* provisions of this chapter. the pur¬ 
pose* of the Commission shall lie— 

(1) to make determinations concerning the adjust¬ 

ment of reasonable copyright royalty rates «« provided ill 
sections 115 and 116, and to make determinations as to 
reasonable terms and rates of royalty payments a* pro¬ 
vided in section 118. Such determinations shall be Iwsed £o 

CO 

upon relevant factors occurring subsequent to the date ZO 

of enactment of this Act; 

(2) to make determinations concerning the adjust¬ 
ment of the copyright royalty rates in section 111 solely 
in accordance with the following provisions: 

(A) The rates established by section 111 (d) 

(2) (B) may be adjusted to reflect (i) national 
monetary inflation or deflatiou or (ii) clinnges in 
the average rates charged cable subscriber* for tbc 
basic servioe of providing secondary transmissions 
to maintain the real constant dollar level of the 
royalty fee per subscriber which existed as of tlie 
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may lie adjured i« in Mire that ilic rnie» for tin* addi¬ 
tional distant signal equivalents resulting from such 
carriage are reasonable in the light of the change^ 
effected hy the amendment to such niles and regula¬ 
tion*. Iu determining the rcasonablcne*' of rate's pro¬ 
posed following an a mend m cm of Federal f 011111111111 - 
entions Commission nth's and regulations, tin* 
Copyright Royalty Commission shall eonsider. 
among other faetors, (he economic impact on ntpv- 
•right owners and Users: Proiwfrd, Tiiat no ndjusl- 
ment in royalty rates shall In* made under this sitli- 
daoae with respect to any distant signal equivalent 
or fmetion thereof represented liv <i) earriage of 
auy signal pennitted under the rules and regulations 
of the Federal Communications Commission in effect 
on April 15, 1976, or the carriage of n signal of 
the same type (that is, independent, network, or 
noncommercial educational) substituted for such 
permitted signal, or (ii) a television broadcast signal 
firat carried after April 15, 1976, pursuant to an 
individual waiver of the niles and regulations of 
the Federal Communications Commission, ns such 
rules and regulations were in effect on April 15, 
1070. - 
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(C) la the event of any change in the rales 
•nd regulations of the Federal Communication* 
Commission with respect to syndicated and sports 
prog ram exelasmty alter April 15, 1976, die 
rates established by section 111 (d) (2) (B) may he 
adjusted to assure that each rates are reasonable hi 
light of the changes to soeh rules and regulations, 
but any such adjustment shall apply only to the 
affected television broadcast signals carried on those 
systems affected by the change. 

(D) Hie gross receipts Umitatkms established 
by section 111 (d) (2) (C) and (D) shall be ad~ 
justed la reflect national monetary inflation or do* 
flat'on or changes in the average rates charged 

; cable system subscribers for the banc service of 
providing ssoondary transmissions to maintain the 
rpflkooastaat pillar value of the exemption provided 
such- section; and the royalty rate specified 
therein shall not be subject to * 

^3) to distribute royalty fee 
Begister pf Copyrights under sect 
to determine, in cases where con 
tribotion of such feet. 


oi atrc&ifc ri* 



<*) la *«®rrU*oe widi wcboB 808, of apoc tMtitjfot tto « 5 *" v * 
c4 % ^wwy eewoenua# the dito nhat MP of roj»^y free defeated 
yuWBt to —*to— ill, 118, end 118, the Be(*er shell nqw* the 
A— i- Aristratian Aw nri s tie n or say similar monssor orf»m*»- 
t« to hnto * lwt of three awmbera of said Atooriatko. TV Begia- 
in, ■isni"s*- the —m tofr* w -r with week mfornwik* m 
mtj be epprepnaU to all port* of iitowt*. Any each withto 

Ife Bagrats nitto abjeetioee to any or all of the proposed sum It 
no sech objectio*4n thriv ed , or if the Register tannin— that said 

objection ara not weUlouraiad, he AaUoertifytha 

thim -»-- t — 1 imiriidueli to oo—ti t oU a panel of the Tribonel for 
tto m^torh—oli— of th» rate or royalty ditoribotkn. Such 

p-^i function m the Tribunal es t a b l i s h e d in sectMU 801- If the 
BaCMtor ( tourmin— that the objection# to the dwign a tksi of one or 

_ of the prop Mwl indiridaele are well founded, the Baffctar Aell 

1 —> the Amerwwa Artatrarion Association or any wmiUr ewcceeeor 
„ pnir -^— w peopon. the mi wry onmber of tofatoitato iadirid- 

V ,_j^- f T T-^ nemea the Sweater shell oontoi- 

trn the pto. The Beider ahall designate one menhir of the panel 


(b) If any eietoherofe penrf beotraea nnable to perform hie dWke, 

tte tip"after iiMn u -‘ : - with the perike, nay proride for the 
_l..-;— of a aacssa— in the manner paeeeribed in mihasiViim (*)• 


| Mi, Precadwne ef fte Trftnal 

(a) TV Tribunal ■*« 11 fin a time and ple<* for ite proceeding and 
eanae noriw to be gireo to tha paitka. 
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(c) As soon as possible after the date of enactment of 
this Act, and no later than six months following noth date, 
the President shali publish a notice announcing the initial 
appointments provided in section 802. 

$80£- Membership of the Ce— m— ien 

(a) The ComiuisKiuu sluiU Ik* cou)|K»ed of tlyee mem¬ 
bers appointed by the President for a u*nu of five years each; 
of the first three memlier* appointed, two ahall lie designated 
to serve for five years from the dale of the uvlice specified 
in section 81)1 (e), and out* shall lie designated to nerre for 

three years from such date, reflectively. Commissioner* sliali 00 

be compensated at the highest rate now or hereafter pre- OO 

scribed for grade 18 of the General Schedule pay rates (5 
U.S.C. 5332). 

(b) The President shall appoint a Chairman. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its 
powers and shall be filled, for the unexpired term of die 
appointment, in the same manner as the original appointment 
was made. 

f m Procedures of tho Coukaioo 

(a) The Commission shall adopt regulations, not incon¬ 
sistent with law, governing its procedure and methods of 
operation. Exoept aa otherwise provided in this chapter, the 

Commission shall be subject to the provision of the Admin- 



nxi or marao law 
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(b) Any organisation or person entitled to pertieipeU in the pro¬ 
ceedings may appear directly or be repres e nted by counsel. 

(c) Except u otherwise provided by la», the Tribunal shall deter¬ 
mine its own procedure. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this chapter, the Tribunal may hold hearings, administer oaths, 
and require, by subpoena or otherwise, the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of documents. 

(d) Every final decision of the Tribunal shall be in writing and 
shall *ate the reasons therefor. 

(e) The Tribune] shall render a final decision in each proceeding 
within one year from the certification of the panel. Upon a showing 

of good cause, the Senate Committee on the Judiciary and the House of 

Reprmantaiivm Co mm ittee on the Judiciary may waive this require¬ 
ment in a particular proceeding. 

| ML Petitions for the adjustment of royalty rate* 

(a) On January 1,1W0, the Register of Copyrights shall cause to be 
published in the Federal Register notice of the commencement of pro¬ 
ceedings with respect to the royalty rate* as provided in sections 111, 
lift, lie, end 116. 

(b) During the calendar year 1W0, and in each subsequent tenth 
«i«ulir year, any ownar or user of * copyrighted work whim royalty 
nitm are specified by this title, or by a rate e^ahliahed by the Tri¬ 
bunal, may file e petition with the Register of Copyrights declaring 

the petitioner requests an adjustment of the rate- The Register 
■h.11 a determination ae to whether the applicant has a rignifi- 

mnt interest in the royalty rate in which an adjurtment is requeried. 
If the Roister determines that the priitioner has a significant intereri, 
he shall catme notice of his decision to be published in the Federal 
Register 

Sun. Ill Notwithstanding section 109 of title IT, as amended by 
this title, not later than thirty days following the date of anactmant 
of this Act, the Register of Copyrights shall causs ootiea to ba pub¬ 
lished in the Federal Register to convene the Copyright RoyaHy 
Tribunal established under section 801 of such title IT, to establish 
initial royalty retre under section 118 (of such tills 17, as amended by 
this title}- The royalty rates so estebliehed ehall apply to compulsory 


.istrative Procedure Act of June 11, 1946, as amended 
(e. 324, 60 Stati 237, title 5, United States Code, chapter 5, 
subchapter II and chapter 7). 

(b) Every final determination of the Commission shall 
be published in the Federal Register. It shall state in detail 
the criteria that the Commission determined to be applicable 
to the particular proceeding, the various facts that it found 
relevant to its determination in that proceeding, and the 
specific reasons for its determination. 

1804. Institution and conclusion of proceedings 

(a) With respect to proceedings under section 801 
(b) (1) concerning the adjustment of royalty rates as pro¬ 
vided in sections 115 and 116, and with reaped to proceed¬ 
ings under section 801(b) (2) (A) and (D) — 

(1) on January 1, 1980, the Chairman of the 
Commission shall cause to be published in the Federal 
Register notice of commencement of proceedings under 
this chapter; and 

(2) during the calendar yean specified in the fol¬ 
lowing schedule, any owner or user of a copyrighted 

Ml ‘Writ Woae royalty rates are specified by this title, or 
by a rate established by the Commission, may file a 
petition with the Commission declaring that the peti- 
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S .action 118 , uoept tW pftymnt of «®y n^»Uy 
Mi ImCwmo tW ••actite <*»*« of thk Aet 01*4 the 
rate >,!-afsetiva A « 11 not b* roquitvd until 
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within twelve months, file a petition with the Commission 
dedaring that the petitioner requests an adjustment of the 
rate. In this event the Commission shall proceed as in sub¬ 
section (a) (2), above. Any change in royalty rates made 
by the Commission pursuant to this subsection may be recon¬ 
sidered in 1980, 1985, and each fifth calendar year there¬ 
after, in aocordanoe with the provision* in section 801 (b) 

(2) (B) or (C), as the case may be. 

(c) With respect to proceedings undor section 801 (b) 

(1), concerning the determination of reasonable terms and 

rates of royalty payments as prodded in section lift, the CO 

Commission shall pmcoed when and as provided by that 02 

mto . 

(d) With respect to proceeding* under section 801 (b) 

(8), oonoaraing the distribution of royalty faes in certain 
oimunatancts under sard on 111 or 118, the Chairman of the 
Ocmmimion shall, npon determination by the Commission 
that a contr o vers y exists concerning mch distribution, cause 
to be published in the Federal Register notice of rommenco- 
mant of proceedings under this ohapter. 

(•) All proceedings under this chapter shall be initi¬ 
ated without delay following publication of the notice sped- 




18QE. Compensation 0 / members of the Tribanal: Expenw of the 
Tribunal 

(») In pro ce e di ngs for the distribution of royalty few, the com pen- 
■ation of members of the Tribunal and other expensw of the Tribunal 
■hall be deducted prior to the distribution of the funds. 

(bj In proceedings for the determination of royalty rates, there 15 
hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necewary. 

(c) The Library of Congress is authorized to furnish facilities and 
incidental services to the Trib unal 

(d) The Tribanal is authorised to procure temporary and inter 
mittem *m« to the same extent as is authorized by section 3109 of 
title ft, United States Code. 


2 806. Reports to the Congress 

The Tribunal, immediately upon making a final determination 
in any proceeding with respect to royalty rates, shall transmit its 
decision, together with the reasons therefor, to the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives for reference 
to the Judiciary Committees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 


text of comgttee substitute amenement 

fled in this section, and the Conimi—iim shall render it* 
final decision in any such proceeding within one ymr from 
the date of such publication. 

8805. Administrative support of the Commission 

(n) To assist in it* work, the Commission may ap|M»iut 
a staff which shall be mi administrative part of the Library 
of Congress, but which shall Ik- responsible to the Commis¬ 
sion for the administration of the duties entrusted t« the 
staff. 

(b) The Commission may procure teinjamirv and in¬ 
termittent services to the same extent as i* authorized by 
section of title .1. 

§ 806. Deduction of coats of proceedings 

Before any funds are distributed pursuant to a final 
decision in a proceeding involving distribution of royalty 
fees, tile Commission shall assess the reasonable costs of 
such proceeding. 

8807. Rcporta 

In addition to its publication of the report* of all filial 
determinations as provided in section 803(b), the Commis¬ 
sion shall make an annual report to the President and the 
Cougress concerning the Commission’s work during the pre¬ 
ceding fiscal year, including a detailed fiscal statement of 
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| SOt. Judicial rwviaw 

Li any of tht following cues th« United States District Court for 
the District of Columhia msy nuke in order vacating, modifying or 
correcting a final determination of the Tribunal concerning the distri¬ 
bution of royalty fees— 

(») where the determination wai procured by corruption, fraud, 
or undue meana; or 

(b) where there wee evident partiality or corruption in any 
member of the panel; or 

(c) where any member of the panel was guilty of any miscon¬ 
duct by which the rights of any party hare been prejudiced. 


lusanasii, and auFTLocDTrarr raonaioNS 
s»c. 102. This title becotnea effective on January 1, 1077, except as 
PnrroW by action MH(b) of till. IT u uwdri bj tbi» 


Sue. 108. This title does not provide copyright protection for any 
work that goee into the public domain before January 1, 1977. The 
exclusive rights, aa provided by section 10« of title 17 as amended 
by this title, to reproduce a work in phonorecords end to distribute 
phooorecords of the work, do not extend to any nandramatic musical 
work copyrighted before July 1,1909. 


| 809. Jadidal review 

Any final decision of the Commission in a proofing 
under section 801 (b) may lie appealed to the Vnifed Slates 
Court of Appeals, within thirty days after it* publuntion in 
the Federal Register, by an aggrieved party. The judicial 
review of the decision shall lie had, lit accordance with 
chapter 7 of title 5, oil the liasis nf the record More the 
CouuuiNMoti. No court sliall have jurisdiction to review a 
final decision of the Commission except as provided in this 
section. 

TKAKH1T1UNAL AND 8111'1'LJtMKNTAUV 1'MOVItflOMI 
8*C. 102. This Act becomes effective on January 1, 
1978, except aa otherwise expressly provided by tins Act, 
including provisions of the first section of this Act. The pro- 
viaiona of sections 118, 304(b), and chapter 8 of title 17, 
aa amended by the first section of this Act, take effect upon 
enactment of this Act. 

Bao. 103. This Act does not provide copyright protec¬ 
tion for any work that goes into the public domain before 
January 1, 1978. The exclusive rights, as provided by sec¬ 
tion 106 of title 17 as amended by the first section of this 
Act, to reproduce a work in phonorecords and to distribute 
phonorecords of the work, do not extend to any nondrama tic 
musical work copyrighted before July 1, 1909. 
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“Wl»n letter* end <*her intellectual production* (exclumT* of 
r —»-J nMtaral, puhlkbed work* under copyright protection, and 
„p,bM*d works (or wkieh oopjr^ht ropotr^ioo h» b—■ oiodo) 

m hko U» ro^j or po-w-oo of th. idmiowwior o( 0o~™l 

gaoioa, ti* TJoiloJ 9«— or its t*wt« oro not linUo (or mfriajo- 

««it o( oopjri^rt or umiogou. right, orioiii* oot o( oor of th. moto. 

riJ. for dioplnj. impectioo, r~ioh, roprodootioo, or othor 
pcrpoaB*.". 


(c) In Mdioo 1496(b) of title 28 of the United Statea Cod*, th* 
phnM “section 101 (b) of title IT" is amended to reed “section 804(c) 
of title ir. 

(4) Sooths MM (*) of th. Inunsl Urm* Co* of !»*.- 

-r-i --..Wt hr Srihing ool “(°th« th»» hi "**"* ° 

lion a or 8 thereof) ". 


(.) Section 8903(e) of title » of tb* United Stetea Code ii 

__ Ky diking oat d*«*e (8). Section 8906(c) of title 86 of the 

United State* Code i* emended by striking out clean (c). Section 
8906(d) brenumbered (c). 


(,) Sobsotioo (.) of -otio. *»(.) of tKk 15 of th. Voi-d SUh. 

b, dolsmg th. pbrs. “sotton 8” ond Me » 
]in thereof) the pbreee “eection 108”. 


1 H 


rsa at msTDC utv 


8 114. Ritikw or Onm*. JrnnwiNie. rat Pirm*.—The order*, 
judgments. or decree* of any court ment ioned in eection 1888 of Title 
88 erieing under (be copyright lew* of the United State* may be re¬ 
newed on appeal in tlw manner and to the extent now provided by lew 
for the review of came determined in raid coarts, respectively. 


g 15. Sams; Poerj* a*tt*V Rxrxirr; Txaxbmwiok sr Man. With¬ 
out Coer—The postmaster to whom ere delivered the articles de¬ 
posited a* provided in eection* 12 and 18 of this title **11, if reqtwtert, 
give a receipt therefor end shall mail them to their dmtination with¬ 
out cost to the copy right claimant. 


-Ife- 

TEXT OT COMQTTEE SUBSTITUTE AMENBK&T 

“When letters and other intellectual productions (exclu¬ 
sive of patented material. puMixhcd work* under copyright 
protection, and unpnhlishcd works for which copyright reg¬ 
istration has ltcen made) come into the custody or possess inn 
of the Administrator of General Services, the United States 
or lto agents are not liable for infringement of copyright or 
analogous rights arising out of use of the materials for dis¬ 
play, inspection, research, reproduction, or other purpose*. 

(c) In section 1498(h) of title 28, the phrase “are- 
tion 101 (b) of title 17” is amended to read “sertitu* 604 (r) 
of tide 17”. 

(d) Section 5411(a) (4) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, as amended, is amended by striking out “(other 
than by reason of section 2 or 6 thereof) 

(e) Section 3202 (a) of title 39 is amended by strikiug 
out da use (5). Section 3206 of title 39 is amended by delet¬ 
ing the words “subsections (b) and (c) ” and inserting “sub¬ 
section (b) ” in subsection (a), and by deleting subsection 
(c). Section 3206 (d) is renumbered (c). 

(f) Subsection (a) of section 290(e) of title 15 is 
amended by deleting the phrase “section 8” aud inserting 
in lieu thereof the phrase “section 105” 
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0H. 100. In say mm wb*r», bafort J&nouy L, 1077, a panon hm 
ltwfaQy mada parti of iartnmMmta aarrin* to l aprodaoa manhairi- 
«aHy a aopyrifbtad work aodar tha oompolaocy Hmaaa |WtMiw of 
■Mtlao 1(a) of titla 17 m it anted on Daoambar II, 1074, ha may 
o mrtna o to —ha and diatribote nob part* wabodying aama ■»- 
ahaalfl reproduction without obtaining a now oompalaory Hoanaa 
ukW tha terms of aaction Ilf of title 17 aa amrodad by thia titla. 
Howai a r, such parta made on or after January 1, 1077, oonrtitnte 
phonoraoorda and are otherwiaa aubject to tha provisions of aaid 
motion 111. 


Sac. 107. In tha caaa of any work in which an ad interim copyright 
is autwiMinf or it capable of being aacurad on Daoambar 81, 1070, 
under faction 29 of title 17 aa it existed on that date, copyright pro¬ 
tection ia hereby extended to endue for the term or tenne provided 
by aaction 804 of title 17 aa amended by thia title. 


Sac. 100. The notice proviaiona of aectioni 401 through 400 of title 
17 aa aimn dad by thia titla apply to all oopiaa or phonoraoorda publicly 
dirfribated on or after January 1,1077. However, in tha caaa of a work 


- 167 - 
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(g) Section 181 of title 2 it amended by deleting the 
phrase "deposit to secure copyright,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “acquisition of material under the copy¬ 
right law,”. 

Sue. 106. In any case where, before January 1, 1978, 
a person has lawfully made parts of instruments serving to 
reproduce mechanically a copyrighted work under the com¬ 
pulsory license provisions of section 1 (e) of title 17 as it 
existed on December 31, 1977, such person may continue to 
make and distribute such parts embodying the same mechani¬ 
cal reproduction without obtaining a new compulsory license ^ 

under the terms of section 115 of tile 17 as amended by the ^ 

first section of this Act. However, such parts made on or 
.ifter January 1 , 1978, constitute phonorecords and are 
otherwise subject to the provisions of said section 115. 

Sue. 107. In the case of any work in which an ad in¬ 
terim copyright is subsisting or is capable of being secured 
on December 31, 1977, under section 22. of title 17 aa it 
existed on that date, copyright protection ia hereby extended 
to endure, fyf pJV*M«d by section 304 of 

title 17 aa amended by the first section of this Act. 

SBC. 108. The uotice provisions of sections 401 through 
403 of title 17 as amended by the first section of this Act 
apply to all copies or phonoreoords publicly distributed on or 
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"IDIL Transpsrtatisa, «h « receipt of phM«rt»h r*<w«* 
t—rlif fM|id sr NWtirflU bMi 

“(a) Whoever knowing/ tad with fraudulent i n t e n t transport*, 
otiww to be transports, recaivre, tell*, or offers for taW in mtorWata or 
futaifn cam»m toy phonograph noord, disk, win, taps, film, or 
article on which sounds in recorded, to which or upon which it 
(gEHiptd, pasted, or iSnd any furged or counterfeited label, knowing 
tW label to ban been falsely made, forged, or counterfeited ahall he 
act store 166,000 or imprisoned for not more than three 

yaere, or both, for the flirt inch offense and shall be Bned not more than 

960100 or imprisoned for not more than aeren years or both, for any 
subsequent offaoaa. 


“(b) When any person is convicted of any violation of wbeecticn 
(a), the court in its judgment of conviction shall, in addition to the 
pnalty therein prescribed, order the forfeiture and destruction or 
otfcm disposition of ell counterfeit label* and all ertieUe to whkh 
oMzatorfeit labels have been affiled or which were intended to have 
WadwjrJi labels affixed. 

“(c) Except to the extent they are inomaiteent with the provisions 
of this title, all provisions of section 609, title IT, United Stotoe Code, 
tie applkahle to violations of subsection (a).". 


8mx 114. AU censes of action that arose under title IT before Ja*»- 
Mi? 1, im, .11*11 be foremed bj title IT ee H elieted wbe* ti» <**m 

of notion aim. 
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(B) transferred fnuu (Uc cxwtiug colled intis of die 
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Library of Congress; 

(C) given to or exchanged with the Archives by 
other libraries, archives, organizations, and individuals; 

and 

(D) purchased from the owner thereof. 

(2) The Librarian shall maintain and publish appropri¬ 
ate catalogs and indexes of the collections of the Archives, 
and shall make such collections available for study and re¬ 
search under the conditions prescril>ed under this section. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 106 of 
title 1? as amended by the first seotion of thus Act, the 00 

Cn 

librarian is authorized with raapeot to a transmission pro- 05 

gram which consists of a regularly scheduled newscast or 
esHhe-spot coverage of news events and, under standards 
and conditions that the Librarian shall prescribe hy regu- 
larinss 

(1) to reproduce a fixation of such a program, in 
the same or another tangible form, for die purposes of 
p ra ee a rv a tion or security or for distribution under the 
conditions of claoae (8) of this subsection; and 

(2) to compile, without abridgment or any other 
editing, portions of such fixations according to subject 
matter, and to reproduce such compilations for the pur¬ 
pose of clause (1) of this subsection; and 
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(3) to dixtnbnte s reproduction made under clatiM* 

(t) or (2) of this mbaeetioa— 

(A) by loan to a pereon engaged in research: 

and 

(B) for deposit in a library or archive* which 
meets the requirement* of xectiou 106(a) of title 
17 aa amended by the find section of this Act, 

in either eaae for use only iu research and not for 
farther reproduction or performance. 

(e) The librarian or any employee of the library who 
ia acting under die authority of this section shall not be 0 ^ 

liable in any action for copyright infringement committed S^j 

by any other person unless the Librarian or such employee 
knowingly participated in the act of infringement committed 
by such person. Nothing in this section dull be construed 
to exooao or limit liability under tide 17 as amended by 
the first section of this Act for any act not authorised by that 
tide or this section, or for any act performed by a person 
not authorised to act under that title or this section. 

(d) This section may be cited as die “American 
Television and Badio Archives Act". 



TEXT ADOPTED BY SESATE 



8ac. 114. If any provision of title 17, m imaadad by this tHta, i* 
donUrad BBconattaition*], the validity of die m n ai nder of the title 

ieBotaflaoted. 


[The text of S. 22, Title II 

Protection of Ornamental Designs of Useful 

Articles, has not been reproduced] 
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TEXT OF CO*#niTEE SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT 

Sec. 114. There we hereby authorized to be appro- 
piiated such funds as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, except that no more than 1500,000 
shall be appropriated annually for the operations of the 
Copyright Royalty Commission. 

Sec. 115. If any provision of title 17, as amended by 
the first section of this Act, is declared unconstitutional, the 
validity of the remainder of the title is not affected. 
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ADDITIONAL CONCURRING VIEWS OF HON. GEORGE E. 
DANIELSON 


I concur in the foregoing report and state the following additional 
views: 

The bill S. 22 which this report accompanies is an exceedingly com- 

f »lex bill. Among many other things it would establish new rights and 
iabilities in the copyright liability of cable television, a subject which 
until now has not been covered by legislation. The subject is some¬ 
what controversial, largely because it is new, and I feel that it requires 
added discussion. 

At the threshold we must be aware that we are dealing with a prop¬ 
erty right. Copyright is a property right. It is often referred to as 
“intellectual property”. It was known and honored in the common law. 
It was specifically recognized by the Founding Fathers in the Con¬ 
stitution, and the regulation of copyright was among the powers dele¬ 
gated to the Congress. Article I, Section 8, clause 8. 

As with more familiar forms of property, copyright can be bar¬ 
gained for, bought and sold, it can be tne subject of a gift, it can be 
licensed for a specific use or period of time. It is subject to testa¬ 
mentary disposition and the laws of succession. 

As a form of property, copyright is also afforded the protection of 
the Constitution and our laws, including the injunctions of the Fifth 
and Fourteenth Amendments which declare that no person shall be 
deprived of property without due process of law, nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just compensation. The Con¬ 
stitution also provides that authors and inventors are to have the ex¬ 
clusive right to their respective writings and discoveries. 

For more than a year and a half the Judiciary Committee has been 
working on the copyright revision bill which is reported to the House 
herewith. The most controversial, difficult and extensive part of that 
work has been the granting of a compulsory license and the develop¬ 
ment of a formula for the imposition ana allocation of copyright 
royalty charges placed upon the secondary transmission by cable 
television systems of copyrighted programming which is broadcast 
by television stations. 

In more familiar transactions in property there is no need for gov¬ 
ernment to intervene. In the free market buyers and sellers are able to 
bargain for and to reach prices which are acceptable to all concerned. 
The same is usually true in the case of business transactions involving 
copyrighted properties. However, the unique character and role of 
cable television is such that the committee has been compelled to de¬ 
part from traditional practice. The bill now reported subjects broad¬ 
casts of copyrighted programming to a compulsory license vested in 
cable systems which re-transmit (secondarily transmit) those broad¬ 
casts to their subscribers, it imposes a royalty charge on certain of 
those secondary transmissions, and provides a means for the payment 
and distribution of the royalty charges by the users and to the owners. 
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In working out this formula, the committee has arrived at a solution 
which, I submit, is workable and is fair and equitable to both the 
owners and the users of copyrighted materials and which also pro¬ 
tects and serves the public interest. 

0' 7 er the years it has been decided, and it is now settled, that it is 
the “performance of a copyrighted work which gives rise to the lia- 7 

bility to pay a royalty to the owner of the copyright.” It has also been 
decided that the broadcast of a work by radio or television constitutes 
a “performance” and invokes copyright liability. The vastness and , 

anonymity of the audience, the uncontrollable public access to pro¬ 
gramming once broadcast, the inability to identify and to impose a 
direct charge upon the viewers, our public policy that “the airwaves 
belong to the public”, all of these gave rise to complex royalty prob¬ 
lems arising out of radio and television broadcasts, but most of those 
problems have been resolved. The advent of cable television re-opened 
and compounded those problems, and added another. What is the na¬ 
ture of the service provided by a cable system? Is it a “performance” 
which invokes copyright liability? Admittedly its role is passive, for 
it does not control the original broadcast. It is argued that cable 
merely intercepts the signal which has already been broadcast and 
then carries it to the subscriber’s television receiver. It is argued that 
cable is merely an extension of the viewer’s antenna. But the copy¬ 
right owners and the copyright licensees argue that the cable systems 
are distributing the broadcast signals to a vastly greater audience 
than the broadcaster could reach and that this constitutes a “per¬ 
formance” and should invoke a copyright liability. 

Being compelled to work with the existing copyright law, which 
was enacted m 1909, before radio and television, let alone cable, the 
Supreme Court has had a difficult time deciding the cases and con¬ 
troversies involving copyright which have heretofore arisen between 
copyright owners, broadcasters and cable television systems. In the 
Fortnightly and Teleprompter cases cited in the body of this report, 
the Supreme Court held that the role played by cable was not that of a 
performer but, rather, the passive role of the viewer and as an exten¬ 
sion of the viewer’s antenna and that since this did not constitute a 
“performance” copyright liability was not invoked. In my opinion 
those were correct decisions under the facts of those cases. If the cable 
system does no more than intercept a broadcast signal and deliver it 
to the subscriber’s television receiver, within the broadcasting station’s 
local market area, then the cable system is only an extension of the 
viewer’s antenna, should not be considered as a “performer” of the 
copyrighted material and no liability to pay a royalty should attach. y 

Under such circumstances the copyright owner has been able to bar¬ 
gain for a royalty payment with the knowledge that the performance 
may be viewed and heard by all persons within the local market area. 

Also, the broadcast station which purchases the right to use the copy- 
righted material is in an excellent position to estimate the number of 
viewers/listeners who will witness the performance and is able to bar¬ 
gain for the mix of royalties which he pays and advertising rates which 
he charges which will meet his commercial needs. 

Today cable is able to do more, and often does more, than merely to 
intercept a signal and deliver it to the subscriber’s receiving set located 
within the local market area of the primary transmitter. With ad¬ 
vances in the state of the art, cable systems are now able to transmit 



signals by cable, microwave and satellite, almost without limit as to 
distance. They are governed, as they should be, by the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission and other regulatory and franchising agen¬ 
cies but are restricted very little by technological limitations. Cable 
now can, and does, transmit signals far beyond the local market area. 
In the bill we refer to these as “distant signals”. Admittedly they serve 
the public interest. 

The copyright laws should not limit the extent to which cable serves 
the public interest. Although the Founding Fathers could not con¬ 
template the size of the geographical distribution of the audience 
which can be reached by cable they certainly did not contemplate an 
arbitrary limitation on either of those factors. And it should be re¬ 
membered that they delegated to the Congress the power to regulate 
copyright in order “to promote the progress of science and the useful 
arts”. 

Cable has a yet unrealized capability to broaden our horizons and 
to bring education, information and entertainment to people eveiw- 
where. Surely this is in the public interest and for the public benefit. 
The copyright laws should not be used to restrict or impair that flow 
of knowledge. To the extent that regulation is necessary it can be ac¬ 
complished through the FCC and through state and local utility com¬ 
missions and similar bodies. Such regulation is not the proper role of 
the copyright laws. 

Remembering that copyright is a property right we must also re¬ 
member that the owner cannot be deprived of his property without due 
process of law nor can it be taken for public use without just compen¬ 
sation. This is where the most difficult problems arose in working out 
the copyright bill. We wished to permit and encourage the broader 
dissemination of communications through cable while being fair and 
equitable to the owners and users of copyrighted materials and at the 
same time protecting the public interest. The committee process is now 
complete and the committee has presented a bill which gives cable a 
compulsory license to intercept and re-transmit (secondarily transmit) 
television and radio broadcasts. It recognizes the passive, “antenna”, 
role of cable in secondary transmissions within the local market area, 
and imposes no liability to pay copyright royalties for those “local” 
transmissions. The bill, however, recognizes that when cable sec¬ 
ondarily transmits signals to a place beyond the local market area, then 
it is doing something extra, it is adding something which would not 
exist but for the role of the cable system. This something extra, which 
is distant signal transmitting, impinges upon the property rights of 
the copyright owner who is thereby, to some extent, deprived of his 
property and denied the exclusive right to his property which is guar¬ 
anteed by. the Constitution and our laws and he is entitled to just com¬ 
pensation. This “something extra” could be considered as a “perform¬ 
ance”, or as an alternative to a performance. 

The bill which we report therefore imposes a schedule of royalty 
charges upon the secondary transmission of distant signals. The 
charges which are imposed, and the manner of their imposition, is set 
forth in detail in the body of the committee report; so is the method by 
which they are to be distributed to the copyright owners. Provision is 
made for future adjustments to the royalty schedules because the set¬ 
ting of royalties is unduly burdensome for a legislative body and 
should not be one of the problems of the Congress. 
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It may seem that a compulsory license is a drastic invasion of the 
rights of private property. Yet, when we remember that a cable system 
is passive in its program selection and must intercept and distribute 
whatever the primary transmitter transmits then we must recognize 
that it is impossible and impractical for the cable system to negotiate 
for a license with the copyright owner in advance of transmitting the 
programing. At the same time item by item negotiating between users 
and owners of copyright prior to each performance would be so burden¬ 
some as to destroy this valuable means of communication and would 
also effectively deny a valuable market to the copyright owners. Those 
facts have long since been recognized by copyright owners and the 
broadcast and entertainment industries which use such organizations 
as ASCAP and BMI as mediums through which they adjust their 
copyright liabilities and benefits. 

I submit that the royalty fee schedule which the committee has 
agreed upon is fair and equitable to all concerned. There are those who 
disagree and feel that so-called “rural” cable systems are called upon 
to pay higher fees than “urban” cable systems. 

It nas been asserted that cable systems in non-metropolitan areas 
bear the burden of royalty payments while urban systems will pay 
minimal fees. I respectfully disagree with this point of view. 

Under the fee schedule proposed in this bill all systems with up to 
$160,000 in revenue semi-annually ($320,000 annually) will pay under 
a sliding scale based on revenue, not on the number of distant signals 
carried. This small system adjustment was enacted specifically to avoid 
excessive impact on small, rural systems. These systems, because they 
are located in areas without adequate local service, import a large num¬ 
ber of distant signals. Payment based solely on the number of distant 
signals would be onerous. Thus, the “adjustment”. 

Under the formula in this bill, systems with revenue over $320,000 
per year will pay royalties based on the number and type of distant 
signals. Distant independent stations count as one full distant signal 
while distant network stations count as one-fourth of one distant signal. 
Among other reasons, this significantly lower cost for network stations 
was instituted to avoid undue burden on those larger rural systems 
carrying a great many distant networks. Due to the relative scarcity 
of independent stations, carriage of networks by rural systems usually 
greatly overshadows the carriage of independents. 

Under current FCC regulations, urban cable systems are authorized 
to import a maximum of three distant independent signals. Some cable 
operators have argued that this limitation effectively diminishes the 
copyright burden on major market systems. It is vitally important to 
note that payment is based on both number and type of signal. Because 
independent signals each count as one full distant signal, an urban 
system will pay for three full distant signals. Rural systems will gen¬ 
erally carry network stations, being able to carry 12 distant network 
signals (an unrealistic and unlikely situation) before bearing the same 
liability as an urban system. 

It has been suggested that all signals imported from markets less 
than 150 miles distant should be considered local for purposes of fee 
determination. This change in definition would affect only those sys¬ 
tems with annual revenue over $160,000 semi-annually ($320,000 annual 
revenue) and therefore paying on the basis of distant signal carriage 
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rather than the amount of revenue. The 150 mile local definition would 
cause several problems: 

One hundred and fifty miles is considerably beyond any currently 
accepted or established market definition. For example, under this defi¬ 
nition Washington, D.C., signals would be “local” (and therefore not 
liable for copyright) through most of southeastern Pennsylvania. Like¬ 
wise, New York City would be considered local throughout much of 
that state. 

Cable systems which are not located within 150 miles of an urban 
area (systems in many parts of the country) would bear an undue bur¬ 
den For example, the majority of systems in Pennsylvania are located 
so that they are within 150 miles of either Philadelphia, New York, 
Washington, D.C., Baltimore or Pittsburgh. In other areas of the 
country, without such a proliferation of urban centers, signals are 
simply not available within 150 miles. 

By decreasing (for many systems) Hie number of signals considered 
distant and thus liable for c. pyright, the total amount of dollars paid 
into the copyright royalty “pot” would be greatly decreased. In order 
to keep the “pot” at the proposed $8.5 million, the payment burden 
would have to be shifted to those systems not fortunate enough to be 
located within 150 miles of the primary transmitter. In such cases 
systems located beyond 150 miles would incur a larger copyright 
burden. 

The same arguments which apply to the suggestion that 150 miles be 
considered the cut off point between distant and local signals also apply 
to the suggestion that distant signals be considered as those which 
cannot be received “off the air.” To include as “local signals” those re¬ 
ceivable off the air by direct interception of a free space radio wave 
would permit signals received from over 100 miles distance using a 1000 
foot antenna to be considered “local signals” even though such places 
are clearly beyond the local market area of the primary transmitter. 

The distinction between local and distant signals as used in the Com¬ 
mittee bill draws heavily on the FOC’s experience in defining what 
should be considered local signals. 

Local signals are signals received within the geographical market 
area to which a broadcaster directs his programming and which serves 
as the basis, for his advertising revenues. When a copyright owner sells 
his work to a given broadcaster, he must assume that the work will be 
viewed within that broadcaster’s local market area and the royalty 
which he charges will be based upon that assumption. However, neither 
he nor the broadcaster can control the retransmission of his work by 
a cable system to a distance area which would ordinarily constitute a 
separate market for his work. For this reason, the Committee has 
provided compensation to the copyright owner for signals retrans¬ 
mitted (secondarily transmitted) beyond the local market area. To 
define the term “local signals” by accepting either the 150 mile pro¬ 
posal or the concept that any signal which can be received off the air 
by an antennna mounted atop a high tower would be purely arbitrary. 
It would be inconsistent with commercial practice in the broadcast 
and advertising industries. It would deny fair compensation to copy¬ 
right owners, and would place an unfair financial burden on cable 
systems located distant from urban areas. For this reason, the Com- 



mittee has provided compensation to the copyright owner for signals 
retransmitted (secondary transmision) beyond the local market area. 

This bill goes a long way toward completing the revision of the 
copyright laws, but some work remains to be done. In particular, the 
Committee should go forward to complete its study and possibly to 
report legislation on the subject of performers’ rights. Also, the new 
but imminent problems which will inevitably stem from the secondary 
transmission of electronic communications across national bounndaries 
by cable, microwave and satellite must be anticipated and provided 
for in the very near future,—they are nearly upon us. The subject of 
design patents received some consideration during the hearings but 
was eliminated from the final bill since there was not sufficient time 
to review the subject fully. In addition, design patent would probably 
be more suited for inclusion in other legislation rather than in a copy¬ 
right revision bill. 


George E. Danielson. 



VIEWS OF HON. JOSHUA EILBERG IN DISSENT TO 
COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION, SENATE 22, REPORTED 
FROM HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, AUGUST 27, 

1976 

INTHODUOXION 

Recognizing the complexity of the subject of copyright revision and 
the long and careful labor of the Subcommittee on Courts, Civil Lib¬ 
erties and the Administration of Justice and its Chairman, Robert 
Kastenmeier of Wisconsin, I respectfully feel constrained, notwith¬ 
standing, to register my dissent to the provisions of Senate 22 govern¬ 
ing cable television copyright royalty payments. 

The Committee bill, Senate 22, in the nature of a substitute, acts to 
approve major changes in the Nation’s 67 year-old copyright law, 
which originated in 1909 prior to the development of radio, television, 
and cable television. The Senate already has passed its version of this 
copyright revision legislation which now has been pending before the 
Congress for more than a decade. 

My vote was the only dissenting voice in the full House Judiciary 
Committee’s 27-1 vote because of my opposition to the bill’s cable 
television provisions. 

Sections 111, 501, and 801 of S. 22, in the nature of a substitute, have 
as their purpose: 

(1) The imposition of a copyright royalty fee on the cable 
antenna function; 

(2) Authorizing a Copyright Royalty Commission to make 
adjustments in the rates (percentages) provided in Section 111 
(d) (2) (B) to reflect monetary inflation or deflation or changes 
in the average rates charged subscribers to maintain the real 
constant dollar level of the fee per subscriber; and 

(3) Treating a television station as a beneficial owner, if an 
infringement of a work he is licensed to transmit occurs in his 
local service area, giving standing to sue to a primary transmitter 
(any broadcast station) whose transmission is altered and giving 
any broadcast station (AM, FM, TV) within whose local service 
area the secondary transmission occurs standing to sue. 

I 

I cannot concur in the cable television provisions of this bill which 
are discriminatory against the non-metropolitan areas with fewer 
television stations and in favor of the large metropolitan areas which 
have the benefit of the diversity of network and independent television 
stations and programs. 

I see no excuse with today’s technology to impose higher copyright 
fees on communities because of the accident of their location and the 
difficulties of securing satisfactory television reception from existing 
television stations, nor can I concur in a bill which discriminates 
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among the public solely on the basis of the kind of television reception 
device used (a master antenna of a CATY system or a conventional 
rooftop individual antenna). 

The basic concept of this proposed legislation is to impose copy¬ 
right liability only for the privilege of receiving and for the reception 
of “distant” signals. This concept implements the fundamental propo¬ 
sition that no copyright liability should attach for the reception and 
secondary transmission of “local” signals. Accordingly, every cable 
television system would pay a percentage of its gross revenue from 
basic cable television services as a copyright fee. 

However, as most Members will agree, once the payment for the 
privilege of receiving “distant” signals is accepted by cable television, 
the issue becomes then which signals are distant and what will be paid 
by a cable television system receiving and re-transmitting those sig¬ 
nals to its subscribers. 

“Local” signals, under the Federal Communications Commission’s 
Rules, have four different meanings depending on the size of the tele¬ 
vision market or local of the CATV system outside all television mar¬ 
kets. These various definitions have no relationship to actual reception 
of signals directly off-the-air. 

It is also worthy of note that the definitions of stations which are 
entitled to have their signals transmitted have been changed by the 
Federal Communications Commission from time to time and will 
almost certainly be changed again; whereas the Commission’s defini¬ 
tion as of April 15,1976 governs under the bill. 

Further, it is well established that in many areas of the country 
many more television signals are available directly off-the-air than the 
“local” signals as defined by the FCC rules. Thus, it is clear that the 
Commission’s Rules on “local,” or “must carry,” signals are not based 
on signals that can be received directly off-the-air but rather are de¬ 
signed for communications policy and other administrative goals. 

These goals concern such matters as the exclusivity or nonduplica¬ 
tion of signals in accordance with priorities assigned according to 
signal strength. The adoption in this bill of the FCC definition in 
defining “local service area of a primary transmitter” is arbitrary ; 
it does not take into account what signals actually may be received 
directly off-the-air; and consequently ought not to be incorporated in 
this legislation. 

The conversion of the FCC Rules permitting television stations to 
insist on carriage into a definition of a local service area of a primary 
transmitter will result in signals receivable off-the-air being arbitrarily 
treated as distant signals, with copyright liability contrary to the 
stated concept of the bill. 

Further, the greatest impact for copyright payment would seem to 
fall on the very systems which were developed to provide satisfactory 
television reception service. They will pay three to four times the 
.00675 charge and as high as 3 percent for so-called distant signals 
which are locally available and received directly off-the-air. 

In my judgment, this bill should more realistically define a local and 
distant signal solely on the basis of whether it may be received directly 
off-the-air. Definitions and language similar to that used in treating 
the foreign broadcast stations in Section 111(c) (4) in terms of a dis¬ 
tance limitation of 150 miles or of the “direct interception of a free 



space radio wave emitted” appear appropriate for the definition of a 
local signal. 

Cable television and related technology can provide the means for 
equalizing the television reception opportunity for all viewers. This 
capability corrects the limitation of the electronic spectrum to provide 
a minimum choice of signals for all citizens on an equal basis by what¬ 
ever means reception is secured. Copyright owners have greatly in¬ 
creased their earnings, because of wide dissemination made possible by 
television, and pay nothing for the benefits conferred upon them by the 
use of the public’s air waves. It is, therefore, appropriate for copyright 
owners equally to consider the interests of the television viewing pub¬ 
lic as consumers in return. 

To illustrate the scope of the differences in reception opportunity, 
some areas of the country today have as many as fourteen different 
television signals available while some areas have one receivable signal 
and a small area has none at all. 

Since modem technology can provide it, the Congress should, as a 
part of the copyright royalty fee assessed for the privilege of retrans¬ 
mitting distant signals, include a minimum complement of signals for 
which the .00675 fee required is paid. Such a complement might in¬ 
clude the three national networks, three independent, and one educa¬ 
tional station at a minimum, however received. 

A provision of this nature would avoid the current problem under 
this bill of the creation of second class television citizens because of 
copyright. Of course, this does not in any way impede the Federal 
Communications Commission, under present law, from granting or 
withholding authority for cable television systems to carry television 
broadcast signals. Such a provision would merely establish the price 
and leave the communications regulatory aspects for resolution by 
the appropriate committees of Congress and the Commission. 

n 

The use of a percentage of gross as the basis for cable television 
copyright payment rather than of a fixed sum, as was originally done 
for coin-operated phonorecords, was to provide a flexible return to 
the copyright owner tied to inflation, deflation or increased revenue 
of the cable television system from expanded service or increased sub¬ 
scriber rates. 

As a result there is no need to give the Copyright Royalty Commis¬ 
sion any jurisdiction to alter the rates (percentage) of cable televi¬ 
sion systems. If inflation occurs, the copyright owner’s revenues will 
increase, just as they will decrease if basic subscriber revenues decline. 

Using a percentage of basic subscriber revenues as the criteria of 
payment insures an equitable result. Likewise, if subscriber rates in¬ 
crease, the copyright owner’s revenues increase. Consequently, there 
is no reason or justification for the expense of proceedings before the 
Copyright Royalty Commission for adjusting cable television per¬ 
centage rates. 

Moreover, under the provisions of Section 801, the cable television 
subscriber is required to guarantee the copyright owner (via the cable 
television system and the Copyright Royalty Commission) protection 
against inflation or deflation based on today’s inflated dollar or on any 
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increase in subscriber rates—which have trailed behind the inflation 
of the past few years, particularly in Pennsylvania. Further, the Com¬ 
mission also is given authority to maintain the real constant dollar 
level of the royalty fee per subscriber. 

This potentially is a most unfair situation and one which will act to 
require the public to protect and to subsidize the copyright owner to 
its own detriment. 

In my judgment, Section 801(b) (2) (A) should be deleted from the 
bill. The Copyright Royalty Commission then should be confined 
to its proper and appropriate purpose, as set forth in this otherwise 
valuable, much-needed copyright revision legislation. 

Joshua Eilbehg. 
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